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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 














PoweErR + The soft purr of the Packard 


motor hardly hints its vast re- 
serve power. Yet a touch of the accelerator 
and the great car leaps forward with the 
eagerness of a living thing. 


In its swift response to the driver’s will lies 
the promise of superb and sustained perform: 
ance. Mile after mile through the starts and 
stops of the crowded city, hour after hour 
on the long pull of the mountain grade, the 
Packard proves superior to all requirements 
— Packard power 
now reigns supreme. 
A Ss 


K tHE MAN 


Packard design—widely imitated but never 
equalled—has long been recognized as an 
outstanding combination of smartness, 
beauty and comfort. And Packard power 
—now unsurpassed in any motor car— 
offers matchless traffic agility, hill climb- 
ing ability and, when emergency demands 
it, speed. 


Packard distinction— Packard power! 
A combination of qualities which has re- 
stored to many thousands of new owners 

their waning zest in 


PACKARD“™™ 


WHO 


OWNS ON 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 








Fourspicce suits by Altman—bold in pattern 
— (distinctive in cut—conservative in style. 


Altman is featuring a carefully chosen group of four-piece suits 
—jacket, waistcoat, trousers, knickers—unusually priced, $48 


Men’s Clothing—Sixth Floor 
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Atrnoveu production 


1S large, the demand 1S SO great 


that in equity and fairness, 


orders for the La Salle are being 
filed and filled by Cadillac- 
La Salle distributors in the 


order in which they are received. 





UPPERCU CADILLAC CORPORATION 


INGLIS M. UPPERCU, President . . COLUMBUS 7700 
BROADWAY AT 6and ST. - NEW YORK| 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


McAFEE LONDON FOOTWEAR 


AS VARIED A PRESENTATION AS YOU WILL 
FIND IN MR. McAFEE’S OWN ESTABLISH- 
MENT...EVERY TYPE OF FOOTWEAR 
FOR EVERY OCCASION... FROM 
THE DELICATELY TURNED 
DANCING PUMP TO THE 
STURDY RIDING BOOT. 





rd i 


18.50 40 50.00 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
EXCLUSIVE McAFEE REPRESENTATIVES 
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ophisticated feet or unsophisticated 










Miss Laura La Puante, Universal Film star, is shown in the above 
photograph wearing herown ArcH PrEsERVER modelshoe, the “Laura.” 


* Statistics secured by pedometer test, averaging steps of house- 
wives, stenographers, business men, etc. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


MANHATTAN 


Emrose Boot Shop - - - 51 East 59th St. 
B. Arch Preserver Shoe S., 62 W. 50th St. 
Tru-Fit Shoes, Inc. - 16 East 37th St. 
Smith Bros. - 299 Eighth Ave. at 25th St. 


Samson Shoe Shop - - - 3499 Broadway 
*S. D. Burnett - - - - 1898 Third Ave. 
*The Regent Shop - - - 1486 Third Ave. 
M. Braverman - - - 1380 Third Ave. 
Jacobson Bros. - - - 1603 Madison Ave. 


*Wildfeuer Bros. - - 614 West 18lst St. 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
*Jacobson Bros. 131 Essex St. 
C. Stoehr - - --- - 198 Third Ave. 


*Wildfeuer Bros. - - - - 87 Avenue B 
*Wildfeuer Bros. 87 Second Ave. 


BRONX 
Jacobson Bros - -266 E. Fordham Rd, 
Levine & Klar - - - 792 Tremont Ave. 


M. Reitman - - - - - “3829 Third Ave. 


You cant avoid those 18.908 


A startling figure. 


steps — but you can avoid 
their 18,908 strains. . 


Orpinary shoes tire our feet—and for a very good reason. 
Originally we walked barefoot. By nature’s wise design, 
at each step our foot (from the ball to the heel) rested 
upon a firm foundation—the ground. t 


When civilization (generations ago) brought in the 
raised heel, this fundamental fact was ignored in shoe . 
making—doth for men and women. Heels were raised but 
the arch was left “‘in the air” (without a firm founda- 


tion on which to rest). 


ing comes? 


With each of the 18908 steps we average a day, our 
weight places 18908 strains upon these 
arches. Is it any wonder millions feel “‘all 
°. 99 ‘ - ° ” 

in” or “‘want to take it easy when even- 


“Distinguished Looking’ footwear that 
hides a comfort secret. Today there is a shoe 
that follows all the rules for foot comfort that 


nature has laid down and yet retains the “‘dis- 
tinguished looking’ style lines that bring beauty. 
This unique shoe, the ARcH PRESERVER, is 


built with a patented steel “‘arch-bridge”’ which 
gives the arch a firm foundation upon which to 
_rest—just as nature intended. There is no strain 


to cause foot-aches or to stretch shoes out of 
shape. Comfort is concealed—beauty is revealed. 


Where ARCH PRESERVER SHOES are sold 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOE SHOP 
9 and 11 East 37th Street 


A. Silber & Son 
*Wildfeuer Bros. 


- -870 


Levine & Klar - 
*A. Silber & Son 


- - 11 Burnside Ave. 
- 538 East 138th St. 


BROOKLYN 
Bklyn.A.P.S.S., (opp. Loeser’s) 11 BondSt. 
Greenblatt Shoe Co. - - 923 Broadway 
Markell's - - - 5326 New Utrecht Ave. 
C, Martin- - - - = « 3289 Fulton St. 
Chris. Sauselle - - - - 1864 Myrtle Ave. 

*Waukease Shoe - - 1078 Flatbush Ave. 
*M.J. Pass - + - - - 605 Sutter Ave. 

Harris Bros. - - - 1410 Kings Highway 
*Court Arch Preserver 8. S., 93 Court St. 
tAlben Shoe Shop - - - 4403 13th Ave. 
TElite Bootery - - - - 1230 Avenue U 
*Dinny & Robbins - - 1784 Pitkin Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
Funk & Sutphin -893 Broad St., Newark 
Kline’s A.P.S.S., 677 Bergen St., Newark 


tWomen’s Shoes Only 


- Prospect Ave. 
- -1011 Southern Blvd. 
*Wildfeuer Bros. - 837 Westchester Ave. 


SMITH & SONS BOOTERY 
8 and 10 West 37th Street 


WentonShop, MonticelloAve., Jersey City 
Joseph's - 294 Central Ave., Jersey City 
Ginsburg - West Side Ave., Jersey City 
Hilgendorfft’s - 5 Broad St., Elizabeth 
Hilgendorff's, Church St., New Brunswick 
Hannas & Dunn - - - - = Morristown 
R. M. Harris - - - - - Long Branch 
*Wm. T. McNair - 678 Main St., Passaic 
*Wm.T.McNair,196 '4 MarketSt., Paterson 
Stenchever’s- - 96 Main St. , Paterson 
Albert S. Miller - 18 Broad St. ,Red Bank 


* J. Slobodien & Bro. - - Perth Amboy 
tMontclair Bootery, 633 Bl. Av., Montclair 
tLe Maistres - - - - - - - Asbury Park 


M.C. Van Arsdale, FE. Front St., Plainfield 
Lowgren & Co. - - - = - Hackensack 
Central Bootery, 22 P’sde Ave., Englewood 
tJ. A. Nevins ------- Somerville 
*Star Shoe Co., 227 Bergenline, Union City 


J. VAN BUREN BROWN, INC. 
11 West 36th Street 


WESTCHESTER 
T. Edward Oakley - - - - Mt. Vernon 
Raybins Bootery, 138 Main St., Ossining 
I. Goldberg & Son - - - Port Chester 
D. F. Murphy, 179 Main St., White Plains 
tGenung, McArdle & Leeney, White Plains 
tGenung Leeney Inc. - - - Tarrytowr 
*Louis Klein - - - 22 Main St., Yonkers 
tGuinzburg, Inc., Manor HouseSgq., Y onkers 
tGuinzburg, Inc., So. Broadway, Yonkers 
tGeo. W. Bell - - - Pleasantville, N. Y 


LONG ISLAND 
A.H. Brower, Central Ave., Far Rockaway 
Berkeley Shoe Store - Hempstead, L. | 
tVogue 8.S. - 340 Steinway Ave., Astoria 
Jamaica A.P.,op. Loews, 9026 Sutphin Bld 
*Harry’s Shoe Shop - - - Baldwin, L. ! 
Richard B. Shop, 8319 R'svit., Jack. Hts 


CONNECTICUT 
Milton Elwood - - - South Norwalk 
The Favorite Shoe Shop - Greenwich 


*Men’s Shoes Only 
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To BE sure of securing genuine 
ArcH PRESERVER SHOES go to any 
one of the above dealers (covering 
New York and surrounding dis- 
tricts) or write direct to makers 
for name of dealer near you. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Tue Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, sole makers of Arco Pre- 
SERVER SHOES for women and girls. 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., sole makers of ArcH 
PRESERVER SHOES for men and boys. 


© Selby Shoe Co., 1927 
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CRITICS OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL OVERLOOK THE 
SPLENDID TRAINING PLAYERS RECEIVE 10 COPE LATER 
INLIFE WITH CROWDED ELEVATORS. ABILITY AT LINE 
PLUNGING, PICKING A HOLE ,OR SKIRTING THE ENDS 
nin Bid FELLOW~SHOPPERS. 


e *. 


nik THOSE WHO LACK A SOUND FOOTBALL TRAINING 
rw SHOULD TRY SHOPPING AT Me CREERY'S. OUR 
ELEVATORS HAVE CAUGHT THE SPIRIT OF THE STORE. 
AND YOU MAY RIDE IN THEM IN REASON- 
ABLE COMFORT AND WITH FAIR OPPORTUNITY 
TO BREATHE. JAMES M¢CREERY © CO. FIFTH 
AVENUE,AND 34% STREET NEW YORK. 


Sats / war 


Copyright 1927 James McCreery & Co. 
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The Slipper Heelfis far kinder 
to the ankle. Using this scientific 
optical illusion i 
tricks the vision into seeing a 

ankle an inch and one half ‘lim 


mer than actuality. 


» at 


— - a 


You may purchase Kayser Silk Prod- 

ucts at all the Better Shops and at 

the Kayser Store, Fifth Avenue at 
4ast Street, opposite the Library. 




















«iter s 





Compare these two heels on your- 
self. You will be delighted to 
see how much slimmer and more 
graceful the ankle is that wears 


the Slipper Heel? 


. a 


There is a permanent display of the 
latest Paris styles in hosiery, under- 
wear and gloves at the Kayser Store. 


YN DORA WREAR © BH Ow” (t & B..Y¥ 


+t Patented Sept. 22nd, 1914 
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“Our Little Son Must 


TERLING FINNY grasped his 

wife’s hand. “Good-bye,” he said, 

“it is better for me to leave now 
than to have our boy grow up in the 
knowledge that his own father is not 
interesting.” 


“God bless you,” sobbed Flora. 


“God bless you, too!” said Sterling. 
His very reply showed lack of original- 
ity. It was just that that was breaking 
up their home. 


Only the week before, a neighbor had 
said to Mr. Finny, “I hear that the 
American wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art is very entertaining.” And 
all Sterling could answer was: “I, too, 
hear that the American wing of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art is very enter- 
taining.” 

The neighbor moved away. 


Not Fit to be a Father 
“We must think of Junior,” Flora in- 


Never Know!” 


sisted. ‘It isn’t fair to have him come 


under your influence.” 


“You are right,” answered Sterling. 
“When my little boy gets to be a man, 
I want him to join in the conversation, 
everywhere. I better go.” 


“Oh, that our happy love might have 
turned out differently!” sobbed Flora. 


“Oh, that our sweet love might have,” 
said Sterling as he departed,—varying his 
answer a little but not enough to make 
it interesting. 

* - * 7 


Perhaps you, too, have a dear baby 
who will soon be old enough to know 
what an ass his father is! Are you going 
to leave home, or will you take simple 
measures to get bright? THe New 
YORKER is written entirely by fathers 
and mothers whose children are proud 
to know them. Browse for a few min- 
utes between its covers each week—you 
will quickly acquire so much culture that 


even your children will be glad to have 
you around the house! How would you 
like to return from work at night and 
have the little ones run and greet you 
with, “Good evening, my cultured, cul- 
tured Daddy!” Not a bad welcome, eh? 


Well, it’s not only easy, it’s pleasant. 
You merely sign your name in the little 
space below and every week new vistas 
of this enchanted isle will be opened 
up gently and firmly before your sur- 
prised eyes. 





‘ Dear Sirs: Jun- 
The New Yorker ior is beginning to 


Drawer 7293-C get wise to me. 
25 W. 45 Street, please enter m) 
New York City. subscription to The 


New Yorker for— 
‘a 1 Year $5.00 ‘oe Remittance 


enclosed 
(J 2 Years $7.00 LJ Send bit! 
Postage: Canada, 50c.; Foreign, $1.00 additional 
per year. 
ME “WN Ssh aus cenueuubeneuemces eccccccccees 
PENNE ivovdeacsccsenbsessedsaeecadedue eevee 
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CHAIRMEN 


of Prize Committees 


—a few words of Counsel, 
if you please! 


UT of a wealth of experience with prizes 

and other memorabilia, we can give no 

more cogent advice than to point out that 

a prize should be beautiful to contemplate, 

that it should endure usefully for a long, 

long time, and that it should be of such a 

nature that the prowess of its possessor can 

be written thereupon for future generations 
to gaze upon in awe! 


And we can add no more practical sug- 
gestion than to propose our shop as the 
place you will discover, not one such treas- 
ure, but, literally, two thousand such finds. 


For here we have such an endless variety 
of good golfing prizes that it is a wonder 
that every chairman seeking prizes does not 
storm our doors forthwith and settle his 
entire “problem” with distinction, complete- 
ness and little expense. 


OVINGTON’S 


436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
212 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[FROM FRIDAY, APRIL 22, TO FRIDAY, APRIL 29, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Because of the uncertainty of spring 
theatrical engagements, it is advisable to 
verify from the daily papers the continu- 
ance of attractions at theatres listed. 
Unless otherwise noted, performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m.—or at least 
that’s the managers’ story—and the mid- 
week matinée is on Wednesday. E. and 
W. mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Broapway—How bootleggers take their 
relaxations. BroapHurst, 44, 
W. 

CAPONSACCHI—Walter Hampden and 
Renaissance murder. 2:15 and 8:15 
p.M. . HAMPDEN’S, B’way at 63. 

Cuicaco—Murder and publicity a la 
Chicago viewed satirically. With 
Francine Larrimore. 2:35 and 8:35 
p.M. Music Box, 45, W 

Crime—The doings of a super-crook be- 
tween layers of hokum. Mat. Thurs. 
Times Square, 42, W. 

Her Carpsoarp Lover—Jeanne Eagels 


in a pleasant French farce. Empire, 
B’way at 40. 
Lyric Birt—Some esthetic and folk 


dancing, and an early Italian com- 

edy. Every Eve. except Mon. Mat. 

Sat. NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE, 

466 Grand. Busses leave Times 

Sq. at 8 p.m. 

Pim Passes By—Mr. Milne’s vague 

Mr. Pim again disturbs domestic 

bites. Garrick, 35, E.  Fri., Apr. 

22, and Sat., Apr. 23. Then off until 

May 2, while— 

Richt You Are Ir You THInk You 
ArE—provides some Pirandello sat- 
ire for the week cf Apr. 25. Mat. 
Thurs. Garrick, 35, E. 

Nep McCors’s DAuGHTER—Bootleggers 
conduct a losing battle with New 
England. eer Go.LpEN, 58, E. 
Fri., Apr. 22, and Sat., Apr. 23, then 
off until May 2, while— 

Tue Sitver Corp—shows mother love 
in modern clothes for the week of 


Mr. 


Apr. 25. Mat. Thurs. JouHn 
Go.LpEN, 58, E. 

PyGMALION—Shaw stirs up the Cinder- 
ella legend. Gurttp, 52, W. Fri., 





Apr. 22, and Sat., Apr. 23, then off 
until May 2, while— 

Tue Seconp MAN—a good comedy, so 
perfectly played that it seems bril- 
liant, runs throughout the week of 
Apr. 25. With Alfred Lunt and 
Margalo Gillmore. Mat. Thurs. 
GuItp, 52, W. 

REePERTORY—Eva Le Gallienne and her 
company presenting—Fri., Apr. 22, 
“Cradle Song”; Sat., (mat.) “Three 
Sisters,” (eve.) “Cradle Song’; 
Mon., “Cradle Song”; Tues., “Mas- 
ter Builder”; Wed., (mat.) “Cradle 
Song,” (eve.) “Inheritors”; Thurs., 
“John Gabriel Borkman”; Fri., “La 
Locandiera.” Of these we recom- 
mend “Cradle Song” most highly. 
Last week of season. Civic REPER- 
Tory, 6 Ave. at 14. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—A poignant play 
that recites the struggle of two of 
Saturday’s children. Special mat. 
Fri., Apr. 22. Bootn, 45, W. 

SprEAD EaAaGLE—A melodramatic satire 
of our next war with Mexico. Mar- 
TIN Beck, 45, W. 

Tue BarKker—Seduction and parental 
discipline in an authentic tent show. 
Bittmore, 47, W. 

THe Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more checkmates the wandering hus- 
band. Maxine E ttiott, 39, E. 

Tue Jazz Stncer—George Jessel re- 
turns. CenTuRY, Cent. Pk. W. at 
63. Closes Apr. 29. 

TuHeE Piay’s THE THING—An engage- 
ment saved by much light talk. Mat. 
Thurs. Henry Mitver’s, 43, E. 

Tue Roap to Rome—Hannibal’s rea- 
son for failing to take Rome. With 
Jane Cowl. PtaynHouse, 48, E. 

THE Spiper—A tricky play about mur- 
der and vaudeville. CHANIN’s, 46, W. 

THurstoN—The magician who does the 
Indian rope trick. Sun. Eve. also. 
CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 

TommMy—The cleanest of fun making a 
good comedy. Ettince, 42, W. 


WITH MUSIC 
Bye Bye Bonnre—Music flavored with 
prohibition and prison. CosMopoLi- 
TAN, Columbus Circle. 
Countess Maritza—Just another op- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


eretta—but with above average mu- 
sic. JoLson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. 

HonEYMooN LANE—Here you can hear 
“Half Moon” at the source. Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 

LeMairre’s ArFrairs—Charlotte Green- 
wood, Lester Allen, and Ted Lewis 
in a good revue. Majestic, 44, W. 

Lucky—Stars and things to amuse you. 
Mary Eaton, Walter Catlett and 
Paul Whiteman. New AMSTERDAM, 
42, W. 

Ou, Kay!—Gertrude Lawrence, Betty 
Compton, and Gershwin music. 2:35 
and 8:35 p.m. IMPERIAL, 45, W. 

Prccy-ANN—It’s all a dream, but an 
amusing one. With Helen Ford. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. 

QueEN HiGH—Luella Gear and Charles 
Ruggles in a good musical comedy. 


AMBASSADOR, 49, W. 


Rio Rira—Large, beautiful and tuneful. 
Mat. Thurs. 2:15 and 8:15 po. 
ZIEGFELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 


ScANDALS—Lots of stars in a splendid 


revue. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m. APOLLO, 
42, W. 
Tue Desert Sonc—Good singing and 


staging holding up a terrible book. 
Casino, B’way at 39. 

THE RaAmspiers—Marie Saxon and 
Clark and McCullough. And what 
more do you want? Lyric, 42, W. 


VANITIES—Average revue, with Julius 


Tannen, and Moran and Mack; 
above the average. Mat. Thurs. 
EARL CARROLL, 7 Ave. at 50. 


Yours Truty—Leon Errol’s knee, and 
Marion Harris’ voice. SHUBERT, 44, 


W. 


SuNpAY NiGcHtT Sacrep CoNCERTS— 
“Vaudeville” hiding behind “sacred.” 
Quality uncertain. PALACE, B’way at 
47, 8:30 p.m.; Eart CaArRo.t, 7 Ave. 
at 50, 8:30 p.m. WINTER GARDEN, 
B’way at 50, 8 p.m. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Sabin 
and St. Clare dancing here to Larry 
Siry’s music.** 

Cius Lino, 7 Ave. at 52.—Frances Wil- 
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“An ounce 
of prevention... 


Don’t forget that this old proverb 
applies to financial health just as surely 
as to physical health. 


Your bank is your financial doctor. 
Its sincere desire to guide you to a 
healthier estate is limited only by the 
extent to which you use it. 


Keep fit fnancially— 
Read the column at the right. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Madison Avenue at 28th Street 


PARIS 
Total resources more than $475,000,000 


LONDON 


\o E.T. C. of N. Y., 1927 


99 


247 Broadway 


MEXICO CITY 





Examine your 
financial health 


Men readily submit to physical examina- 
tion to assure themselves that their health 
is not being endangered through neglect. 
Financial health is next in importance. 
Why neglect it? 


1. Have you asked your bank to check 
your security holdings and to advise you as 
to their latest investment rating and suit- 
ability to your needs; also have you asked 
vour bank, from a knowledge of your 
present holdings and circumstances, to 
recommend advantageous future invest- 
ments? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive the Equitable | | 
Investment Memorandum, which 
outlines a plan that will enable us intelli- 
gently to suggest from the present market 
those bonds offering distinct advantages 
to you. 


2. Have you taken out ample life in- 
surance to keep your family from want, 
should you die suddenly or become per- 
manently incapacitated and have you 
given careful thought to how your in- 
surance will be paid? 


If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of our | | 
booklet, J’/] Make Assurance Dou- 

ble Sure. It tells how, through a life thsur- 
ance trust, you may materially mefease the 
net amount of your estate. Ask your insur- 
ance agent about it, too. 


3. Have you protected your estate by 
making a will and appointing a trust 
company executor-trustee? 


If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive a copy of the | | 
Equitable Will Memorandum and 
our booklet, How to Protect Your Estate 
and Your Family. The Will Memorandum 
is a simple form which, when filled out, 
will give your lawyer the information he 
needs in drawing your will. 


4. Have you arranged to have your 
bank assume responsibility for the prompt 
collection of interest on bonds, prompt 
collection and reinvestment of matured 
principal and in other ways insure you 
against possible losses through personal 
neglect? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive our booklet [ 
explaining the advantages of The 
Safe-Keeping Account. For a negligible 
charge you may avoid the burden of detail 
and risk of serious losses. This is a particu- 
larly popular service with travelers. 


PR fe ee Be Ad gl 
Tear off this column and mail it to the near- 
est office of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 
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Do You 


Know? | 


Today’s Packard Six is the 
finest car—excepting only to- 
day’s Packard Eight—that 
the Packard Motor Com- 
pany has ever built in all its 
27-year history. 


Yet the price of the most 
popular Packard Six model 
is lower by half than the in- 
troductory price of this 
great car seven years ago. 
The five-passenger Sedan 
may now be delivered to you 
for $2431—a figure which 
establishes a new price class 
for quality cars. 


Today’s Packard Six, in ad- 
dition to the fine engineering 
and precision workmanship 
so long associated with Pack- 


ard cars offers many refine- . 


ments, found on no other 
car except the Packard Eight 
—which contribute to vastly 
superior performance, great- 
er comfort and new ease of 
routine care. 


Motorists have been quick 
to appreciate the new Pack- 
ard Six values offered by the 
recent price reduction of 


$335. 


May we suggest prompt ac- 
tion to insure early delivery ? 


cw 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lst Street 
1037. Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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liams, a grand blues singer, enter- 
taining the smart world.*** 

Cius Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—The dear 
old Yacht Club Boys are here.*** 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Sen- 
sational acrobatic dancing by Mitty 
and Tillio.** 

Cius RicHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Harry 
Richman still wisecracking.** 

Georce OLsen’s Cius, 159 W. 49.— 
George Murphy and Juliette John- 
son dancing here now.** 

Paropy Cus, B’way at 48.—Clayton, 
Durante and Jackson are amusing.* 

PauL WHITEMAN’S, B’way at 48.—Ter- 
ribly crowded, but grand music.** 

Ross Fenton Cius, B’way at 50.—Ben 
Bernie and Sophie Tucker at a col- 
legiate Broadway club.** 

SALON Roya, 310 W. 58.—Tommy Ly- 
man entertaining the stay-out-all- 
nighters.* 

Texas Guinan, 117 W. 48.—The 
Queen of them all receiving here.* 

Vitta VeENtcE, 10 E. 60.—Margot and 
Gerry dancing here for the élite.*** 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—For in- 
formal Village spirit and low cou- 
vert, County Fair, 54 E. 9, is 
worth trying. Shaler and Moffet in 
songs of the nineties.* 

HarRLEM—Barron’s Exctusive Cuus, 7 
Ave. at 134, and SMALL’s, 7 Ave. at 
134, are the high spots. Go late and 
don’t dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, best exponent of impromptu 
Russian entertainment.* 

* Neepn’t Dress. 


** Betrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 
*** Must Dress. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3. E. and W. mean 
East and West of Broadway.) 


CuHanc—A film of the struggle for life 
in Siam. You should not miss it. 
Continuous from 9:30 a.m. RIVOLI, 
B’way at 49. Opens Fri., Apr. 29. 
IRoNsIDES—A _ beautiful picture 
with a slim and foolish story. Cri- 

TERION, B’way at 44. 

RoucH Ruipers—Young love and the 
Spanish-American War. COoHAN, 
B’way at 43. 

SECRETS OF THE SouL—Dealing with 
psychoanalysis. Has not been re- 
viewed, so quality is unknown. 
FirtH Ave. PLayHousgE, 5 Ave. 
at 12. 

Stipe Ketty Siiwe—Professional base- 
ball making a good film. Empassy, 
B’way at 47. 

Tue Betrer ’Ote—Syd Chaplin as Old 
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Bill in slapstick war comedy. Open; 
Apr. 23. Stranpb, B’way at 48. 

THE Bic Parape—This is about the war. 
Maybe you have heard about it. As. 
Tor, B’way at 45. 

Wuat Price Gtory—Strenuous and 
true comedy. With Victor McLag. 
len. Harris, 42 W. 

Wue A Man Loves—Manon Lescaut 
and a lot of hokum make a ver 
good picture. With John Barr 
more. Vitaphone at 2:15 and 8:15 
P.M. Feature at 3 (3:30 Sun.) and 
9 p.m. WarNER’S, B’way at 51. 


The following also are recommended, 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 


BLIND ALLEYs, BLONDE oR BRUNETTE, 
Let It Rain, Lonc Pants, Parabisé 
FOR Two, THE BELovep Rocug, THE 
ScaRLET LETTER, and WuiTE GoLp. 


ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 


AMERICANA—Portraits by James Bar- 
ton Longacre. Open Sun., | to 6 
P.M. METROPOLITAN MuSEvUoM. 

Drawincs—Old Masters, _ including 
Michael Angelo and Rubens. Co- 
RONA Muwnot1, 310 Riverside. 

EcypTiAN Art—Famous Carnarvon Col- 
lection on view. Open Sun., | to 
6 P.M. METROPOLITAN MuSEUoM. 

Mixep Brew—Some good French and 
lesser Americans, mainly from the 
Quinn collection. VALENTINE Dv- 
DENSING, 43 E. 57. 

PALESTINE CHILDREN—Drawings from 
the younger set of the Holy Land. 
New GA tery, Madison at 57. 

Paris AMERICANS—Men working near 
the source. BrooKLyN Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, B’klyn. 

RocKWELL KENT—An important Ameri- 
can painter. WHILDENSTEIN, 5 Ave. 
at 52. 

SisLEY—One of the best French. Dv- 
RAND-RUEL, 12 E. 57. 

THELMA GrosvENOR—One of their four 
Americans. DupENsinc, 45 W. 44. 

TitiAn—The new acquisition on view. 
Open Sun., 1 to 6 p.m. MeETROPOLI- 
TAN MusEvuoM. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
begin at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Aeolian Con- 
cert Hall still at 34 W. 43.) 

RECITALS 


Rotanp Hayes—A long leave of ab- 
sence follows this recital. Car- 


NEGIE HALL, Fri. Eve., Apr. 22. 
DusoL_inA GIANNINI—A sweet voice in 

a benefit concert of Italian music. 

CARNEGIE HALL, Sun. Aft., Apr. 24. 
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ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


AmericAN Music—Schelling, Macmil- 
len, Peralta and American Orches- 
tral Society. CARNEGIE HALL, Fri. 
Aft., Apr. 22. 

AMERICAN ORCHESTRAL SocieETy—Clif- 
ton conducting: AEOLIAN HALL, 
Mon. Aft., Apr. 25. 

CHorAL Art SocieTY OF PHILADELPHIA 
—AEOLIAN HALL, Mon. Eve., Apr. 
23. 

PeopLe’s CHorRUS—Camillieri conduct- 
ing: CARNEGIE HALL, Tues. Eve., 
Apr. 26. 

University G Lee CLiuB—CARNEGIE 
Haut, Thurs. Eve., Apr. 28. 

BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
Zaslawsky conducting: CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Eve., Apr. 29. 


OP ERA 


Fine Arts Granp Opgra Co.—Sun. 
Eve., Apr. 24, “Rigoletto.” K. oF 
C. AupiToriuM, 8 Ave. at 50. 


ON THE AIR 


GotpbMAN BAnpb—WEAF, Fri., Apr. 22 
and 29, at 8. 

Boston SyMPHONY—Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. WJZ, Sat., Apr. 23, at 
8:10. 

P ut ALTHOUSE—Tenor, Atwater Kent 
Hour. WEAF, Sun., Apr. 24, at 
9:15. ; 

PRESIDENT CooL_ipGeE—Speaking at the 
United Press Dinner. WJZ, Mon., 
Apr. 25, at 9. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL— PROFESSIONAL — GIANTS VS. 
PuIiLa., Fri., Apr. 22; Sat., Apr. 23. 
Giants vs. Boston, Sun., Apr. 24; 
Thurs., Apr. 28; Fri., Apr. 29. 
Weekdays at 3 p.M., Sun. 3:30. PoLo 
Grounps, 8 Ave. at 157. Take 6 
or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus No. 3. 

YANKEES vS. WASHINGTON, Mon., 
Apr. 25; Tues., Apr. 26; Wed., Apr. 
27, at 3 p.m. YANKEE STADIUM, 
Grand Ave. at 161. Take 6 or 9 
Ave. “L” or Jerome Ave. Subway. 

CoLLEGE—HARVvVARD vs. COLUM- 
BIA, Sat., Apr. 23, at 3 p.m.; Cor- 
NELL vs. CoLtumBIA, Fri., Apr. 29, 
at 3:30 p.m. BAKER FIELD, B’way 
at 218. 

BrooKLYN Horse SHow—Tues., Apr. 
26, through Sat., Apr. 30, daily 
at 7:30 p.m. and Sat. Aft. B’KLYN 
RipING AND Drivinc CLuB, Pros- 
pect Park Plaza. 

RaciInc—Jamaica Track opens Mon., 
Apr. 25. Weekdays, at 2:30 P.M. 
Jamaica, L. I. Special trains leave 
Penn. Station. 

( NITED Hunts Meet—The annual cur- 
tain raiser of the spring Season. 


ABOUT. TOWN. ; 





Sat., Apr. 23, BELMONT Park TeER- 
MINAL. Trains leave Penn. Station 


at 12:30 and 1:40 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Avuction—FitzGerald collection of Im- 
pressionist paintings and Korean pot- 
tery. Sales as follows: Paintings, 
Fri., Apr. 22, at 8:15; pottery, Fri., 
Apr. 22, and Sat., Apr. 23, at 2:30. 
AMERICAN ArT Assn., 30 E. 57. 


BeneFits—The following will be com- 
mitted in the name of charity—Rain- 
bow Ball, Ritz, Fri., Apr. 22; Car- 
nival of Imagination, RoosEvELrT, 
Fri., Apr. 22; “Lady, Be Good!” 
(amateur performance), PLAza, 
Fri., Apr. 22; Bal du Printemps, 
Ritz, Thurs., Apr. 28. 

CHILDREN’s PLay—“The Image of Ar- 
temis” acted by youthful talent. Fri. 
Aft., Apr. 22 at 3:30. HAMPpDEN’s 
THEATRE, B’way at 63. 


Circus—Everything as usual and a 
white elephant for good measure. 
Weekdays, 2 and 8 p.m. Map. Soa. 
GARDEN. 

Co_teceE Dramatics—Hasty Puppine 
SHow—The song and dance men of 
Harvard. Mecca Temp e, Fri., 
Apr. 22. And— 

YALE Dramatic Society—Pro- 
fessor Baker’s pupils put on “Bold 
Bad Man.” Fri., Apr. 29. Heck- 
SCHER THEATRE, 5 Ave. at 104. 

Dance Recitat—Anna Duncan. Sun. 
Eve., Apr. 24, at 8:30. GuiLp 
THEATRE, 52, W. of B’way. 

DEBATES — CLARENCE DARROW VS. 
Wayne B. WHEELER on “Prohibi- 
tion and Its Effect upon 1928 Presi- 
dential Candidates,” Mayor Walker 
presiding. Sat. Eve., Apr. 23, at 
8:30. CarNeEGIE Hatt. And— 

OswaLtp GARRISON VILLARD VS. 
Martin H. Weyraucu (the editor 
of the Nation vs. an editor of the 
Graphic) on “Is the Tabloid a 
Harmful Influence in America?” 
Fri., Apr. 22, at 8:30. ComMMUNITY 
CuHuRCH, Park at 34. 

Lamss’ GAmMBot—The annual Frolic of 
these theatrical gentlemen. Sun., 
Apr. 24. MetTROPOLITAN OPERA 
House. 

Witp West SHow—‘Slippery Gulch,” 
an old frontier town with cowboys, 
desperadoes and early-American sa- 
loon scenes. On view daily, 7 p.m. 
to 3 a.M., beginning Sat., Apr. 23. 
69 REGIMENT Armory, Lexington at 
26. 

And, oh, yes! Daylight Saving will be 
resumed Sunday, Apr. 24, at 2 a.m. You 
set it ahead one hour. (In case you are 
one who gets all snarled up en this thing, 
when the cloek strikes 2, set yours at 3.) 

















For Madame. and-Mademoiselle 
Out oF Paris INro New 
York STEPs JULIENNE'S 
New Oxrorp 


18.50 


Exclusive 


{ 


Blue or cocoa kidskin; also 
black patent leather; with 
contrasting appliqué. 
Tue Sxoe Sxop 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Ad Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, by . 
Fraukiin Simon & Co., Ine 
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Look tor the name 
"Balcrank'on the eye 


Beauty, Style ~~ No ane ~~ 


Balcrank Collision Absorbers (direct descendants of the well-known Bumper family) 


recently made their debut in New York, and henceforward will be seen constantly 


in the company of well-groomed automobiles. 


So now, you can pick out a Balcrank to harmonize with the color of your car—or your 


temperament, and give your enemies something to get jealous about! 


Just tell your car dealer the new car must be up-to-the-minute, with Balcranks. He 
can give them to you, for bumpers are seldom furnished by the car manufacturer. Or, 


you can secure full information from any of the following: 











Va: o- 


DIRECTION OF FORCE 














A sudden collision is first absorbed by 
the tempered Balcrank springs, 

Any excess shock is then directed by a 
DOWNWARD motion into the _ car 
springs, “B’”’, where it, too, is absorbed 


SMITH & GREGORY, 121 W. 52nd St. F. B. HAGUE CO., 96 Washington St., Newark SERVICE AUTO SUPPLY CO., 1413 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 


Circle 2057, Bronx and Manhattan Market 6424, Northern New Jersey 


trimming cannot rust. ee ee 


COLLISION ABSORBERS 


Prospect 4700, Brooklyn and Long Island 


Balcrank colors will not chip and 
peel like ordinary finishes. The 


Balcranks carry the highest rating 


given by the Insurance Under- 


writers Laboratories. 
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The Sports Mode 


Inspired in England and France 
And Introduced by Wanamaker’s 


Here is the hardy French matelot... 
whose picturesque garb was the in- 
spiration for a very smart new fash- 
— ion. The colorful stripes of his rough 
shirt have been copied by Wana- 
maker’s .. . in fine wool... to wear 
for all sports or for town wear with 
the tailleur! Colors in the sea-faring 
spirit of the original. White and 
navy blue, white and light marine 
blue, white and red, white and black, 
navy blue and red. The price, $12.50. 


For Golfing .... though it is readily agreed one must “keep 
the eye on the ball”’. . . all clever young feminines remember 
that the other eye notes what is being worn... and the smarter 
the costume, the more distracted the opponent! Here is a 
three-piece golfing costume... which is as smart on cool days 
with the sleeveless cardigan as on warm days without it. In 
the always smart natural color jersey with stripes of red, blue, 
green, or orange. The price, $49.50. 


Between two such appropriately tennis-frocked young women 
who can be the champion? Is it the English player at the left 
who wears the “‘WIMBLEDON” tennis costume . . . that white 
pique frock which the British players sponsor and which 
Wanamaker’s introduced to America? Our reproduction is 


$12.50. 


Or is it her silk clad opponent with the Parisian interpretation 
of the smart and practical thing for the tennis courts . . . 
created by JANE REGNY .. . the notable sports couturiere? 
Reproduced in crepe de chine with gay leather belt. The 
price, $39.50. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE CIRCUS calls up memo- 
ries of the old Garden, and we 


are haunted by moments long 
dead. Besides being more smelly, the 





old home of the circus was so ar- 
ranged that, on entering, you usually 
got mixed up with the freak parade 
and—unless you were careful—walked 
right out into the tanbark ring, side 
by side with the fat lady. This was 
more fun than the present arrange- 
ment, where it is possible to come and 
go without so much as rubbing elbows 
with a single glamorous person or 
animal. 


AS ONE who has followed closely 
the recent discussion of proper 
clothes for girls of Camp Fire age, we 
are prompted to disclose a national 
situation existent in connection with 
this organization; namely, that in 
Western cities it is but an easy step 
from the Camp Fire to the Junior 
League, and that it is regarded as au 
fait for Junior League young ladies to 
mingle freely with Camp Fire young 
ladies. To our local Junior Leaguers, 
therefore, we point out that there may 
be certain advantages in this com- 
munity of ideas—for one thing, it 
ought to be mighty handy to light a 
cigarette by rubbing sticks together. 


;XACTLY how willing people 
4 are to become authors (let the 
hook be what it may) is shown by the 
report that one publishing house alone 





has considered for publication, to date, 
a total of seventy-five question-and- 
answer books. Exactly how willing 
the public is to gratify literary 
aspirants is shown by the fact that 
eight new question books were deliv- 
ered by fulsome presses last week. 
Still, the whole mad scene is not with- 
out its brighter side: only yesterday 
an acquaintance approached us and 
cried cheerily, “Hello, old man, what 
do you know?” “I know,” we re- 
plied sharply, “that the Byzantine civi- 
lization preceded the Doric column.” 





We have not seen the friend since, 
and never expect to again. 


T REQUIRES, so Mr. Banton 

says, more moral character to get 
a license to drive a taxicab than it 
does to get a license to run a night 
club. ‘This apparently explains why, 
in one instance, it is so difficult to get 
change for five dollars and, in the 
other instance, it is ridiculous even to 
mention it! It’s a case of moral char- 
acter. 


(> THOUGHTS are given 
wings by the news of so many 
airmen preparing to fly from New 





York to Paris. Yet the more we read 
the newspaper stories, the more we are 


tempted to offer a prize ourself. It 
would be a prize to the aviator who 
would start flying across the ocean 
(and we would not care how far he 
got) without announcing that he was 
doing it to promote international good 
will. 


| ppmengeens doesn’t gain a jot, to 
our artless way of thinking, by 
being reported by such writers for the 
press as John Roach Straton, Dorothy 
Dix, and Maurine Watkins. The 
Snyder trial is spread all over the 
front pages and “interpreted” —as the 
editors say—by literary figures. It 
is a bid for circulation, and nothing 
more; the interpretation by literary 
persons is usually less good than the 
account a regular reporter would turn 
in. But this is a crazy day: one would 
suspect that life’s greatest goal is to 
commit a murder in such strange and 





elaborate style that one’s trial will be 
reported by Fannie Hurst. 


Finishing Touch 


E HEARD a builder last week 

discoursing bitterly upon the 
irony of life. About to finish a build- 
ing, upon which he was working, by 
laying the linoleum on the floors, he 
awoke one morning to read in the 
papers of the new building regulation 
that decrees that linoleum as floor cov- 
ering is illegal. He hastened to the 
Municipal Building to interview 
whatever city official has charge of 
such matters. ‘The doorman stopped 
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him at the entrance to the official’s of- 
fices. ‘You can’t go in there,” he 
said, “they’re laying linoleum on the 
floors.” 


Up the Ladder 


ORE and more is heard of Mr. 

Edgar B. Davis, who has diz- 
zied all Broadway with what it calls 
the most expensive theatrical flop in 
history. He is the financial backer of 
“The Ladder,” which in its six 
months’ run is said to have cost him 
something like $450,000. We re- 
cently came upon a gentleman who 
has known Mr. Davis for many years 
and we gather that, far from being 
the ready investor type that the the- 
atrical business is said always to be 
looking for, he is something else again. 
Instead he is, apparently, a man who 
knows what he wants and who doesn’t 
care much about $450,000 one way 
or another because of his confidence 
in his ability to make as much money 














Relatives 


as he wants whenever it is necessary. 

Mr. Davis was born in Brockton, 
Mass., and became, while still young, 
the efficient and able $25,000-a-year 
executive of a shoe company. His 
health failing, he tossed this job light- 
ly overboard and started on a trip 
around the world. In the Orient he 
was struck by the possibilities in rub- 
ber. He interested the United States 
Rubber Company and, as his share of 
the enterprise he suggested, he made 
something like two million dollars. 
This was his first fortune. 


VEN in those days he was start- 
ling. He proceeded to give much 

of this money away, largely to sons and 
daughters of his business associates. A 
day came when most of his fortune 


was gone. He thereupon sold the fur- 
niture in his office in the Harriman 
Bank Building, his cars and other per- 
sonal property, and started for the 
Texas oil fields. There was never 
any fear in Mr. Davis’ mind, we are 
told, that he would have much diffi- 


culty in making a few million dollars. 


there. 

In short order he brought in an oil 
field. When big oil interests offered 
him three millions for it he refused 
to sell, and proceeded, with the aid of 
men who had been associated with him 
in the rubber business, to develop the 
field so that, when he did sell it, he 
got twelve millions. 

With the conclusion of this deal 
Mr. Davis again became generous. He 
gave two millions in bonuses to his 
associates, a million to the State of 
Texas for agricultural research, a mil- 
lion to Massachusetts for education, a 
swimming pool to Brockton, his home 
town. He gave the biggest barbecue 
ever and bought farms to provide 


The object of 


their concern. 
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parking space for all the automobiles 
that came. He gave $10,000 for the 
best painting of a Texas wild flower, 
because these flowers had comforted 
him in his early oil field days. He 
has two business tenets: first, never in- 
vest in another’s enterprise and, sec- 
ond, never lend money. Once a friend 
wrote him asking that he take a finan- 
cial interest in a project which needed 
money. Davis replied no, but offered 
to give him ten thousand dollars jf 
that would help. 


S regards “The Ladder,” the sto- 
ry is that one day he read a verse 
in the Bible which suggested to him 
reincarnation. In Texas he had met 
a journalist whom he had known in 
his youth, Frank Davis. He commis- 
sioned the latter (who is no relative) 
to write a show on the transmigration 
of souls. Later he engaged Isadore 
Luckstone to write incidental music 
for the production. Luckstone, a mu- 
sic teacher, years before had drilled 
the millionaire to speak in a bass voice 
instead of an incongruous falsetto. 
They say that Mr. Davis now is 
still as determined as ever to make 
“The Ladder” successful and he may 
order some rewriting done. They 
say, too, that even now he is maturing, 
right here in New York, a deal by 
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which he will make his third and larg- 
est fortune. 


Easter 


OT SO much a parade, perhaps, 

as an invasion, was last Sun- 
day’s Easter procession. The motion 
picture machines that peeked out of 
taxicabs, perched on the scaffolding of 
every building along Fifth Avenue, 
and fired on St. Bartholomew’s from 
the concrete trenches of Park Avenue, 
will undoubtedly bring about cries of 
recognition when the films are shown 
back home, South, West or North. 
The Big National Mobilization was 
on Fifth. On Park Avenue a num- 
ber of persons were seen to recognize 
each other and doff hats and bow. 


“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Jones, I 


can change $50.” 





Comparing the play with the one 


they gave thirty years ago. 


Critique 


HAT George Antheil, com- 

poser of the “Ballet Meéca- 
nique,” thinks of Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven (composer of one or two pret- 
ty catchy tunes himself) has been re- 
vealed by a friend of the noisy young 
modern. “What is your opinion of 
Beethoven?” the friend asked. “I 
love him but I do not respect him,” 
replied Antheil. 


Tanbark 
IP is dead, and Lew Graham, the 


former announcer, is in a hos- 
pital, and Charles Ringling has passed 
into a circus man’s heaven; but posi- 
tively the greatest show on earth seems 
to us still positively great. 

In this age of polite advertising it 
is pleasant to observe the immortality 
of Barnum’s superlatives. An ele- 
phant is still a “ponderous pachyderm” 
and Lillian Leitzel “a miniature mar- 
vel of mid-air” who “breaks every 
law of gravity.” If it has changed 
at all, the circus has gone dressy. The 
announcer (who no longer has to be 
a Stentor because he has a microphone ) 
was garbed faultlessly, and could have 
gone direct to a formal affair follow- 
ing the performance; May Wirth was 
chaperoned by a gentleman in a din- 
ner jacket—costume of almost all the 
men who had to do with the horses; 
Mr. Christiansen himself obviously 
had been turned out by a most capable 
valet. 

Apparently it is also true that the 
prima-donna influence is gaining from 
year to year. ‘There probably never 
has been anything quite so triumphal 
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The younger ones 
manage to pass the 
time pleasantly. 
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as the entrance into the arena of Con 
Colleano, a Spanish tight-wire artist. 
First there appear six gorgeous body 
slaves (gorgeously garbed in Spanish 
clothes, but seen to be of slightly Irish 
extraction) and when they have 
formed a human aisle, in comes Col- 
leano himself, bringing the little 
woman along for atmosphere. Just 
before he enters the ring he kicks off 
his slippers and the six attendants slink 
away. One or two of the stars 
have personal French maids, who trot 
right out with them; and Miss Leit- 
zel does her twister only after she has 
tossed away a little piece of pink gauze 
to a special attendant in red livery 
down below. 


E are always mildly surprised to 
find the same old family com- 
prising the circus. Its stars are retained, 
almost into their senility—which is ap- 
parently a tradition. May Wirth can 
still step up on a horse’s back, but it 
seemed like an effort the other night. 
Leitzel looked something less than 
girlish; yet there is no sign of any 
competitor brushing her aside. Even 
the animals go right on into a pen- 
sion, and one finds a docile old ring 
horse earning his oats up to the bitter 
end by carrying a seal in the seal act. 
There’s that pride about the circus! 
The night we attended, White 
Cloud, the balloon horse, slipped at 
the very peak of the ascension and his 
hind quarters dangled precariously 
from the sputtering platform. His 
lady rider naturally spent a few busy 
moments while the contraption was 
being lowered, but with all that she 
had the time and the inclination to 
raise the parachute when she was near 
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the floor—because it was part of the 
stunt. 

We also had the thrill of seeing 
Mr. Christiansen’s largest quadrupe- 
dal act go wrong. And besides the 
discipline for the animals, there was 
also pride in achievement in the way 
he got them all untangled again and 
off to a new start. 


Solution 
i we had abandoned hope, 


a kind reader turned in the so- 
lution of our word-changing problem, 
transforming “winter” into “spring.” 
It was done successfully by Alice 
Duer Miller, and we herewith publish 
the answer. 

Eighteen steps are required: ““Win- 
ter — winder — winded — wended 
—rended—rented—retted—re-tied— 
re-ties —- retins — re-pins — repine 
—rapine — ravine — raving — sav- 
ing—saying—spying—-spring.” 

Notice that the intermediate words 
are formed by the change of only one 
letter at a time and no letters are ever 
transposed. ‘This is a rule violated by 
several readers who sent in answers. 
In this case, no proper nouns are used, 
but the game is sometimes played un- 
der rules which allow them and for- 
eign words as well. For parlor use it 
is best, we are told by adepts, to stick 
to four- or five-letter words. 


Young Masters 
ELLTALE smears of color on 
unsuspected sleeves and un- 


guarded-moment references to rose 
madder have revealed to us recently 
the alarming fact that the passion for 
painting is rapidly reaching the pro- 
portions of an epidemic. We did not 
realize the seriousness of the situation 
until the other night when, at a dining 
place, we found the hat-check boy 
working, between incoming and out- 
going hats, on an oil study of a lady. 
That, of course, convinced us of the 
impossibility of immunity. 

So far, we have been unable to de- 
termine how it all started. There are 
those who hold Somerset Maugham re- 
sponsible. ““The Moon and Sixpence,” 
they say, must have put into more 
than one head the notion that it would 
be rather fun to leave mundane re- 
sponsibilities and become, with the 
curtain lowered to indicate a lapse of 
years, an old master. Others blame 


it on nothing more than the fact that 
modérn paintings have the appearance 























“And are your memoirs in the Daily Prattle really true?” 
“Well, I signed ’em, lady. But this narrow life don’t leave 


me no time for reading.” 


of being easily tossed off by the artist. 

At any rate, the leaven has spread, 
and to the most unexpected quarters. 
Mr. Heywood Broun, of course, is 
still painting. He is almost an old 
master now, and has a smock. Then 
there is Walter Damrosch, who has 
dropped the baton only to pick up the 
brush. He has joined a class working 
from life. Elihu Root, Jr., when not 
following his father’s footsteps in the 
law courts, produces some admirable 
landscapes. Among the others are 
Deems Taylor, Michel Fokine, the 
dancer; Dr. Stanley Bauch (exhibiting 
always as “Stan”); Harry Herring, 
engraver; Charles Burchfield, wall- 
paper manufacturer; Sherwood An- 
derson, the novelist; Paul Renouard, 
chemist; Charles Downing Lay, 
landscape architect; Osgood Perkins 
and Leslie Howard, actors. It is 
even reported that Harpo Marx, of the 
Marx Brothers, has been painting in 
secret for years and recently engaged 
a studio in Chicago while playing 
there. 


OR some reason, the art situation 
has become acute in medical circles, 
too. A few weeks ago an art exhibi- 
tion was opened at the Academy of 
Medicine, and among the unsuspected 
New York physicians and surgeons 
who showed work were Dr. I. Seth 
Hirsch, X-ray specialist at Bellevue; 
Dr. Karl Vogel, Dr. Henry Moeller, 
Dr. Robert Abbe, Dr. Leigh Hunt, 
Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, Dr. Charles 
L. Dana and Dr. Clarence de La Cha- 
pelle. Most of these, however, go in 
for sculpture. 
We are told that in one Sunday art 


class in the city may be found a plas- 
terer, a pants-presser, a portrait painter, 
a daughter of a multi-millionaire, two 
book-salesmen, a retired lawyer, an 
old lady of ninety and a school teacher. 
One of the students recently quit be- 
cause the others objected to the space 
he took up with a six-foot canvas. It 
developed that he is a watch-repairer 
and specializes all week in timepieces 
so tiny they are worn in rings and 
coat-lapel buttons. 


Simple Honors 


rR. WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD and 

his secretary, we learn, hailed 

a taxicab after a lecture engagement 

the other night and were a little sur- 

prised, at the first traffic stop, to be 
addressed by the chauffeur. 

“Are- you Mr. Whitehead, the 
bridge expert?” he queried. Mr. 
Whitehead said he was. “I thought 
I heard her call you Mr. Whitehead. 
Well, this is something to tell the 
wife! She says you’re swell. We're 
great bridge players. The reason I 
took up bridge was on account of her. 
She said she wouldn’t marry me un- 
less I did.” 

Thus it went until Mr. Whitehead 
arrived at his studio in West Forty- 
fifth Street. There he invited his Jehu 
upstairs and presented him with an 
autographed copy of his book. 

“That’s swell,” said the taxi man. 
“And we need it. The other night 
my wife bids three no-trump right off 
the reel. I put down the dummy and 
walked around to see her hand. She 
didn’t have a face card. Later I asked 
her why she bid no-trump. ‘Because,’ 
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she says, ‘I had a terrible hand and I 


didn’t want anything trump’.” 


German 
HE FUSS and feathers which 


surrounded the arrival of the new 
steamship New York suggests that the 
Hamburg American Line is out to re- 
cain its former glory. ‘The ship was 
christened abroad by Mrs. James 
Walker, welcomed at the Battery by 
a fireboat salute, and inducted into the 
pier by the Mayor. In person we 
sailed down the bay to meet it. 

We were duly impressed by the 
triumphal arrival and by the vessel 
herself. Viewed from dead astern, 
the protuberances called “side blisters” 
give her something of the appearance 
of an oil tanker and take the edge off 
her dignity, but we are told they add 
greatly to her stability. They are 
part of the new equipment to over- 
come rough seas. ‘The after portion 
of the ship’s superstructure is molded 
into a winter garden and her poop has 
new rounded lines. ‘These things, to- 
gether with a rakish cruiser stern, give 
an ultramodern touch. Every room, 
so we were informed, has an acou- 








phone enabling passengers to hear con- 
certs even though they may be seasick 
and abed. 

One recalls the days of the Vater- 
land (now the Leviathan), the Im- 
perator (Berengaria) and the social 
importance of the sailings from Hobo- 
ken with half a dozen convivial fare- 
well parties under way simultaneously 
in the dining saloons. In those days the 
Hamburg American Line was proud, 
and, in addition to the passengers, it 
carried what we quickly estimate to be 
millions of tons of mercantile ship- 
ping. 

But the comeback, we _ under- 
stand, is to be along the line of me- 
dium-sized vessels —- Germany not 
having enough money to build Vater- 
lands now—and ten-day boats to 


Hamburg. 


Trick Camels 
ECENT living-room tricks in- 


clude several based on the Camel 
cigarette package. A trickster points 
to the word “cigarettes,” in the fourth 
line on the back of the package, and 
holds up four coins, a nickel, a dime, 





“Two ham sandwiches, please.” 
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a penny and a quarter. You are asked 
what coin will just cover the word. 
We will not spoil the puzzle by telling 
you the answer, but we warn you that 
everybody is wrong. It is one of those 
optical things. 
asked to count the number of times 
the letter “E” appears in the printed 
words on the back of the package 
(revenue stamp not included). Why 
he fails to count correctly is some- 
thing to take up with a psychologist, 
but he usually does. A third stunt is 
to point out the figure of a lion hid- 
den in the camel’s back, a protective 
measure, we are told, adopted when a 
German firm pirated the label, and 
still another poser is whether the ani- 
mal pictured is a camel or a drome- 
dary. Either answer is right: a drome- 
dary is an especially fleet one-humped 
animal; the two-humped animal is 
the Bactrian camel. 


Next, the victim is 


Chicle 


HIS month’s romantic jewel 

story: A personable man entered 
one of the exclusive shops and asked 
to be shown some uncut stones. They 
were exhibited and he examined them. 
He decided not to buy and started for 
the door but, before he had got ten 
feet, the salesman discovered that a 
valuable gem was missing. A detec- 
tive stopped the man at the door and 
he was taken, at his own insistence, to 
a private room, where he was thor- 
oughly searched. The stone was not 
found. 

Detectives afterward trailed the 
suspect for months, in vain. Several 
weeks later a young woman visited 
the same shop and, after looking at a 
tray of uncut stones, likewise depart- 
ed without making a purchase. The 
alert clerk, however, saw her slip 
something into her bag and, although 
no jewels were missing, signalled that 
she be stopped at the door. She was 
duly indignant but finally consented 
to be searched. In her bag was found 
a hardened wad of gum, and in the 
centre of this the missing stone. She 
had waited four months to slip it 
from beneath the counter where her 
confederate had stuck it. 


IXTURES REPORTED: 

Cocktail, unnamed—juice of 
three lemons, white of one egg, heap- 
ing tablespoonful of orange marma- 
lade, gin to desired strength. Shake 
ingredients thoroughly before adding 
ice. —Tue New Yorkers 
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ORTIMER UPDEGRAF, partner 
M of Brent & Updegraf, a lit- 

tle firm that specializes in 
public utility bonds, finds it pleasant 
to make his subordinates think of him 
as a financial magnate of the first 
water. He has several methods of do- 
ing this. One method is to conduct 
all telephone conversations in a whis- 
per, raising his voice only to shout 
out large sums of money, and instant- 
ly subsiding into a whisper again. An- 
other method, not so successful, is to 
give himself an air of mystery and 
dumbfound his secretary by ceasing 
suddenly to understand the simplest 
words. ‘‘Where’s Brent?” he asks. 
“At lunch, Mr. Updegraf.” ‘The 
great man seems intensely annoyed. 
“Eh?” he snaps, “speak up.” “Mr. 
Brent is out at lunch, Mr. Updegraf.” 
“What? Say what you mean. What’s 
lunch? Whose lunch?” “Luncheon, 
a bite to eat.” “Ha! So you want to 
teach me, eh?” Worn out by such 
charades, Mr. Updegraf returns home 
in an exhausted condition. When his 
wife, who has a large independent in- 
come, asks him why he works so hard 
he gives her a pitying smile. “And 
where,” he demands, “would you be 
if I didn’t?”—an argument that 
seems unanswerable to both of them. 
After dinner he spreads out a great 
number of market reports and stock 
circulars on a card table by his chair 
and begins to work. In ten minutes 
he puts down his pencil. The silvery 
ash of his cigar, in the tray at his 
elbow, grows longer and longer. Mor- 
timer Updegraf is asleep. 


Ow ALEXANDROVITCH TossOFF’s 
name is not Ossip Alexandro- 
vitch Tossoff. But no one can re- 
member the name of the man whose 
name is not Ossip Alexandrovitch 
Tossoff any more than they can re- 
member his title; he is addressed im- 
partially as “Prince” and “you” and 
referred to in the third person as ““The 
Duke.” He is a professional Russian. 


Coming to New York after the revo- 
lution, he intended to look for a job, 
but jobs were at a premium and the 
Duke soon found that they were not 


only difficult to procure but quite un- 
necessary. His imperial manner and 
fine bass voice and the red ribbon he 
wore with his evening clothes got him 
almost enough invitations to live on. 
To hear him tell how he crossed the 
Volga by leaping from block to block 
of floating ice was enough to make 
any matron enlist him for a weekend, 
and if he added the tale of his flight 
through Siberia he could sometimes 
stretch the weekend into a month. 
In those first years after the war, 
when his titled countrymen were 
working everywhere as domestics, peo- 
ple liked to have the Duke around; 
his presence kept the Russian butler 
from seeming the only gentleman in 
the dining-room. The Duke put on 
weight. He used to say he was on 
the point of buying a large estate on 
which he could pay back the hospitali- 
ties he had received. As he borrowed 
money from one hostess to pay his fare 
to the next he always issued an in- 
vitation beginning “‘and when I get 
my little place. . . .” Several wom- 
en, who had nearly been forced to 
sublet their houses to get the Duke 
out of the guestroom, dared to hope 
that the little place would be a bed 
in the vagrancy ward at Welfare 


Island. 


hatin (“Porcy”) CLARKE 
crouched at one end of a field 
while twenty thousand people looked 
at him. Then he picked up a fumble 
and ran seventy yards to win the 
game for Yarmouth. All this, to be 
sure, happened long ago—half a life- 
time, almost—but even now, when he 
reads in a book of memoirs some ref- 
erence to “Porgy Clarke’s great run in 
98” his backbone tingles and he hears 
again the roar of the lost twenty 
thousand. Everything turned nasty 
when he left college. He sold in- 
surance. ‘That was easy because any 
Yarmouth man would buy his policies, 
but there were long afternoons when 
he had nothing to do but sit around the 
Yarmouth Club. He gained a hundred 
and ten pounds. Dying slowly for 
want of adulation, he turned desperate 
at last, bought a fifteen-foot boat and 
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sailed it across the ocean. For a while 
the newspapers remembered him, then 
they forgot again. He tried walking 
from New York to Chicago, roller- 
skating on Fifth Avenue, and kicking 
a football off the steps of the Treasury 
Building at noon. Nobody paid any 
attention. . . . There is a chair in 
the Yarmouth Club that certain wags 
have christened “Porgy’s Sty” because 
the vast weight of the football hero 
has made a cave in its upholstery, and 
in this chair Porgy Clarke, looking 
older, weaker, and heavier than any- 
thing human, sits for hours with his 
fists on his knees and his eyes on the 
floor, as if he were looking for a 
fumble. 


| Besa CALvo is a Spaniard with 
a permanent sunburn, good fea- 
tures, and the warm, intelligent eyes 
of an Airedale. He paints portraits. 
When he first came to America he 
won a prize offered by a cigarette com- 
pany for an advertising design; the 
president of the company asked him 
down for a weekend, and Loyola 
Calvo spent Saturday and Sunday do- 
ing a portrait of the president’s daugh- 
ter. The portrait was stunning. The 
president’s daughter was not. Loyola 
Calvo found that he had made a 
start. 

He sent to Spain for his wife and 
took a studio on West Fifty-seventh 
Street. People began to ask him out, 
confident that his naiveté, his growing 
reputation, and his habit of rinsing his 
teeth with his finger-bowl water, 
would give an artistic touch to their 
parties. Wherever he went he found 
new patrons. His technique improved. 
Now he will spend an evening study- 
ing the daughter of the house with an 
absorbed, glowing gaze, and as he is 
saying goodbye will whisper to her 
mother: “Your chile! I can never for- 
get your beautiful chile. Like a lily! 
If of her I could make unly one 
picture. . . .” When the picture is 
finished he usually manages to sell it 
to the girl’s family for not less than 
four thousand dollars. For relaxation 
he paints his fat wife as Minerva, 
Thais, Salome. In his apartment is 
an electrical device under which he 
gets a sunburn. He has taught his 
Japanese chef to make tortillas. He 
thinks America is dreadful. 


Spm ScHLEY loves three 
things—food, travel, and shoot- 
ing. His apartment is filled with the 
skins and heads of moose, hartebeests, 
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leopards and ibexes, whose bright glass 
eyes stare down at Dobermann Schley 
and whose ears, stiffened by the taxi- 
dermist, seem to vibrate as he tells 
about the countries he has visited. But 
in the mind of Dobermann Schley the 
memories of these countries are, like 
his trophies, perfectly dead. He can 
remember only the food he has eaten 
and the animals he has shot. India 
for him is a combination of tiger- 
skins and curry; Alaska is bear steak; 
South America is a peninsula of pep- 
per garnished with live mountain 
goats. 

Alert, large, amiable, and lazy, 
Dobermann has many friends who 
find refreshment in his dependable re- 
actions and envy him the values upon 
which his life is founded. They know 
that nothing short of indigestion or a 
broken trigger-finger could spoil his 
relish of this world, and they are con- 
vinced that the next world, for Dober- 
mann Schley, will be a vague, per- 
petual Open Season in which, with ser- 
aphs for gun-bearers, he can shoot 
apocalyptic creatures from a blind and 
eat rich dishes in the native style. 

—NIveEN Buscn, Jr. 














AMERICA 
G ccs on by Mr. Antheil’s 


success in expressing America on 

eleven pianos, I set to work to 
achieve the same result on one type- 
writer. After experimenting with 
many literary forms, including the 
Spenserian stanza, I finally composed 
a single prose sentence. The type- 
writer is treated percussively and is a 
many-toothed and pointed instrument 
against the, in this case, banal radio, 
which is playing as I write. The sen- 
tence (or, as I call it, the Sentence 
Mécanique) follows: 


At the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue a man 
stands, apparently deep in thought, be- 
fore a window in which a new device 
for sharpening a razor blade is being 
demonstrated by a young graduate of 
the Froth School of Business Admin- 
istration, with which institution the 
latter had come in contact through an 
advertisement in a daily newspaper, 
the most recent edition of which (just 
being delivered to newsstands) con- 
tains an account of a murder, by his 
wife, of a well-to-do salesman—a 


( 
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man who had established himself in 
the world as the Connecticut repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Warfield’s Piecrust, 
and who had met his untimely end 
because of a certain incompatibility 
which had arisen through his habit 
of swearing whenever one of his 
razor blades became dull, his wife 
having settled the point forever by 
seizing the razor, dull though it was, 
and cutting off his head, as so vividly 
and loudly announced by a near-by 
newsboy, who has approached the man 
in front of the window where the 
device for sharpening a razor is being 
demonstrated, thinking possibly he can 
make a sale and thinking so, inciden- 
tally, without cause, inasmuch as the 
man is still deep in thought and will 
—if he stands there much longer— 
most certainly miss the 5:19 to 
Brookville, where his wife, rather sus- 
pecting that he will not be home on 
time, has deferred preparing dinner 
in order to listen to the Banana Trou- 
badours (coming in through WJE), 
who, although singing a sea chanty, 
are in reality advertising the Banana 
Straight Eight, which the wife of the 


man standing in front of the Twen- 
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“That’s Zoop—th’ cleverest idiot in th? business.” 
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“Does he bite?” 


ty-third Street store hopes soon to have 
enough money to buy, from the in- 
come of a  Question-and-Answer 
Book of which her husband is the 
author and for the next edition of 
which he is at this moment trying to 
think up a good question instead of 
coming home to supper. 

(That, as you can see, is America 
in one sentence. But, like Mr. An- 
theil’s composition, it has its draw- 
backs—for, although it expresses 
America, it isn’t very good reading. ) 


—KE. B. W. 
MANHATTAN EPITAPHS 
BROKER 


This Wall Street 
broker is broken 
at last 

and no more 
need he moan: 
his callers 

and calls 

and all 

are past: 

he can’t hear 
the telephone. 


—ALFRED KREYMRBORG 


OF ALL THINGS 

HE New York Democracy 

shows a willingness to modify 

its views on Prohibition in the 
interest of Smith’s candidacy. The 
picture of Tammany Hall moving 
from wet to moist looks like the year’s 
most moving picture. 

* 


It is estimated that the average 
Britisher now works one day in five 
for the government. In the revised 
version, Britons never, never will be 
slaves except on Mondays and Fridays. 

e 


White House breakfasters give re- 
assuring reports of the political situa- 
tion on the Western front. Mr. Cool- 
idge, it is said, is very fond of these 
prairie stories. 

* 

The drys say we should hold no 
more debates on Prohibition and the 
American Legion thinks it is wrong to 
discuss Kellogg’s foreign policies. We 
must all remember to keep our faces 
closed and, if possible, straight. 

. 


Another American tradition has 
suffered a severe reverse. Boston is 
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now a city whose inhabitants are not 
allowed to read books. 
* 


An Oklahoma visitor to our town 
beat up three thugs who had robbed 
him and turned the ruins over to the 
police. It has now come to a point 
where New Yorkers have no rights 
that a Westerner is bound to respect. 

’ 


As we understand it, television is 
only in an experimental stage. We 
feel certain, however, that the day is 
not far distant when we shall all be 
saying: “Central, you gave me the 
wrong face. 

> 

It is now claimed that the late un- 
pleasantness in the baseball industry 
only served to stimulate the flow of 
customers. Optimists say there is 
nothing so good for the turnstiles as 
a little scandal grease. 


—Howarpb BRUBAKER 
* 


FRANCE AWARDS MILITARY MEDAL TO 
WOMAN VETERAN OF 1860 wars—Head- 
line in the Herald Tribune. 


By George, she earned it! 
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O GAIN a measure of under- 

standing of William Randolph 

Hearst, one must splash the can- 
vas broadly. Hearst is one of the most 
puzzling personalities that has ap- 
peared on the American scene in mod- 
ern times. From a human standpoint 
he is immeasurable, a strange, monu- 
mental, enigmatical two hundred and 
twenty pounds of bone, muscle—and 
brain. 

He lives strictly within his own 
microcosm. While lariats of gossip 
and innuendo and speculation 
are wound about him, he con- 
ducts the greatest strictly indi- 
vidual enterprise on earth with 
frictionless mastery and accom- 
plishes the work of a dozen 
men. There are almost twenty 
thousand names on the payrolls 
of his thirty-five newspaper and 
magazine properties, and an 
army of perhaps fifty thousand 
others whose income is largely 
determined by his activities, 
from the lumberjack who saws 
down one of the trees in the six- 
ty acres of forest consumed each 
day, in paper pulp, by his publi- 
cations, to the noted author who 
sells him a short story for four 
thousand dollars. 

Hearst is a glamorous individ- 
ual. Little wonder that he thinks” 
and acts like an emperor and is 
one within his own sphere. 

Take him as he appeared not 
so long ago when he received in 
his New York residence one 
hundred and twenty-five impor- ; 
tant gentlemen who spin the : 
golden spokes of his publica- 
tions. This New York home 
sprawls luxuriantly over the 
four upper floors of a large red 
apartment house called the Claren- 
don, at Eighty-sixth Street and River- 
side Drive. 

The publisher was in benevolent 
mood. Encouraging reports had 
poured in upon him all afternoon. Cir- 
culation was booming from Seattle to 
San Antonio, from Atlanta to Los 
Angeles. ‘The great open spaces, in 
advertising, were being rapidly and 
eagerly filled. Hence, Mr. Hearst’s 
chuckle was not so low, not so cold as 
usual, as he stilled the hubbub in 


his hundred-by-forty-foot conference 
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cloister, and led the way to the upper 
floor, which had just undergone two 
years of remodelling. The chattering 
and talking were suddenly hushed, as 
the great Gothic doors ‘were swung 
back, and the guests were ushered into 
the most gorgeous private banqueting 
hall in America. For a moment they 
stood mute before priceless paintings, 
ancient armor, and tapestries, and then 
they all crowded about the chief, 
murmuring, shouting, jabbering ad- 
miration. And no Sun King showing 


Hearst 


his courtiers a Salon d’Apollon could 
have been more pleased. 

That’s Hearst. A Lucullus, a Me- 
cenas, a man of impenetrable mind 
and emotion, an individual of extraor- 
dinary merit and no less astonishing 
demerit, above all a_liver-stirring 
showman, born into the world with a 
love of third-act climaxes and a genius 
for creating them. 

At sixty-four (the anniversary falls 
on April 29) he has no thought of 
abdicating. “The time to retire is 
when God retires you and not before,” 


he ) 

~ American 
ERNEST.) Simeon, in central California, 
BAKER) that Hearst is now lavishing at 


William 
Randolph 


he wired the last general meeting of 
his executives. 

Hearst still haunts art galleries and 
book sales, in person or through agents 
scattered over the world. He closes 
deals in the millions by one snap of 
the fingers. Summer before last, he 
was idling over the pages of an Eng- 
lish illustrated weekly. His lolling in- 
terest was attracted by photographs of 
an ancient castle, called St. Donat’s, in 
Wales. Within three hours, by cable, 
this perfect Norman building had 

passed into his possession, with 
its thirteen hundred acres of 
park, its portcullis, guardroom, 
outer and inner bailey, gallery, 
armory, tilting yard, etc. By 
right of purchase he has become 
“Warden and Protector” of 
a wild stretch of Welsh coast 
against pirate raiders. 

St. Donat’s is but one of a 
dozen ancient landmarks it has 
pleased his fancy to acquire. In 
1911 he bought ‘Tattershall 
Castle in Lincolnshire. 

This ancient seat was care- 
fully torn down and removed, 
stone by stone and brick by 
brick, to this country, though it 
has not yet been reassembled 
here. It is upon his own great 

dukedom at San 


least half of his time. At San 
Simeon he is king of a cultivated 
domain that covers more than 
four hundred square miles, with 
fifty miles of shore line. And 
here he is assembling his treas- 
ures of the ancient and modern 
world in art, and housing them 
in a group of buildings set upon 
an eminence two thousand feet 
high, aptly named “La Cuesta En- 
cantada”—“The Enchanted Hill.” 
Moorish towers, ninety feet high, 
guard the main building. 

Four miles from the main house 
lies the San Simeon wharf. The dock 
is constantly clogged with hundreds of 
heavy packing boxes, which contain 
every sort of antique and objet d’art 
—even the transplanted stones of cas- 
tles in Spain and England, and an old 
church in Verona (which Hearst pur- 
chased last year). Each stone, each 
window is numbered and the original 
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buildings are being assembled at San 
Simeon. 

All over the earth this astonishing 
man owns land and treasures—castles, 
monasteries, churches, homes, mines, 
ranches, paintings, sculpture, pottery, 
rare volumes and objects of art. He 
has a lust for acquisition. 


FEW years ago he bought a hotel 

overlooking the Grand Canyon. 
Entranced by the view from the porch, 
he purchased it in passing. It is prob- 
able that he has never returned to look 
at the view a second time. He fits up 
elaborate studios and offices, in fabu- 
lously costly fashion—and then for- 
gets all about them. At San Simeon, 
when he does not like an effect, he 
waves his hand and orders a change 
made. 

This may entail tearing down entire 
walls and destroying mural decorations 
upon which artists have worked 
months; it is enough for him to say, 
“Tt does not please my eye.” 

Despite his lordly living and prodi- 
gal expenditures, Hearst’s personal 
fortune probably mounts into nine 
figures. With but one or two excep- 
tions all of his publications are profit- 
able. Good Housekeeping, most remu- 
nerative of the magazines, for years 
has netted more than a million dollars 
annually, and there are other proper- 
ties that return over a million, several 
that yield more than half a million. 


N 1926 Hearst’s gross income was 

probably a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. Of this he withdrew per- 
haps ten per cent, fifteen millions, for 
personalexpenditures. Whenhe requires 
cash it is his custom to requisition it 
through his personal auditor from any 
one of his many companies. The 
money is always forthcoming, even if 
occasionally the executives of the com- 
pany receiving the requisition have to 
scurry out and borrow it from a bank 
—or an author has to wait a few weeks 


for the fifty thousand he is to get for 
his latest serial. 

Hearst is the sole owner—he has no 
stockholders—of no less than seventy- 
two companies. His is by far the larg- 
est publishing business on earth. He 
is in close touch with important de- 
tails of the business management of 
every one of his properties—devoting 
at least twelve hours a day to the job. 
He has the utmost contempt for a 
paper that does not pay and hesitates 
not an instant in directing wholesale 
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changes in his editorial and business 
forces. 

Outwardly, William Randolph 
Hearst is a modest man. This state- 
ment may shock those accustomed to 
the typographical violence of Hearst’s 
headlines, and the audacity of his 
pyrotechnical displays. But in his pri- 
vate relationships, Hearst’s actions are 
those of a man of modesty. He is fear- 
ful of personal publicity, and it was 
years after his public career began be- 
fore he summoned courage to make 
his first stumbling political speech, 
still longer before he accustomed him- 
self to ramping across his pages over 
the bold, black capitalized signature, 
“WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst.” To 
this day, he is a failure as a mixer. 
There is something in his strange, 
agate temperament that holds him 
aloof. It is this inability to mix with 
all comers that, perhaps, prevented the 
consummation of his political ambi- 
tions. 

He is a big man, upward of six 
feet two. His rather narrow blue- 
gray eyes are set curiously in a high 
forehead abaft a long, prominent 
nose. The eyes are rather more 
grayish than blue, cold, sharp, pene- 
trating. ‘The hair is blonde, thinning 
and graying just a trifle. One would 
set down his age at fifty, and at first 
glance would also probably stamp him 
as an individual of will and strength 
but not magnetism. 

Probably not ten drops of alcoholic 
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stimulant have passed Hearst’s lips in 
as many years. He is also abstemious 
in his diet, almost to the point of fas- 
tidiousness, although his larder is al- 
ways stocked with delicacies. 

He does not use tobacco in any 
form. Once he was a heavy cigarette 
smoker. He stopped smoking entirely 
many years ago, after a luncheon for 
which he had no appetite. He ate 
practically nothing and at the end of 
an hour he was surprised to find fifteen 
or twenty cigarette butts strewn on 
his plate. “Then,” he says, “I decided 
that food was more important than 
tobacco and I have never smoked 
since.” 


HEN Hearst leaves a_ social 

gathering most of the com- 
pany is ready to agree that the man is 
“interesting.” But no one has warmed 
to him, or even has the feeling of hav- 
ing made the slightest dent in his un- 
yielding reserve. Rather, he has left 
the impression that he does not really 
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want to know the other fellow, that he 
merely forces himself at times to go 
through the polite gestures of social 
intercourse. 

This is an impression that seems to 
be universal. No one, so far as I 
have been able to discover, has ever 
gotten beyond the bounds of limited 
intimacy with Mr. Hearst. He is in- 
deed a self-sufficient man, yet there 1s 
no open display of the self-sufficient 
man’s usual egotism. 

“T don’t understand my boy Bill,” 
remarked bluff old Senator George 
Hearst fifty years ago. ‘“‘Bill doesn’t 
say much, but there’s one thing I have 
noticed about him. When he wants 
cake he wants it and he wants it mow. 
And I notice he generally gets his cake 
right away.” 


LD Senator George, a pretty 
meaty character, so arranged 
things that “My Boy Bill” could cut 


into almost any cake he wanted to. A 
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rough, red-shirted miner, self-taught 
geologist, and a natural financier, 
George Hearst read the rocks so intui- 
tively during the Fabulous Fifties in 
California and Nevada that he left 
seventeen million dollars when he died 
in 1891, at seventy-one; left also 
a thirty-word will bequeathing all 
his property—mines, quartz mills, 
ranches, racing stable, etc., to his wife. 
Eventually all the property, which had 
vastly increased in value, came to the 
only child of the Hearsts. 


HERE is brave blood in W. R 

Hearst. When Missouri was be- 
yond the range of civilization his 
crandfather, William G. Hearst, 
South Carolinian farmer and cattle 
raiser, a generation or two out of Scot- 
land, decided to make it his home. He 
moved to Franklin County, Missouri, 
and sold cattle to the trappers. There 
he married Elizabeth Collins, of Geor- 
gia. They had two children, a boy and 
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later, April 29, 1863, their son was 
born in the Hearst home on Leaven- 
worth Street, San Francisco. 

Willie Hearst’s boyhood was passed 
here and on a ranch of three thousand 
acres in the Santa Lucia Mountains in 
the central coast region of California. 

Here “My Boy Bill” rode and 
hunted. Here he watched his father 
breaking and training horses. Here 
came crude, shaggy individuals who 
called the Senator “George” and were 
treated like kings. Also famous men, 
vital forces of the West, who told 
tales that made the boy’s ears stand 
out, and who sat in poker games where 
it was quite customary to wager ten 
thousand dollars on a card. 

“Why gamble unless you bet more 
than you can afford?” was one of 
George Hearst’s aphorisms. 


OUNG Bill went to public school 

in San Francisco. Then he was 
sent East to St. Paul’s School in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, to prepare for 
Harvard. He didn’t like the East and 
returned home. But his mother was 
keen to have him matriculate at Har- 
vard. 

So, without much enthusiasm, he 
consented to bone up on _ entrance 
requirements, and in the fall of 1882 
he enrolled there. Bluff old George 
Hearst and his gentle little wife did 
not dream that their tall, gangling, 
rather silly-looking boy Bill would 
become a college storm centre, nor 





a girl. The boy, George Hearst, was 
born in 1820. In 1850 he joined the 
California gold rush. He fought In- 
dians and cholera. He became an ex- 
pert placer miner, and in 1859 he 
made his Big Strike, when he secured 
a one-sixth interest in the great Ophir 
mine, part of the Comstock Silver 
Lode of Nevada. This started him 
on the road to fortune. He explored 
from Alaska to the City of Mexico, 
He staked other miners and shared in 
their profits. Anaconda was but one 
of the big finds. 

George Hearst turned later to 
ranching, cattle raising and the breed- 
ing of horses. He was a great gambler 
and he traded, raced and backed thor- 
oughbred horses. In 1861 he returned 
to Missouri and won the hand of 
Phoebe Apperson, daughter of a 
wealthy Franklin County farmer, 
noted far and wide for her wit, viva- 
city and sweetness of nature. He took 
his bride to the coast and two years 
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that he would return home, sooner 
than expected, without his sheepskin, 
and with the curious request that he be 
permitted to take charge of the San 
Francisco Examiner, a sickly, practi- 
cally moribund, little four-page news- 
paper which Hearst Senior had picked 
up for a song six years before. 
—Joun K. WINKLER 


(A second article on Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst will appear in next 
week’s issue.) 
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PARABLE FOR AI 
CERTAIN VIRGIN 


Oh, ponder, friend, the porcupine; 
Refresh your recollection, 
And sit a moment, to define 
His modes of self-protection. 
How truly fortified is he! 
Where is a beast his double 
In forethought of emergency 
And readiness for trouble? 

Recall his figure and his shade; 
How deftly planned and clearly 
For slithering through the dappled 

glade 
Unseen, or pretty nearly! 
But should an alien eye discern 
His presence in the woodlands, 
How little has he left to learn 
Of self-defense! My good lands! 
For he can run as swift as sound 
To where his goose may hang high; 
Or thrust his head against the ground 
And tunnel half to Shanghai; 
Or he can climb the dizziest bough— 
Unhesitant, mechanic— 
And resting, dash from off his brow 
The bitter beads of panic; 
Or should pursuers press him hot 
One scarcely needs to mention 
His quick and cruel barbs, that got 
Shakespearean attention; 
Or, driven to his final ditch, 
To his extremest thicket, 
He’ll fight with claws and molars 
(which 
Is not considered cricket). 
How amply armored he, to fend 
The fear of chase that haunts him! 
How well prepared our little friend! 
—And who the devil wants him? 
—Dorortrnuy PARKER 


Station WJAX will use 10,000 watts 
on a Sioux City woman charged with 
1:45 Central Standard Time.—Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune. 


That’s hard on any woman, no 
matter what she’s charged with. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
Lou's 3W 
REASONABLE 
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SHE: “Lets just sit back now, Wilmot, and 














setend were living in grandmother's day.” 
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FINANCIAL LETTERS 


New York CENTRAL LINEs 


P. E. Crow ey, 466 LexINGTON AVENUE, 
PRESIDENT New Yor«k 


Dear Mapam: 

HE management appreciates the 

confidence in the New York Cen- 
tral to which you have given practical 
expression by becoming one of its 
stockholders. It is a pleasure to assure 
you that the officers and employees are 
working together to conduct the Com- 
pany’s business for your best interests. 

Doubtless you at times are in a po- 
sition to contribute to the business of 
your company; and you are respect- 
fully urged to travel and ship your 
freight by the New York Central 
Lines whenever possible, and to in- 
terest your friends and business ac- 
quaintances in doing likewise. 

It is this spirit of codperation, by 
stockholders, officers and employees, 
that has helped the New York Cen- 
tral to reach its present strong posi- 
tion among the railroads of this coun- 
try. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) P. E. CRowLey 


To Mr. P. E. Crow ey, President, 
New York CENTRAL LINEs. 


Dear Mr. Crow.ey: 

T would never have occurred to me 

to write first. I think there are a 
few things like not calling up gen- 
tlemen at their offices and not in- 
veigling gentlemen into correspon- 
dence by casting the first stamp that 
every womanly woman owes to her- 
self and her Sex. 

But since you have made the ad- 
vances on your personal writing pa- 
per (I simply Jove square envelopes), 
I'd like to answer right away and tell 
you that I was very glad to hear from 
you and that I know we'll be friends. 
Since I’ve become a stockholder there 
are several things I’ve been dying to 
ask you; but as anyone will tell you, 
I’m really awfully shy. 

However, it’s proper to speak of 
the matters in your letter first, isn’t it? 

Well, I think it’s terribly nice of 
you officers and the employees to be 
working so hard together for me. But 
please don’t feel that it would make 
me happy if you overdid it and broke 
down. 

What with of winter 


the strain 


over and spring coming on, do try 


My doctor says that 


to relax a little. 


“Oh, Rud, come quick! Here's 
something I don’t understand.” 





a walk every day is essential and I 
know if you all could be out in Cen- 
tral Park for just an hour a day you’d 
begin to feel the benefit right off. 

As to your second paragraph, of 
course I always use Our Line. I’ve 
made several extra trips to Chicago 
this winter just because I wanted to 
help too. I had quite a quarrel with 
one friend because he insisted on go- 
ing to a city Our Line didn’t touch. 
I told him I knew you'd fix it if he’d 
only wait, but he couldn’t. I often 
go to the Grand Central just before 
the Twentieth Century is pulling out 
and tell the passengers “You'll like 
” 

I did think of going over to the 
Pennsylvania Station and telling peo- 
ple how much nicer we are, but the 
traffic has been just too much. Per- 
haps if you’d stop by for me some day, 
we could go over together in your 
car—of course, that is if you like the 
idea. 


BOUT the freight—I’m afraid 

I haven’t done so well. It’s sur- 
prising how little freight I can get 
together for shipping in the course of 
a month. But I want you to know I 
am trying to do better, and until I can 
get something really helpful like a 
piano to ship, my mother and I are 
sending two old trunks back and forth 
across country. 

You won’t be hurt now, if I speak 
of the things that have been on my 
mind? 

The first thing is the onion soup. 
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You know as well as I that good on- 
ion soup is as good as bad onion soup 


is bad. And the onion soup on the 
Twentieth Century is—promise you 
won’t be hurt—+errible. I tried to be 
sweet about it to the dining-car stew- 
ard, because he seemed so upset. 

“There’s nothing we can do,” he 
said sadly, “because we get all our 
recipes from headquarters. I happen 
to know that this onion soup is made 
the way the head of the dining-car 
service makes it with his own hands— 
and he considers it perfect!” 

Well, of course, I was a lady about 
it and took tomato instead, but I know 
you'll realize what it will mean to 
Our Line if the Century becomes 
synonymous with bad onion soup. 

The second thing—TI do hope you 
won’t think I’m getting personal—is 
about the stock dividend. 


HEN, as you say, I became a 

stockholder, they told me that 
the stock dividend was only a question 
of days. That was way early in the 
winter. I have been patient, but I’ve 
been wondering if it isn’t part of my 
duty as a stockholder just to jog your 
memory. I know you big busy men 
forget sometimes. 

It would be so nice if you’d let me 
know when there zs going to be a stock 
dividend. I won’t tell a soul if you 
say not. 

Anyway, I’m glad you wrote and do 
write soon again. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 
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FEWER AND NEATER 
MURDERS 


HE ancients did them better. 

I’m neither a conservative nor a 

reactionary—and even the very 
youngest generation seems to me fair 
enough and certainly nothing to get 
argumentative about. But modern 
murders—that’s different. 

With every bookshop table full of 
new books on murders and murder 
mysteries, the man in the subway next 
to you reading a published account of 
a real or fictional murder, and the 
Long Island murder season opening 
with an extra good bill, it seems to 
me that this is the time to protest 
against the messy and undignified pres- 
ent method of taking human lives. I 
am for neater and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, fewer murders. 

Even if neater murders were pos- 
sible, however, there is something about 
a corpse around the house that is at 
best annoying and would have to be 
looked into. Ancient 
books of poison refer to 
a mysterious chemical 
which dissolved the body 
without any trouble at all. 
This might help things. 
You commit a murder by 
one of the less annoying 
methods, pour a bit of the 
chemical over the body— 
and there you are. Some 
few of us might feel less 
safe—but every new in- 
vention has its disadvan-~ 
tages, even the radio. 

Yes, the ancients were 
better on murders. ‘There 
were few of the murders 
of old days that became 
ridiculous. They re- 
mained decent, dignified. 
There remained mystery 
about the affair. 


NE of the most dig- 

nified of the ancient 
murders, it seems to me, 
was the one in which a 
queen might invite a rival 
queen to dinner. The 
guest, fearing poison, 
would insist on dividing the food be- 
tween herself and her hostess right at 
the table. She was given a knife and 
then proceeded to cut the meat and its 
accompaniments into halves. She ate 
the dinner—and immediately upon re- 
turning home fell over dead. She 


never knew, though history has ex- 
plained to the rest of us, that the knife 
she used was smeared cleverly by her 
hostess with poison on the guest side. I 
don’t know of a neater way of dis- 
patching an enemy—though, even at 
that, the chance of detection would 
enter in. 


Patt eye method used by the 
ancients which interests me was 
the use of “time poisons.” A guest at a 
banquet was given food containing 
certain ingredients. Did the guest die 
at once? How stupid! Of course 
not! Weeks later, when at an entirely 
different banquet, in an entirely dif- 
ferent home, the guest ate a different 
ingredient, then—and only then, did 
the poison begin to take effect. You 
couldn’t fasten the crime on any- 
one. 

If you are going to commit a mur- 
der this type of thing seems to 
me to be rather pleasing. ‘The poi- 
sonee would be assured of at least 





“Isnt her voice divine, doctor?” 
“Loveliest laryngitis I ever heard.” 


two dinners and even if he—or in 
fairly extreme cases, she—knew that 
the first poison had been administered, 
there would be all the pleasure 
of guessing when the next poison 
would be given and what the effect 
would be. 
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The Medici were more skillful in 
murder than the present generation 
and are still, as murderers, well spoken 
of. Lucrezia Borgia, one of the most 
interesting women of all times—and 
they say three plays about her are 
all ready for production next season 
—was far from being a novice. Of 
course, she did have her brothers to 
work with her and encourage her, and 
Cesare Borgia himself was a clever 
fellow and probably took most of the 
actual drudgery away from his sister; 
but even so, Lucrezia was quite a girl. 
Outside of her skill as an administerer 
of death, she was a patroness of poets 
and painters and she died, not of 
poisoning, nor of punishment for her 
crime, but with decency, in child- 
birth. Machiavelli always warned Ce- 
sare Borgia to carry an antidote with 
him, and when he died of poisoned 
sweetmeats it was entirely due to his 
own stupidity. 

The poison ring was certainly a 
far more pleasing instrument than 
the revolvers employed by 
the better known of the 
Chicago and New York 
gunmen, or even the pri- 
vate murderers of the 
suburbs. A handshake, an 
almost unfelt pin prick, 
and the whole thing was 
done. 

I don’t see how it went 
out of fashion. There 
was a powder, too, that 
was so powerful that if 
you rubbed your hand 
with it you died instantly. 
A bit of this in a vanity 
case offers so many possi- 
bilities. 


“Pas 


I AM not urging mur- 
ders, just suggesting 
that perhaps if you have 
a murder in mind you 
might commit it with 
some of the delicacy and 
finesse that was used in a 
former day. 

Still, you may know 
some good murder meth- 
ods yourself. Perhaps you 
are even now looking 
around for some suitable person to 
practice on. 

Now I don’t want to die, myself, 
but if good subjects are all you need, 
if you get in touch with me I may be 
able to help you out. 

—Tuyra SAMTER WINsLOW 
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EVERYBODY IS WORRIED AT THE CHANIN 


The small insect in the lower left corner is directly responsible for all 
the shooting m the mystery play called “The Spider”—which the police 
wow t let you leave. Here are The Girl (Eleanor Griffith), Alexander 
(Roy Hargrave), and Chatrand, the Great (John Halliday), any one 
of whom might have killed that poor chap, out in the audience. 




















N “The Second Man,” at the 
Guild Theatre, S. N. Behrman 
has written a comedy about four 

characters whose amusing dialogue is 
so sparklingly delivered by a brilliant 
cast that one’s enjoyment of the play 
is very little affected by the realization 
that three of the characters are merely 
theatrical dolls. As a matter of fact, 
I think their artificiality is rather less 
conspicuous because of their familiar- 
ity. 

Like all four-people plays, “The 
Second Man”’ is open to the accusation 
of talkiness, but I don’t know what’s 
to be done about that. Somehow with 
four characters it’s a little hard to 
build up to The Great Sawmill Scene, 
and practically impossible to manage a 
Bridge of Chinamen. If you don’t 
care for talk I think it would be as 
well for you to avoid plays with extra 
small casts, however choice. 
se HE SECOND Man” does not 

deal, as I had a faint hope that 
it would, with a romantic footman, 
but has been christened from a letter 
of Lord Leighton’s in which he speaks 
of the cynical second man in himself 
who observes and appraises all he does. 
Clark Storey, the hero, suffers from a 
similarly complicated nature. 

Over the opus is set the image of a 
wise, small Eros grown just a little 
cross-eyed from the long, rapt con- 
templation of both Beauty and Bank 
Accounts. 

Clark Storey is a delightful gigolo 
of the intelligentsia who doesn’t make 
cnough from his writing to live as he 
likes and who has no hesitation about 
iccepting a cheque now and then from 

friend, irrespective of the friend’s 
sex. He is on the point of becoming 
ngaged to the rich Mrs. Frayne be- 
iuse, as he points out to her, he likes 
er and loves comfort. He is adored, 

wwever, by Monica Gray, a lovely, 
mpecunious flapper, who, in turn, is 


THE SECOND MAN AND 
SEDIMENT 


drearily engaged to Austin Lowe, a 
moneyed scientist. 


ETER Storey has for two acts re- 
sisted M onica’s advances with in- 
creasing reluctance, Monica is driven, 
as a last expedient, to announcing to 
Mrs. Frayne and Austin Lowe, in 
dinner clothes assembled, that Storey 
is the father of her unborn child. At 
her ridiculous words Storey breaks into 
a loud and convincing laugh—as 
would the other characters as they have 
been indicated up to that point. Unfor- 
tunately, the exigencies of the plot 
force back the hands of the clock, 
and, refusing even to consider so in- 
delicate a matter, they exeunt drawing 
aside skirts and nipping up noses. 

In the last act Lowe comes back 
with a gun to kill Storey, which al- 
lows the latter a scene of articulate, 
humorous terror, which is a delight. 
Eventually Monica enters with the 
admission that she lied about the child, 
and that Storey has lost his enchant- 
ment for her since she has seen he 
isn’t as fine as she thought. The cur- 
tain falls on the promise of a restored 
economic balance among the quartet. 
So satisfactory! 

It will be seen from this outline 
that in ““The Second Man” Mr. Behr- 
man has adopted the attitude toward 
morality which Oscar Wilde em- 
ployed in writing “A Woman of No 
Importance,” i. e., that it’s a splendid 
thing when you’re put to it to have 
your characters do something. 


N speaking of the performances of 

the three minor roles it is difficult 
not to allow one’s praise to sound as 
perfunctory as the flowers from the 
committee distributed to the _par- 
ticipants in a charity entertainment, 
so excellent are they all. Miss Mar- 


galo Gillmore as Monica is both ex- 
quisite and completely adept, Mr. 
Earle Larimore breathes life into the 
rubber-stamp scientist, Miss Lynn 
Fontanne gives charm and distinction 
to the very faintly sketched Mrs. 
Frayne. In Clark Storey, Alfred Lunt 
has at last a rdle which presents every 
opportunity to the lighter side of his 
talent. Not one is neglected. From 
beginning to end he plays the part 
with the tip of the foil. As I have 
indicated before, he mesmerizes one 
into believing the words he speaks con- 
summately brilliant. Indeed I think 
it only fair to admit that I think Mr. 
Lunt’s Clark Storey the best high- 
comedy performance I have ever seen 
given by a man. 


N spite of my pleasure at this ac- 

complishment of the Theatre 
Guild, an oak which we have all seen 
grow from an acorn, “Big Lake,” by 
Lynn Riggs, at the American Labora- 
tory Theatre, makes me wonder de- 
spondently why theatrical acorns 
aren’t prohibited by Federal statute. 
Pretentious amateurishness can go no 
further than in “Big Lake.” In it 
one sees symbolism at its most in- 
coherent, and poetic prose at its drear- 
iest. It is a dead play and it isn’t nice 
to watch it propelled around a stage. 
The best I can say for it is that in one 
scene a cinematic situation produces a 
faint throb of life, startling because 
it is so unexpected, but very soon 
strangled under the gush of words. 


J egrgtap-oa point very far south 
in the dramatic season was ““One 
Glorious Hour,” translated by Ella 
Barnett from the German of Ger- 
hardt Falkenberg, and played at the 
Selwyn Theatre. This play actually 
managed to give that ailing plot of the 
three bachelors whose retreat in the 
woods is invaded by a beautiful girl, 
a turn for the worse. Instead of the 
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conventional three misogynists the 
gentlemen involved in “One Glori- 
ous Hour” were three droolingly sen- 
timental, Teutonic, creative artists. 
The result was like a bloated kuchen 
stuffed with rancid whipped cream. 

The play was acted in an early 
Francis X. Bushman manner, given 
just the right touch of burlesque by 
the fact that Ullrich Haupt as Eric, 
the most unbearably romantic of the 
lovers, spent most of his time in a 
bathing suit. To appreciate the drol- 
lery of that one must have seen Mr. 
Haupt being romantic in a bathing 
suit. One quotation will give you the 
vintage of the dialogue. “But don’t 
you know what is man’s greatest in- 
spiration?” Eric asks his fellow art- 
ists; then he gives the answer himself, 
“A pure, beautiful woman.” 

The moderation of the title is 
amazing. “One Glorious Hour” in- 
deed! It was for the audience, at 
least, the equivalent of a rainy fort- 
night in a seaside boarding house. 

—CHARLES BRACKETT 


PIANO 
HE SIGN on the Fourteenth 


Street piano store said of its 

player piano in the open win- 
dow, “It has the human touch.” The 
assertion seemed to be true, for about 
a dozen gentlemen were assembled to 
listen to “I’m Gonna Meet My 
Sweetie Now.” When it was finished, 
about half the crowd moved off to 
meet their sweeties. 

The gentleman with the tattered 
morning coat, however, stayed to listen 
to “I’ve Got The Girl.” So did the 
thin little man in the brown derby 
who tilted his head nearly onto one 
shoulder and kept time with his foot, 
while the giant with the sentimental 
eyes moved closer. Six or seven new 
recruits took secondary places. 

The piano finished its turn methodi- 
cally, with a sure, certain, flawlessly 
inhuman touch. The piece proved a 
bad selection, for as it ground out its 
sure-fire finish the man with the tat- 
tered morning coat went away hur- 
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riedly to be sure no one else had the 
girl. The giant did the same and as 
the piece re-rolled there were only 
a few left. The man with the derby 
who tapped remained faithful, while 
some of those had come for the last 
piece moved up to the front row. The 
next tune was “I Gotta Get Some- 
body To Love.” ‘The little 
tapped, tapped. 

At the conclusion of the piece, 
everybody went on to get somebody 
to love, that is, everybody but one. 
For even that tune had not shaken 
the pleasure of the little man in the 
derby. He stood there alone, waiting 
for the next roll, his head cocked far 
down on one side and his foot tap- 
ping, tapping. .. . The sign continued 
to glare over him, “It has the human 
touch.” —THEODORE Pratr 


man 


SHRD LU, OR SHRD LU NOT? 


Other notes from the department: 
dren shrdl shrd lu shrdlu shrdluuults.— 
Proof from the printer. 





Just as wise as he can be is Mr. William Haines, the showy bush-leaguer in “Slide Kelly Slide, the 
moving picture at the Embassy. First thing you know one of the cigars is going to explode, which all helps 
Jim Kelly rise to fame and win the game for (now how did you guess?) the New York Yankees. 
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3 eet er eae New York Galleries, Inc., Decarators 





| N a setting of architectural dignity and again at these Galleries in a series 
| a feeling of livableness has been of decorative ensembles in which age- | 
created in this interior by grouping a mellowed treasures of another day find 
deep-seated sofa and chairs about the congenial companionship in reproduc- 
| Georgian fireplace, the book-shelves tions wrought by our community of 
gracefully enclosed in the paneled walls cabinetmakers. Y Y ~y 

accentuating the feeling of warmth and 
hospitality. © \ Y \ @ Before a sympathetic background, 
such objects grow upon one’s affection 
@ There is an abiding charm about with further acquaintance, until the 
such a room, an atmosphere of accus- purpose of utility is almost forgotten in 
| ee Vs. tomed well-being . . . symbolized time the joy of their possession. Yy 

= ful neh Galleries 
I) INCORPORATED 
©1977, N.Y.G. Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 
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HE BAND brayed ecstatically 
in the distance and a mutter of 
applause came uncertainly along 
the winding concrete halls. Two 


wooden doors swung open then, and 
a troop of girls on horseback, girls 
with thin silken legs and flushed faces, 
came clopping down the wooden ramp 
toward us. For a moment they were 
outlined against the blaze of light that 
flooded the huge arena, and behind 
them glowed splashes of raw color: 
the overt red of the circus rings them- 
selves, the orange flash of an acrobat 
spinning through the air. The 
doors went shut noiselessly, 
and the girls slipped down 
from their mounts. 

Before they were fairly on 
the ground, a number of peo- 
ple came running toward 
them, a clown or two, a man 
in the jaunty bolero of a ma- 
tador, a woman daubed from 
crown to sole in chalk white, 
and several children. These 
gathered quickly around the 
smallest of the riding girls, 
bending over her solicitously. 

“My heart was right in my 
throat when I saw you slip, 
honey,” cried the woman in 
ghostly white. “Did it hurt 
ye much?” 

The others repeated her 
question, expressions of deep 
concern penetrating even the 
grotesque falseface of the 
clowns. But the girl laughed 
merrily, and showed them a 


| PAGLIACCI 


“Perfect, dearie. ‘They’re better 
than last year, all right. But I do 
wish they’d put more of a belt—you 
know—” 

“T was thinking that, too. But 
they’re so pretty. They'll stand the 
wear, too. Look how that ribbon’s 
sewed on!” 

An elephant troop came shuffling 
past. Against a pile of painted stools 
a slim fellow lounged, all sinew and 
grace beneath the shining silk of his 





some absorbing game. Also, the) 
was an air of ineffable romance... . 


T was, I pray you to believe me, a 

fascinating anda heartening thing to 
stand thus, backstage at the circus, aed 
know that its romance was no false 
and shoddy thing. It was as real—as 
simple and as naive—as that insupport- 
able yearning which creeps into our 
hearts when we catch in childhood our 
first, distant glimpse of this world of 
bright gaiety, and ache with the im- 
prisonment of our unadventurous lives. 

It would be presumptuous, 
the attempt to polish off 
here in a few paragraphs the 
involved life and philosophy 
of that community of sixteen 
hundred people who make up 
the circus. But last night I 


spent a few hours among 
them. I talked with a good 


many of them. And I talked 
to men who live among them, 
watching them at the business 
of existence. Certain unde- 
niable things became apparent. 

In the first place, they take 
their lives with all seriousness. 
They are as deeply concerned 
with their trade as any people 
in the world, and it would 
never occur to them to make 
fun of the gaudy clothes they 
wear before the world, or the 
prankish things they do for 
the world’s amusement. Liv- 
ing as they do, all together in 
one vast commune that travels 


tiny bruise on her arm. “That back and forth across the 
Pansy gets faster every year,” country for eight or nine 
she said. “I can’t even catch months in the year, they 
her across the ring any more. Wasuiapy: “These ere architects forget the acknowledge a code of un- 
But she’s a good horse. It practical haspect of a fire-escape.” bending laws. 

wasn’t her fault I fell.” She Voice FROM Wiruin: “It ain’t them; it’s these [he first of these is the 
laughed again and_ turned law of caste, and it is rigidly 


away and disappeared quickly 
into the gloom. The clowns 
spun on their heels and a mo- 
ment later they had gone dancing 
through the big doors, capering with 
broad gestures before the throng. 


WO women met near a corner of 
the wall where an electric bulb 
was shining. They were dressed 
glittering and fantastic robes, full of 
color that was unashamed to be bright, 
and touched with spangles that shim- 
mered. 
“How does it fit?” 
ing slowly about. 


asked one, turn- 


. ° » 
incompetent engineers. 


tights. Up and down the cluttered 
place there moved a parade of men 
and women in the attire of fairy 
stories. They talked gravely among 
themselves and occasionally went to 
peer through cracks in the door. Far 
below stairs a lion grumbled ominous- 
ly. A dwarf marched past in pre- 
posterous dignity of cane and silk top 
hat. 

And everywhere there was an 
air of earnestness: the precise, deep 
earnestness of children engaged in 


observed. ‘There are approxi- 
mately four hundred and fifty 


performers with the enter- 
prise, and these, naturally, stand 
at the top of circus life. By far the 


largest number of them are the chil- 
dren, and even the grandchildren, of 
circus performers. Certain troupes 
have kept their family identity for 
generations, and there is a very dis- 
tinct aristocracy even among the per- 
formers. 


UCH of the deference that is 
paid, for example, to Lillian 
Leitzel is because her grandmother was 
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Low-Wave 
Extension 
Circuits 
tune all 
stations 





Colortone 


controls the clarity 
of the loud speaker; 
keeps the tone true 


Nee natural. 





and other exclusive features place the 
Grebe Synchrophase outstandingly 
first in ease of operation, tone and 
all the qualities that make for 
superior reception. 


Send for Booklet Y which explains them 


Flexible Unit clearly; then ask a dealer to demonstrate. 
Control 
makes the Grebe A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
Synchrophase a One- 109 West 57th St., New York City 
Dial Control Set while Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
permitting individual Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
dial setting if desired. The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 
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This is really a Chaucerian time of the 
year, the time when people used to go on 
pilgrimages to Winchester (so they said). 
And the taste for wandering still pre- 
vails. Look at the sailing lists. If your 
friends are sailing, send them cases of 
Aquazone from Charles’, Park and Til- 
ford’s, Acker Merrall and Condit’s, 
Hicks’, or any of the leading bon voyage 
specialists. Aquazone used freely is a 
delightful preventive of mal de mer. 





Going back to Mr. Chaucer, we recall 
a line about April showers bathing every 
veign in liquor, a splendid line, even if it 
does place a slight overemphasis on the 
use of liquor. It were much better to 
mix it with that oxygen mineral water 
which removes the ill effects of such 
overemphasis, namely AQUAZONE 
(this is the only fact we ask you to re- 
member in this paragraph). 


- + + 


While we’re on this mixing subject we 
are going to quote an admirer of this fa- 
mous mineral water. It’s a neat quota- 
tion, too. We wish we could say he was 
a big business executive, or a prominent 
banker, but we can’t. The truth is he 
is only an architect. Anyway, he made 
this statement: ‘To mix favorites with 
AQUAZONE is not to dilute, it is to 
delight.” 


¢- + + 


We have discussed the mixing side of 
Aquazone. The real truth is Aquazone 
is famous as a health drink. Try it. It 
will make you feel like nobody’s business. 


+ oF + 


Let us assume you do try this justly 
famous bubbling drink. You will want 
to try it again—we don’t assume this, 
we know it. Well, good drug stores, out- 
standing grocers, amusing night clubs, 
worth-while hotels will sell it to you, or 
you may call— 
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one of the celebrated trapeze artists. 

Most circus people are married, and 
very rarely do they go out of their 
show for a mate. There is, indeed, a 
considerable amount of intermarriage 
among circus troupes. And many of 
them have children who go along with 
the show from town to town. Among 
these people, it is the very rarest thing 
for a hint of scandal 
to move. Their morals 
are, in fact, almost 
thoroughly ‘Victorian: 
which is to say that they 
are no purer than any 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
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distributed along the route which the 
girls must travel. Without a sugges- 
tion from anybody, the young women 
will find, when they set out towards 
the train after the last performance, 
that a gang of roustabouts is trailing 
at a respectful distance behind them 
—yjust to be handy in case of trouble. 
This is tradition. It is a perfectly 
natural thing to all the 
people concerned. 


MONG tthe per- 
4 formers there is 
an almost total absence 


other group of normal yorors 50 of those _ professional 
people, but that strict sPORTS OF THE WEEK: jealousies which are so 
rules of conduct hold FENCING % vividly a part of life in 
them in leash. In case ee _ 2 the theatre. Of course, 
£ difficulties. of SPRING AND A FILLY 65 “iene Tr) 
of dimecuities, of mar- POLO 79 ‘there are some. 1e 


riages that seem to go 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 


bareback riders, for ex- 


awry (although these PARIS FASHION LETTER 74 ample, are secretly sure 
are singularly few) FEMININE FASHIONS 75 that they are much more 
there are no sudden i 77 important than the c: 
are ( i e AS TO MEN 79 Ime ortan an the cast- 
bursts ot passion or MUSICAL EVENTS 91 ing acts, or trapeze per- 
violence, but earnest POPULAR MUSIC 95 formers. And the cast- 
family conferences—- TABLES FOR TWO 98 ers think of themselves 


and the family includes 
nearly every performer 
on the lot. 

The performers live 
aloof from the other 
hundreds who move 
about them. There are 
the business people, of course, ticket 
takers, and ticket sellers, and treasurers 
and side show managers—and_ these 
mingle with the performers to the 
extent of winning an occasional bride 
from among them. But the canvas- 
men, the roustabouts and drivers and 
animal tenders know their place and 
keep to it severely. A member of 
these lower orders would never dare 
to speak to a performer unless he were 
first addressed. And even in that case, 
he would be entirely humble. 


The women of the show must needs 
move about the lot in their scanty 
tights. And it is recorded that one 
roustabout who dared even to look 
too greedily upon one comely creature 
was thrown bodily off the lot by his 
fellows. The girl did not have to 
complain. A group of canvasmen ob- 
served, and acted. It is utterly un- 
known for a non-performer to ven- 
ture upon amatory proposals toward a 
circus girl, On the other hand it 
frequently happens that the young 
bloods of a backwoods town will 
launch themselves upon the adventure 
of a conquest. ‘The train may be 
half a mile from the circus lot, down 
dark roads and streets. And it will 


get about that the village swains are 


THE CURRENT CINEMA 103 
THE ART GALLERIES 
THE NEW BOOKS 

BOOKS WORTH READING 118 


Attention is called to the 
special article on RENTING 
AUTOMOBILES, on page 82. 


as the aristocracy of cir- 
cus life. But such jeal- 
ousy is a mere generali- 
zation, because the peo- 
ple involved hardly 
come into direct contest 
with each other. ‘The 
singular fact is that there is very little 
envy existing within the various riding 
troupes or the trapeze troupes. 


106 
114 


HEN a man or a team invents 

and perfects a new turn, there is 
a very excited interest everywhere, and 
a very keen observation of its success 
or failure. 

The other night, every peephole 
and every crack was thickly populated 
when Christiansen performed his new 
animal act for the first time: guiding 
seventy-five beasts through an intricate 
maneuver in one ring. One of the 
animals became temperamental, and 
the act was considerably marred. 
Everywhere about the circus, people 
were lamenting the circumstance. 

If a trapeze worker thinks out a 
new somersault, nobody watches him 
more closely or more appreciativel) 
than the members of other troupes. 


EANWHILE, the clowns are 
realizing that, with the great 
enlargement of circus tents and the 
consequent inability to work in any- 
thing but the broadest pantomime, 
their importance is suffering. They 
can’t be subtle or sly any more. 
But they take the situation philo- 
scphically, knowing that however 
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FOR GIFTS THAT BRIDES WILL TREASURE : : Solid silver ex- 
presses finely the sense for social tradition. As the gift for the bride, it brings the amenity of other 
days, with all the fine associations that go with white napery and crystal, candles, flowers and 
gracious hospitality. 

From parents the bride usually receives a chest of silver flatware, planned to accord with her 


needs. For the house which requires somewhat more of dignity and ceremonial, solid silver hollow- 


ware should be added. 

Black, Starr &> Frost’s solid silver hollowware also affords correct and lovely gifts for friends 
to give the bride—tea or after dinner coffee sets, vegetable dishes, fancy single pieces, open salts, berry 
bowls, ramekins, dessert cups and center pieces. 

No purse is so modest as to make it unadvisable to give solid silver. The important point is the 
taste and feeling which make one have the DESIRE to give sterling, the metal that 1s precious 


through and through. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 


FIFTH AVE., CORNER 48TH ST., NEW YORK - - PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 

















SEEN AND HEARD AT 
THE EASTER PARADE 


by Walkover Correspondent 


“*Sir— 


the Parade 


is Formed!” 


‘Pass in 
Review! 


—tan, tan, tantantan 
—tan, tan, tantantan 


99 


Braced by the tantalizing 
tang of mid-spring, New 
Yorkers stepped out tantivy 
on Easter. Briefly—they’re 
off on a new sartorial tangent. 
Tangible evidence of this is 
their new headgear and, tanta- 
mount, their new shoes. This 
year Easter was paraded in 
tans, tans, tans. 


We had an idea it would 
be so from the rush business 
we’ve been doing in tan shoes 
for some weeks. You'll find 
what you need in Light 
Weight Tans, correctly styled, 
at any of the twelve Walk- 
Over stores around town. 


Prices $8.50, $10 and $12. 


Wals-Over 


TWELVE STORES ALL AROUND THE TOWN 
252 West 125th St. 1432 Broadway, at 40th St. 
622 West 18 1st St. 1625 Broadway, near 50th St. 

1173-75 Broadway, near 28th St. 


i. 


Yeace nae 


BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway 
near Gates Avenue 


565-7 Fulton St. 
opp- Hanover Place 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd Ave. 
and 149th St. 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 


946 Flatbush Ave. 
opp. Snyder Avenue var on 


5406 Fifth Avenue 


PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 











their importance may decline they are 
nevertheless vital to the show. 


T is almost impossible for legends 

to arise about any human activity 
without a sound basis of truth. The 
legends may exaggerate the truth in- 
continently, but the facts remain. It 
is excellent, then, to learn that circus 
life is a romantic life: romantic, and 
sentimental, and exciting. “These peo- 
ple of the circus believe with an un- 
questioning belief in the romance of 
their lives, and they live accordingly 
—in a world that is half childlike and 
half unreal, full of amazing simpli- 
cities, the very epitome of the ingenu- 
ous. They believe that their gaudy 
wagons and their gaudy costumes are 
beautiful—and so they are beauti- 


ful. 


They realize their utter detachment 
from the workaday world, for they 
are more explicitly detached than al- 
most any other class of people. ‘The 
vital facts of their life concern mat- 





ters which we view as amusingly 
trivial. 
OR these very reasons they are 


successful in their escape from our 
realities—taking in lieu thereof reali- 
ties which are impressive as only the 
realities of children’s games can be. It 
is not difficult, prowling behind the 
scenes, to understand the two great 
commonplace facts in the world’s 
viewpoint toward the circus: the pas- 
sionate desire of every child to be a 
per former—the pitying remark of dull 
maturity: “What a hard life they 
must lead.” —Morris MarKEyY 


Notice.—We do all kinds of hauling, 
long and short hauls, large or small 
loads. Call us any time day or night. 
Gods carefully handled and _ insured 
against damage. Hillsboro-Cincinnati 
Transportation Co.—Hillsboro (Ohio) 
News-Herald. 


And here we’ve been thinking every 
truck driver was an iconoclast! 


aa 
Already they (the airmen) had been 
in the air long enough since their 


take-off from Roosevelt Field Tuesday 
morning to have forged out across the 
Atlantic and landed in Paris had they 
takén this course instead of circling 
about in the vicinity of New York.— 
The World. 

That’s the way life is—hang round 
Long Island and you never get to 
Paris. 
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IT) Nhe 


Irs almost fun to 
be sick when you 
have reached the 


Bonne (Goop € Jante 


| 
RADE MARK | 
OK EOX 
stage of recovery, | 
for this gay box, 
filled with attrac- 
tive books and 
magazines, opens | 
the door to new | 
realms of the mind 
and spirit while 
bones are mending 
and irritability 
gives promise of 
well-being. 
Write or wire the | 
q mame and address 
of your friend, giv- | 
ing the price of the as- 
sortment desired. Books 
and magazines of your 


choice or ours will be 
sent to home or hospital. 








BONNE SANTE BOXES 
are priced at$5,$10andup 


CHICAGO: 218 S. Wabash Avenue 


WASHINGTON: 1322 F. St., N. W. 
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Already America has delightedly bought tens of millions of cakes 








SSI he Luxury you loved 
un Fine drench soaps 


From France the gift of a 
SMOOTH SKIN 
Bigger none make us a sOap as mar- 


velous as French soap but oh! 

not so costly,” women begged us. 

The whole world has looked to 
France for fine toilet soap— because 
wise France knew her matchless cos- 
metics lose their magic unless the 
skin itself is smooth, exquisite. 

Today Lux Toilet Soap is made by 
the very method:France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 





Such a firm, fine-textured, deli- 
cately fragrant cake—true savon de 
toilette! Lux Toilet Soap’s instant 
bubbling lather (even where water 
is hard) tends your skin the true 
French way—gives you that incom- 
parable luxurious feeling you adored 
costly imported soap for! 


France’s passion for perfection— 
America’s genius for achievement: 
here is Lux Toilet Soap, generous, 
delicious, for just 10c! Wherever 
soap is sold. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


LUX TOILET SOAP ---10O% 
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THERE 
OUGHT 


LAW / 


TOPEA 


IG handsome men,—well- 

groomed, immaculate — 
and staying well-groomed all 
day, from nine o'clock to six, 
and all evening from six o'clock 
to—well, right on. 


“There ought to be a law,” 
wailed the mother of one debu- 
tante desperately, “‘to prevent 
men using this Farina gegentiber 
Eau de Cologne which keeps 
them always looking their best.”’ 


“Why, Mama, don't be sil,” 
remarked daughter, ‘‘just be- 
cause you think Ronald hasn’t a 
large bank account. / use Farina 
gegenttber too. Why do you 
think he goes out with me? What 
with heiresses and movie stars 
floating around.” 


The secret is revealed. All 
smart men and women nowadays 
are using this enchanting toilet 
water which is nof a scent but 
which creates a remarkable fresh, 
revivifying, immaculate air. 
Farina gegentiber Eau de Co- 
logne gives after-shave comfort, 
destroys tobacco and other odors, 
and is requisite for the toilet 
of fastidious people. 


Be sure you get the original 
Johann Maria Farina. (You can 
recognize it by this phrase.) 
Gegentiber dem Jiilichs Platz. 

Sole Distributor 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
New York 


Obtainable at 
your druggist, 
specialty or de- 
partment store. 


JOHANN MARIA FARINA 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICHS PLATZ 


Eau de COLOGNE 
Bath salts Bath powder 















BREAKFAST WITH] THE 
BLACKBIRDS OF THE 
RUE BLANCHE 


T’S SAD to read in the public 
| prints of hard times coming to 

my old Kentucky home on the 
Rue Blanche. The cable dispatch 
said that owing to the rise of the 
franc the negro proprietors of the 
boites de nuit in Montmartre were 
shutting down and closing the once 
festive doors. Perhaps they will drift 
back to America, but somehow I see 
them as disappearing only temporarily, 
going into mothballs like hibernating 
white flannels, and when I wake up 
once again in Paris in the spring and 
hear the sparrows squabbling on the 
roof ledges, and sniff the wineshop 
smells coming in the window with 
the early sunlight, I shall know that 
up on the hill the blacks are just 
laying aside the traps and closing the 
piano after a good night’s work. But 
I am still worried about Sam and the 
others at 61 Rue Blanche, when I 
think about that newspaper item. They 
were having such a swell time last 
year. 


NE night, leaving Florence’s, an 

Irish escort reproached me plain- 
tively for my inability to do the 
Charleston. It was very popular with 
all Europeans just then, and the floor 
had been trembling all evening from 
the energetic stampings of four cou- 
ples, all foreigners, all proficient. 

“But it’s not the same dance!” I 
moaned weakly. ‘We don’t do it to- 
gether like that in America. It’s a 
sort of parlor trick for one person, if 
the parlor is strong enough.” 

“Can you do one alone?” he asked 
eagerly. “I learned it in London, 
but I’d love to see an American solo 
with this new Black Bottom varia- 
tion.” 

“I’m too tired tonight. 
five,” I said weakly. 

“You know I’m flying over again 
in a fortnight? You must show me 
then! And we’ll try it together.” So 
saying, he departed. 


It’s after 


HE night was warm. I powdered 

for the twentieth time, and cursed 
the blithe Irish baronet. Of course I 
didn’t know the damn thing. Still, 
two weeks? Anyone can learn any- 
thing in two weeks, I thought hastily. 
Stepping over to Florence, I asked 
negligently about lessons. She played 
with her pearls and ordered the Italian 
waiters competently whilst giving me 
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the waist, 


you know. 











“<.. My dear, what 


did that darling cop say 
when you passed the 


traffic signal?” 


“Oh, he bowed from 


smiled sa 


sweetly, and suggested 
that if I really wanted a 
ticket, to drop in at Bas- 


com’s just above 44th, 


») 


And Branches at the 


Biltmore, Plaza, Van- 
derbilt, Ambassador, 
Commodore, Astor, 
Belmont, Murray 
Hill, Imperial 
and Wailliams 


Club 
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You haven’t 
learned the 
thrill of dancing 
—the joy of be- 
ing popular — 
until you've had 
a lesson at Ar- 
thur Murray’s. 
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Will You, Too, Accept 
A Free Dancing Lesson At My Studio 


I want every man and woman in New York to know about my unique 
new method of teaching dancing that is meeting with such amazing suc- 
cess. I want You to judge it for yourself, to see what it can do for You 


—that is why I offer 


BY ARTHUR MURRAY 


World Famous Dancing Authority 


HE men and women who have 
already taken advantage of my 
free dancing lessons have all been so 
enthusiastic about my new method, 
and have gained such genuine bene- 
fit and enjoyment from the lessons, 
that I feel justified in renewing my 
offer. So I invite you most cor- 
dially to come to my Studio for a 
lesson—entirely free of charge— 
and see for yourself how quickly my 
new method will make a wonderful 
dancer of you. 
Why Good Dancers Are Popular 
There are plenty of people who 
can dance just enough to “get by” 
—but very, very few who are really 
good dancers. That is why the man 
1’ woman who is the exceptional 
dancer is always admired, always 
sought after, always sure of a good 
time, And that is the kind of 
lancer you become when you learn 
by my new method. 
A good dancer today must know 
not only the different steps, but the 
lifferent styles of dancing. The 





P 
Ten Teachers for 
Every Pupil 


My Studio is the only one in 
America where you learn to dance 
not merely with one instructor—but 
with ten. As a result you learn the 
secret of leading forcefully and fol- 
lowing easily—any partner—any step 








—any style. r 


Fox Trot, for example, may be 
done in four different styles. A 
woman should be familiar with 
them all in order to be able to fol- 
low any partner. A man should 
know them so that he can vary his 
dancing from time to time. 


The New Fox Trot Rhythm 

That is why my new method pro- 
vides ten teachers for every pupil. 
In this way you become familiar 
with every conceivable rhythm, 
every conceivable style of danc- 
ing. You become, in an amaz- 
ingly short time, the perfect partner 
with whom everyone is eager to 
dance. 

I have personally trained all my 
instructors. All the lessons are 





you a lesson at my Studio—wiITHOUT CHARGE. 


strictly private and under my per- 
sonal supervision. Your dancing 1s 
first analyzed and then instruction 
is given to fit your individual needs. 
No two pupils are taught alike. 


I want you to be able to tell your 
friends of this delightful new way 
to become an accomplished dancer. 
Won’t you visit my Studio and ac- 
cept a lesson from one of my 27 
teachers—free? Simply mail or 
present the coupon below and an 
appointment will be made for you 
at your convenience. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Seven East 43rd Street 


ARTHUR MURRAY, l 
Seven East 43rd Street, N.Y.C. | 
I shall be pleased to accept a sample 
lesson trom one of your twenty-seven teachers ! 
I 


! 

| OE cik ear ewndee De scstbeneena o'clock. 

| (insert date) 

" If pleased with the lesson I shall acquaint | 
my friends with your unique new method. 


CE esa eu ones ae eWeek nena s sy eed we | 
| 

CE nko 6.0540 bs bweNeeeseeederesntn ane 
ss ced tae Sakae dees init iy capa at a 
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Distinguished! * 
Different / 


ISEAUX NOIRS— the exquisite new 

mode in perfume — heretofore pri- 
vately prepared exclustvely for fastidi- 
ous ‘Parisiennes. Sealed in Paris in 
its gorgeous black and green suede trap- 
pings —now for the first time avail- 
able here—acclatmed everywhere as 
Springtime’s most entrancing gift. 






Face powder in four 
astonishing shades. 






Lip stucks— Dainty 


including the exclusive Perfume Flacons 
Clio-Claire Poppy shade. for the handbag. 


a 
Featured at New York’s Smartest Shops 


CLIO erCLAIRE, LTE, Cosmetiques 


et Parfums 
New York -44 West 18 t4 St, Paris’4 Rue Berryer 


SD) 


5) 





















a good part of her attention. Her 
frock, which was Chanel’s newest and 
plainest georgette in pale lemon, made 
me feel as if I had on a fussy worn- 
out ball dress. It was so simple and 
so well cut that she looked like a 
Frenchwoman done in chocolate in- 
stead of vanilla. It was a French 
dress and not the kind the young lady 
from Dubuque orders on her round 
of the Paris dressmakers. 

Florence, polite and helpful, was 
offering a suggestion. 

“There’s a man here gives lessons, 
—Sam, and he’s the real stuff.” 

I wavered at the price, but when 
Sam was called over and told me’ that 
my age and nationality pointed to a 
quick mastery of the dance, I gave 
in and made the appointment. It was 
nice to hear America given some 
credit. 

Sam and Florence bowed me out 
politely. They do not shake hands 
with Americans for fear of giving 
offense. Certain effusive Latins al- 
ways insist, so they differentiate be- 
tween white people of their own coun- 
try and others, and bow only to us. 
A polite and formal race. 


T WAS the next afternoon that I 

hunted again for the small hotel on 
the hill. A French charwoman was 
swashing water over the tiny white 
marble hallway. The manageress 
sent a boy running for Sam. The 
place had an indescribably early-morn- 
ing air. 

“Madame 
breakfast and is gone.” 
one gathered, was Florence. 


already finished 
“Madame,” 


It was 


has 


now three-thirty in the afternoon, 
evidently dawn for the entertain- 
ers. 

Sam, a man of thirty-five, his 
freckled buckwheat-cake face still 
drawn with weariness, emerged 


through the green baize onto the smal] 
dance floor. He was amused by his 
stiffness, which was the result of a 
late party—after the cabaret had 
closed at seven A.M. ‘To me, he ap- 
peared about as stiff as a new elastic 
band. Three hours’ sleep for two 
days running! 

“T’m pretty dumb about goin’ on 
till twelve or one.” ‘Time was turned 
topsy-turvy. Their working hours 
were from seven, when they played 
from dinner on, at the Michodiére. 
Then from one o'clock until morn- 
ing, here at Florence’s. After that 
came amusement with friends, then 
a few hours’ sleep, then lessons. 

We persuaded a tired colored boy 
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Fine specimen of old ‘Cigar Store Indian” which 
now stands in front of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 


A New Service 


OR those who find it inconvenient to 
visit our establishment we have pre- 
pared, and will send upon request, 
a beautiful booklet printed in sev- 
eral colors, featuring the products 
of our own importation. 











In addition to illustrating sixty- 
six styles and prices of Blue 
Bar Pipes, we feature ciga- 
rettes, cigars, tobaccos. 
Rolls Razor, and other 
of our specialties. 


$8.00 














BLUE 
BAR 
PIPE 


What a difference 
in flavour such a 
fine pipe makes. Blue 
Bar Pipes are hand-hewn 
from the world’s toughest, most beautifully- 
grained roots—seasoned by great age to the 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot be 
made. “Natural”—$7. “ Bruyere”—$8. 


A super-quality 
safety razor with a 
real hollow- ground 
blade—the kind of blade 
that has never been 
equalled. A sharpening 
device comprising real stone 
as well as leather. And one 
single blade actually guaranteed by the 
manufacturer in writing to last five years. Its 
cost — insignificant by comparison with its 
superior comfort — $12—a real economy as 
you’ve no more blades to buy for five years. 
< *~ - 

Great care will be given to orders received through 
the mail, and for the benefit of our out-of-town 
patrons we ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
United States. Upon request our interesting book in 
colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CoO. 
6 East 45th Street, Dept. B, New York 
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Gertrude Atherton’s new novel— 
THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE 


The story of Aspasia, the first modern woman in history. 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. $2.50 





Are you one of the 10,000,000? Ten million persons every year 
succumb to the siren songs of quacks and medical cultists prom- _ 
ising youth and beauty. Vigorous war is waged upon them in > 


Dr. Morris Fishbein’s new book 
THE NEW MEDICAL FOLLIES. $2.00 





The passion of the spirit of youth! That is what Jacob Wassermann’s newest novel, 
THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH, has been called. It is the stirring story of a little-known 
figure in the Middle Ages who fought the persecutors of innocents and was himself saved from 
the stake by a singing, marching army of boys and girls. $2.00. 





The fifth large edition of a book of poems has 
just gone to press. The book is Dorothy 
Parker’s ENOUGH ROPE and it con- | 2%¢ afforded what might be called a literary 
tains Words Of Comfort To Be Scratched On | dress rehearsal through the fact that MARCO 
A Mirror, The Dark Girl’s Rhyme, Epitaph | MILLIONS, by Eugene O'Neill, is the 
For A Darling Lady, Song Of Perfect Propri- | noted dramatist’s first long play to be pub- 


ety, and other poems you have heard quoted | |: . d before production. $2.50. 
so much. Get your copy. $2.00. 


W ant to ring in on a dress rehearsal? Readers 








Safe in New York! Boston Police | Theodore Dreiser has written the in- 

3 bar Theodore Dreiser’s AN | troduction to POORHOUSE 

AMERICAN TRAGEDY. Have | SWEENEY, Life In A County 

| you read it yet? 2 vols. boxed. $5.00. | Poorhouse, by Ed Sweeney. 

| Have you read also the new revised | It is a startling book, the authentic 

edition of THE FINANCIER ? | self-expression of a poorhouse inmate. 

Dreiser spent fifteen years of thought | Only once in a very long while does 

| and revision upon it. Ready now. | such a book come to us. Illustrated 
$3.00. by the author. $2.50. 








The New Yorker’s prediction verified! The first review of NAPOLEON, by Emil Lud wig, 
was by Ernest Boyd in The New Yorker. It said, “It is the first biography of the year; it is 
likely to be first when the year ends.” Thus far NAPOLEON remains the first biography. 
It is “tone of the great modern biographies.” 76th thousand. 732 pages. Octavo. IIlus- 
trated. $3.00. 





These and other GOOD BOOKS are Publications of 
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It is tailored as tenderly 
hands can do it; it is made 
of a black satin so heavy 
that it flows in long lines 
of supple grace: it is designed 
with a scarf that may be 
worn (see sketches) in as many 


ways as a woman has moods. 


say it modestly, a PERFECT 
BLACK SATIN COAT! 
(Navy, too, beige and grey) 


cA BLACK SATIN 


GOAT that may be 
all things to all 


women! 





pepe ee 





we 


Importer 


661 Fifth Avenue ~ ~ 52nd-53rd Sts. 
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to play, and Sam started his teaching, 
My fumbling steps were slow to copy 
him as he slithered easily across the 
opposite end of the room, performing 
impossible feats with facile ankles and 
flat patent-leather feet. Presently we 
stopped that I might regain my breath. 
Sam, with apologies for his rudeness, 
consumed two eggs and coffee from 
the piano top. I clamored for Per- 
rier and ice, which an old woman 
finally brought, warning me that icé 
was death-dealing after exercise. 

Sam’s attitude to America was 
amusing. He loved it, he belonged 
to it and he kept his wife there. Sh 
would not like Paris, he said. H: 
sent her most of his pay. 

““That’s sophistry, Sam,” I said, and 
heard a laugh behind me from a smal] 
shy little mulatto girl who wheeled 
in her very brown baby in an Ameri- 
can wicker carriage. We played with 
the baby; Sam asked after its father, 
and the girl, who had come in to talk 
about the big colored show at the 
Ambassadeurs, told Sam that his wife 
would get jealous if he didn’t stop 
flirting with the chorus. Sam replied 
that America was a good way off for 
gossip to reach, and then sighed with 
homesickness which lasted perhaps a 
moment. 


HE next afternoon we were in- 

terrupted by Frisco, a West In- 
dian negro whose vitality at the wan 
hour of four o’clock was a little ex- 
hausting. Sam was severe and told him 
that so much noise so early in the day 
was unbearable; also, since an Ameri- 
can lady was having a lesson, it was 
fresh to sing loudly. Sam’s tone sug- 
gested that in America I was nothing 
less than a Duchess, a person of ex- 
treme aristocracy who must be treated 
like a fragment of early art in the 
Metropolitan. 

Some days my lesson would im- 
pinge on a pleasant English couple, 
and occasionally Parisian grand ladies 
would struggle through gyrations 
which were hopelessly unlike their 
teacher’s. I generally arrived earlier 
than the others for my lesson, and 
often took coffee or brandy and soda 
while two or three members of the 
orchestra finished breakfast as_ the 
afternoon sun slanted through the 
small skylight. They treated me with 
such polite deference that undoubt- 
edly I did begin to feel just a little 
more swell than the titled foreigners 
who came in later. Sam even gave 
me lessons for half-price. And al! 


this because I was an American and 
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Even a New Yorker Will 
Not Scorn $500 


United Actors, Inc. who present the play “The 
Ladder” at the Waldorf Theatre offer a weekly 
prize of $500 for the article of 200 words or less 
they judge to be best. To enable the contestants 
to compose at their leisure, the contest is held open 
until 10 a. m., Monday. Each week is considered 
as a separate contest altho you may win the prize 
as many times as your entries merit. 


“The Ladder” opened in New York Oct. 22. Since 
then it has undergone some revision. It is not 
necessary to see the play to win the prize. And if 
you do see the play and do not like it, your money 
will be refunded at the end of the performance 


with no questions asked. What could be fairer 
than that? Further details at the box office of the 
Waldorf Theatre, 50th Street, East of Broadway. 
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VAN RAALTE 


Glove Silk. Underwear 
Single Blessedness! 


The best features of your favorite un- 
dergarments combined in a single 
perfect creation—the Van Raalte 
Singlette of glove silk. There are 

several different styles—each in- 
terestingly individualized—each 
a complete underdress for any 
costume. Like all Van Raalte 
undergarments, Singlettes 
are made of pure silk for 
long wear. If you do 
not find the style you 
want, write us for 
information. 
VAN RAALTE CO. 
Department A, 
295 Fifth Avenue 


Silk, Gloves — 


S. ilk Stockings 











they wanted to show the supremacy of 
American high-hats over anything 
Europe could produce. Then, one 
afternoon about a week later, when 
my obstinate ankles were beginning 
to grow more agile, I arrived an hour 
late. 

Mlle. Jane Renouardt, 
of all French actresses, owner of the 
Théatre Daunou, inspiration of 
Madame Lanvin, and charming lady 
of the world, was standing within the 
familiar dingy room. Beside her was 
a French nobleman, type Anglais, the 
kind that wears very Scottish woollens 
and sporting plaid stockings and is 
much, much, more English than an 
Englishman. Sam and the pianist and 
Madame Florence e//e-méme and two 
French cooks were trying to interpret 
the French which Mlle. Renouardt 
spoke to the nobleman, who in turn 
translated it into an English which 


prettiest 


Sam failed to understand. I perched 
on a table and watched. The lesson 
finally was under way. My great 
admiration and awe of MQlle. 


Renouardt made me fail to notice any- 
thing remiss about her ankles, but Sam 
was stern. 

“Trop vite!” She laughed and tot- 
tered on one leg, trying to shift into 
the stamp of the Black Bottom. ‘The 
nobleman murmured to Sam to mod- 
erate his exposition of the dance. Sam 
pushed a derby onto the back of his 
head and began again. 

“Ah, oui, comme Josephine Baker!” 
she cried. He shook his head. 

“The American Miss here is just 
starting and maybe she’d be slower 
and easier to follow. Mebbe she’d be 
kind enough to show you”—and Sam 
looked at me hopefully. The noble- 
man consulted in rapid French with 
the great actress. She was beginning 
to be piqued by her inaptitude, and 
stared at me a trifle impatiently. Any- 
thing to oblige the object of universal 
admiration, I thought, and clumsily 
showed her the first gyrations as best 


I could. 


UT Mademoiselle Renouardt was 
annoyed. She had paid for Sam 
and meant to have no one else. 

We postured on the floor together 
under that cold skylight like a pair 
of awkward birds, whilst the hotel 
servants applauded our efforts. Finally 
the charming lady gave vent to her 
temper. “When one pays for an ex- 
pert, one should get him and not a 
substitute,” her expression said plainly. 

“Tiens, cest une négre?” she asked 
sharply, pointing frankly to me. 
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Sam stifled an exclamation. His 
pretended ignorance of the French 
language exploded. Stepping up to 
the nobleman, he spoke in a rapid 
Southern dialect which was vigorous 
and definite. The nobleman, strug- 
cling with unfamiliar negro English, 
tried to nod agreement to Sam’s words, 
whose substance was that I was an 
American lady and no French actress 
was going to get fresh around this 
place. 

The beautiful Jeanne watched 
him return the fee with astonishment 
and departed with her escort, shrug- 
ging philosophically. 


ND all because I was American 
and had promised Florence a 
waffe-iron! That’s why I hope they 
won’t be driven away permanently. 
For, when Europe, from England to 
Naples, has pointed out every fault in 
the politics and personality of the 
United States, when the sight of com- 
patriots braying loudly everywhere 
has almost destroyed the ability to 
defend your attacked country, and the 
desire for a surcease of anti-American 
criticism is strong upon you, then the 
niggers of Montmartre, with their 
homesick fondness for Harlem, their 
good manners to the French and their 
talent for adapting themselves to Paris 
without disloyalty to America, provide 
you with a good spot to taste the 

nostalgic flavor of home again. 
—Nancy Hoyr 


IT’S PUSHCART SPRING 


Oh, come with me, the air is sweet. 
It’s pushcart spring on Thompson 
Street. 
On shoals of peas, the billowing beet 
Rolls up the winter at our feet. 
The dandelion and the chive 
Are green as meadow grass alive. 
Pale with confinement, celery stalks 
Come out to bask upon the walks. 
And, gay young blades, the winter 
fruits 
Disport their highly colored suits 
Of orange, yellow, gold and red. 
They roll and swagger, toss the head 
\cross the curb to artichokes, 
Dull clods with wings, like human 
folks 
Who look as if they’d like to fly 
On days like this, if they dared try. 
‘learts are so light, life is so sweet 
pushcart spring on Thompson 
Street. 
—Mapyorica Warr.Les 
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HULETT 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


tNCORPORATED 


1864 BROADWAY. 
AT G2ND STREET 
NEW YO R K 











DEMONSTRATION BY APPOINTMENT 
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The téte-a-téte dinner is a crea- 
tor of most agreeable illusions 
in the participants—when cui- 


sine, service and surroundings 
are artful conspirators. 


ls a as ae 


Most restaurants may be grouped 
in classes, but in every metrop- 
olis there are just one or two 


quite distinct from any other 
restaurant in the world. 


eo 28 96 98 2t 9 > 
CRILLON 


ee 


“‘And then no useless dish my 
table crowds. 

Harmonious ranged, and con- 
sonantly just, 

As in a concert instruments re- 
sound, 

My ordered dishes in their 
courses chime.”’ 





Damoxenus. 


7s. se oe 


CRILLON 
Pe OO OO IS DS OO OD 


CRILLON, Cafe and Restau- 
rant, decorated byWinold Reiss, 
is open (including Sunday) for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner. 
Baumgarten Management. En- 
trance at 277 Park Avenue and 
116 East 48th. Complete Res- 
taurant Service to 277 Park 
Avenue Apartments. 


ima | 





MOTORS 


Hatrack—Limited Edi- 


tions—M ore Henrians 


HE twittering 

of a robin and 

the wheeze of an 

April hand - organ 

Me 162" the Mall re- 

mind us that the 

annual problem of where to dispose 

of the hat in warm-weather touring 
will soon be at hand. 

A rather terrible solution of this 
problem was found by too many 
persons last year in the adoption of the 
Helen Wills chapeau. This lattice- 
work arrangement, attached to a 
visor, was as painful an epidemic as 
the season afforded. 

In the pre-war touring cars, and 
even later, it was customary to have 
two strips of tape running across the 
under-part of the car top. When 
closed cars came into the majority 
this need was apparently forgotten. 
Some day a bright Detroit maker will 
put one of those under-the-theatre- 
seat contraptions in the roof of his 
sedan, or on the back of the front 
seat, or any place at all to get the 
straw out of the way. The hatrack 
is added to our platform—second only 
to pocket room as the need of the age. 





EANWHILE, some of these 

four-seated coupés with the box- 
like compartment back of the driver’s 
seat help to take care of that matter. 
The Chancellor Victoria, on the Big 
Six Studebaker, has such a hatbox. We 
are also diverted by the needle-point 
border on the upholstery of this model. 
Added mechanical contrivances which 
have been put on this car recently are 
a spark advance for high speed ranges, 
and control of the hot-spot on the 
dashboard. 

Another way of keeping the brow 
cool is found on the Star car, to which 
Mr. Durant alluded recently with 
such fervor. This trick is two small 
ventilators above the windshield. They 
are covered with fine metal netting, 
admitting air without the dust—a 
noble hunch that is bound to spread. 
In fact, consideration of this Light 
Six, which is to be the mainstay of 
the Durant comeback, reveals several 
interesting items. The roadster with 
the rumble seat, for instance, has 
hand-grips on the back of the roadster 
top to assist one when climbing in. 
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good looking 


for evening - 


the mother of pearl nails 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


started 


a touch of spring sends us dash- 
ing about the Avenue looking for 
the very nicest way to brighten our- 
selves up. One of the snappiest 
things we found was Opaline—a 
lovely new nail polish that made our 
nails look just like the inside of a 
sea shell. And it had grand carrying 
power, too. In fact it turned out to 
be the very thing Gertrude Lawrence 
uses to make her finger tips sparkle 
right across the footlights in Oh, 
Kay! She says about it — 


“Opaline gives an unusual chic 
to my evening and stage costumes. 
I like it tremendously. It’s entirely 
new and entirely in good taste.” 

* 


try «a bottle of Opaline for your own spring 
fever. Enough for lots and lots of exciting 
manicures is only one dollar. They have it at 
Saks & Co., Fifth Avenue, Franklin Simon & 
Co., Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy & Co., Gimbel 
Bros., B. Altman & Co., Abraham & Straus, 
Stern Bros., Frederick Loeser & Co., L. Bam- 
berger & Co. It’s made by J. Parker Pray, 
that childhood friend who makes Rosaline- 
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There is also a rail to hold when 

ted in the rumble compartment. 
Only a few specimens of the much 

ralded new Stars are now on view. 
So far, the main changes are crown 
fenders (like those on the La Salle 
nd the new Essex), and larger 
wheels with spokes twice as thick as 
those on previous models. 


| ISTINCTLY in the mood of 

the hour is the decision of 
Chrysler to make just fifty-one copies 
of the Eighty Sportif. This affair is 
an open car having both a front and a 
rear windshield. The top can _ be 
folded back under the rear seat, and 
the front windshield can be folded 
forward. If the public insists, one 
gathers, more of these will be made, 
but if you wish one of the first fifty- 
one it seems clear that the Anderson 
Galleries will have to start collecting 
original automotive folios. 


INGULARLY enough, Chev- 

rolet, after a period of seeking to 
be more prolific than Ford, has intro- 
duced an Imperial Sedan which is to 
be turned out in limited numbers. The 
car is black with morocco red trim. 
The rear quarter of the body is of 
leatherette adorned by metal brackets. 
Three details in the design are rather 
swank; the edges of the upholstery 
are bound in red leather, the dash is in 
red and black, and the disc wheels are 
painted in red circular bands separated 
by circles of black. 


S ONE may gather, young 

persons on an allowance, who 
used to feel distinctly degraded be- 
cause the source of funds would 
donate only a thousand dollars addi- 
tional for the purchase of a car, have 
less cause to feel hurt today. The sub- 
deb of 1927 can do very well wich 
that sum. In addition to the Star and 
Chevrolet in the low-price range, 
comment is called for by the new 
Essex sport roadster. 

The bright green beetle departs 
from current custom by not having 
a rumble seat, or the lid of the rear 
compartment, way in back. Instead 
one may bend the seat-back forward, 
and there is a space large enough for 
two suitcases. The dashboard is 
trimmed with leather, and the starter 
is now operated by a doo-hickey on the 
dash instead of by the usual pedal. 


NDISTURBED by gossip, which 
credits him with many new 
models, Henry Ford continues to 


























“Cheer up, Ed; a couple of years ago I changed four tires 
at once and I haven’t had any tire trouble since.”’ 


‘‘What—changed four tires at once?’’ 
“Yes, for a set of Kelly-Spring fields.” 
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We liptoed 


E had an imported 

idea in our minds. We 
carried it through. At home 
you can now have those rich, 
flaky, fine-finished biscuits 
that you enjoy so much when 
abroad. There are five dif- 
ferent kinds of Beech-Nut 
Biscuits ‘‘madein America’’. 
Brand-new. Oven-fresh. At 
a very encouraging price. 


“3S 


FIVE VARIETIES 
Scot Cake Butter Sweets 
Cream Crackers Vanilla Tea Wafers 
Chocolate Tea Wafers 


. Beech-Nut 


Biscuit Dainties 
“Each variety packed separately” 











make his Model-T automobile. While 
wiseacres figure that he must make a 
change, they overlook the fact that 
many adjustments could be made in 
the present machine without disturb- 
ing its fundamental construction; and 
that is what is most likely to happen. 
The crankshaft can be enlarged, the 
size of the motor increased, and more 
gears introduced, without altering the 
basic design. The gear item is the big 
thing. Under the present arrange- 
ment, as everyone knows, if the car 
cannot make the hill on high, its 
other speed is too slow for patience. 
This adjustment can be made, in 
first; special gears are now made by 
outsiders and installed on standard 
Fords. That is the logical line for 
the sage to follow, and the one pre- 
dicted by those closest to him: modi- 
fication of the Model-T, selling for 
as low a price as the present car. Any 
other machines he may put forward 
will be additions to the line and not 
displace the basic product. Based on 
the present state of parts orders from 
the Ford establishment, and the time 
it takes to launch changes, announce- 
ment of modifications is* expected 
around July 1. —NuicHoLas TRotr 


OVERHEARD 


AT THE First ANTHEIL CONCERT 


2 AY, isn’t it too exciting for 
S words? I do hope there is a 
riot. Did you read the pro- 
gram note? Says something about the 
riot when he first played in Paris. It’s 
just too exciting for words! And isn’t 
it divine? Why, I enjoyed the num- 
ber for the stringed quartet immensely. 
It’s simply divine. You see, orchestral 
conception is the only thing that makes 
the symphonic or sonata form pos- 
sible. And I think that Antheil has 
done a wonderful thing. Whether he’s 
too advanced remains to be seen. But 
look at Chopin. Didn’t the critics say 
that he was too extreme? At least, 
I think that’s what the critics said. 
But if Antheil does become famous, 
think of being at his American 
premiére. If only they’d cause a riot. 
Oh, isn’t that note divine!” 


a OOK at the woman in the white 

wig! Did you ever see anything 
like it in all your life? Look, every- 
one is here. Don’t turn around quick- 
ly, but right in back of you is Harry 
Kemp. You know, the poet. Did you 
hear that wisecrack? He said, “There’s 
Harry Unkempt.’ Look, the man with 
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RUSSEKS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
At 36 Street 
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‘he chiffon ensemble is the 
loveliest and most feminine—of 
Springtime modes. Russeks De- 
sign Studio has created this 


charming model for Miss Ada 
May, star of “Rio-Rita.” $125 
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the hair. That’s J. P. McEvoy. Or 
is it Ben Hecht? I always get those 
two mixed up. On your right. Hur- 
ry, before she gets away. I don’t know 
who she is, but did you ever see such 
a get-up in all your life? See that 
man over there. ‘That’s—oh, what’s 
his name?—oh, Lewis Mumford. You 
know, Lewis Mumford. Writes those 
books. You know, those books. Oh, look 
who’s going down the steps. That’s 
Elinor Wylie. Isn’t she stunning! She 
looks like a poetess; I mean, you can 
tell right off she’s literary. Did you 
hear that wisecrack? He said they’re 
making a mountain out of an Antheil. 
Isn’t that a scream!” 


“7 DON’T know. I think the man 

certainly has caught something. 
The jazz number is awfully good. 
Well, it’s more Stravinsky than 
Gershwin. Anyway, it’s interesting. 
I mean, so many of these concerts 
bore me stiff. At least, this doesn’t 
do that. Look at the man in the sec- 
ond row. He’s just thrown a muffler 
over his face. And there’s a couple 
leaving. Isn’t it exciting? Well, what 
I mean to say is that he certainly is 
original. Did you notice that percus- 
sive effect? When he reaches the ulti- 
mate on the piano he continues on the 
drum. ‘That’s certainly effective, 
don’t you think? Oh, did you hear 
that? “They’re making a mountain 
out of an Antheil.’ Get it? Out of 
an Antheil—ant hill? Not bad, is it?” 


BP ye you ever hear anything like 
that ‘Ballet Mécanique’? If 
that’s music then the noise of the 
riveters must be the refrain from that 
number. Do you suppose anyone will 
raise an umbrella? That’s what they 
did in Paris. At least, that’s what the 
program says. Qh, did you hear that? 
The man in the next box. Holding 
the red book. He just introduced him- 
self to those people. Did you hear 
that? He says he’s some relation of 
Ezra Pound. Ezra Pound wrote a 
book on Antheil. Did you know that? 
[ didn’t. I just heard him say so. 
Well, all I can say is that they’re 
making a mountain out of an Antheil. 
Say, that’s not a bad mot. I think it’s 
really original, even if I do say so. 
Tell that to Lillian, will you?” 
—ARTHUR KoBER 


JUST AMID GENTLEMEN 


Lost—small brown coin purse between 
‘Harry Katz and Al Rosenthal.—W ant 
idv. in Daily Oklahoman. 
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Date, 4 ES aes 1927 
Were you pleased with the work? —fii<— 


4 > 


Was everything done that you ordered’? a 











Good Will pours in 
from Lincoln Owners 


HE above is typical of the hundreds of 
good-will returns received each month 
from Lincoln owners whom we have served. 


It is our policy to “follow through” every 
service operation to make sure that the cus- 
tomer is thoroughly satisfied with the serv- 
ice we have rendered. For not until we 
know that he is satisfied are we satisfied. 

Theodore Luce, Incorporated, has for its 
objective “Service worthy of the Lincoln” 
and to meet this mark employs only expert 
Lincoln mechanics and only guaranteed 
genuine Lincoln parts. 

The habit of coming to Theodore Luce, 
Incorporated, for service means the assur- 
ance of maximum enjoyment from Lincoln 
ownership. 


THEODORE LUCE 


INCORPORATED 
Service Worthy of the Lincoln 





Sales: Service : 
1760 BROADWAY 503 WEST 56ru ST. 
Circle 6363 Circle 6363 
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‘Las swagger — yet graceful- 
capecoat of dragon satin, richly 
trimmed with cocoa coloured fox, 
was created by Russeks Design 
Studio for Miss Marie Saxon, co- 
starred in “ The Ramblers.” $250 


LATE HOLIDAY NOTE 
[’ WAS just our luck to be out of 


town the week before Easter; so 

instead of getting the radiant 
mauve and white “Eastergram” of 
Messrs. Udall & Ballou, the jewelers, 
in time to do our Easter shopping ear- 
ly, we had to pick it up from under the 
door, alas, too late! It was too bad— 
such foresight, such perfect portrayal 
of the Easter spirit. And helpful! On 
chaste parchment Udall & Ballou sta- 
ted their credo and listed: 

Easter GIFTs 
APPROVED By Goop TAsTE 
As I read the list, I thought how 

Aunt Maisie, flower of the First Pres- 
byterian, would have loved the 
“Racing Book,” gold, $120.00”; or 
the “Lipstick Champagne Bottle” at 
a mere $12.00. Of course it would 
be a waste of time to allot the gifts, 
but we must list a few against future 
religious holidays. ‘There were: 


Beaded Bags ..... $70.00 and up 


Fitted Bags......... $200.00 up 
Pin, three chickens. .... $30.00 up 
Slave Bracelets....... $30.00 up 
Gold Lighter and 
a ees $275.00 
Cigarette Case, Contract 
See aa ere $500.00 


Sport Wrist Watch... ... . $300.00 
Gold Suspenders ........ . $42.00 
And then to be broad, to be uni- 
versal— 

Religious Medals...... $3.50 up 
I ae dog Gb ah a $2.50 up 


—KATHERINE SPROENHLE 


ADVENTURES IN 
CHANCERY WALK 


HERE’S laundry. On Mon- 

day morning when the alarm 

clock sounds its busy matin and 
wakes me to find the sun or the rain 
streaming through my windows my 
thoughts turn automatically to laun- 
dry. 
I assemble it with care. The dress 
shirt from behind the bureau and the 
one hanging in the closet. Yester- 
day’s socks from in front of the fire- 
place in the living-room. I go through 
all my pockets for handkerchiefs. The 
procedure forms a catalogue of the 
week’s events. The dress shirts con- 
jure up memories of an evening with 
a young person who had theories on 
every subject within range of my des- 
perately versatile conversation. They 
also whisk into my mind another 





evening and I find that it is less 
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A hint 


to 
canny golfers 


?- 4 





The ability of Spalding Golf 
Suits to lead a double life makes 
this a particularly good time to get 
one. 

As business suits their colorful 
tweeds—the finest Scotland can 
produce—will bring a breath of the 
links into the fag end of this dull 
winter. And when the course 
opens, you will start the season 
with a suit that is right for golf. 

These Spalding Suits are most 
agreeably priced, too. They have 
the fabric, fit and style you asso- 
ciate with hundred dollar suits— 
yet you pay but $65 for four pieces. 


, a 
MENS SHOPS 


© 1927, A.G.S.&B. 


105 Nassau STREET 
(above Fulton Street) 


518 Firra AVENUE 
(near 43rd Street) 
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clear. I look at the shirt closely. Sure 
enough, there are spots on the bosom. 
Champagne, possibly. In that man- 
ner each garment affords a clue to the 
history of personal trivia. 

Then the boy arrives. I spread a 
sheet in the centre of the floor, shame- 
lessly divest myself of pajamas, bun- 
dle the whole beneath a thick knot, 
mutter a little prayer, and the adven- 
ture is inaugurated. It may take al- 
most any form, from a loss of the 
entire quota of haberdashery and linens 
to the return of more than was sent 
away. 

Often it results in damage. Wong 
Lee, I recall, was the undoing of four 
shirts in a single washing. I put on 
my best in raiment and manner and 
called upon Mr. Lee. “You have,” 
I said sternly, “ruined four shirts. 
You must reimburse me for them.” 
I hesitated. “Pay me money for torn 
shirts.” Mr. Lee did not understand. 
By and by, however, I mentioned the 
word “‘Policeman,” and the reimburse- 
ment was forthcoming. It is the one 
word I have found that makes an in- 
stant impression on foreigners. ‘Tell 
them what you desire. Wait. They 
will shrug. Then say “Policeman” 
and the world is yours. 


GAIN, you may get somebody 

else’s laundry. And somebody 
else’s laundry constitutes one of the 
best indoor sports with which I am fa- 
miliar. You untie the package. First 
there are wash ties. You giggle. Then 
there are silk shirts. You chortle. 
Striped night gowns. You guffaw. 
Red woollen underwear gives you 
game and rubber. 

Or you may find transplantations in 
your own laundry. Many a reputable 
concern follows the doctrine of a sock 
for a sock. For your checkered tan 
wool sport socks you may be given 
green lisle. The permutations and 
combinations of this exchange of 
courtesy are unbounded. And there 
is no redemption at the laundry itself. 
A gentleman in shirt sleeves points 
mutely at the mark on the foreign 
garment. It is your mark. You know 
perfectly that it was put on immedi- 
ately before a wholesale washing and 
immediately after a general mix-up. 
But there is no reprieve. 

There is no reprieve, I mean, ex- 
cept when there is accompanying 
honesty on the part of both recipients. 
Last week I received among my habili- 
ments a chemise, and a very nice one, 
too. But that is another adventure. 


—P. G. W. 


























their respective abodes, nothing could 
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T was quite easily apparent—to 


the squire as well as the peer—that, 


short of extending the very walls of 


produce the impression of spaciousness 


which mirrors conveyed. @ Fancifully framed, as the trend of the time dictated, 


some are rich with ornament and delicate carvings; others are ever so much more 


conservative. And one of the typical early American sort is plain and straight, 


with only a quaintly curving top piece to relieve the square severity. Then there 


is the modernly modelled kind in a multitude 


of shapes and sizes. @ Each mirror is dif- 


ferent in form, but identical in effect: 


they all make one feel 





as ourrugs and lamps 
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and furniture do—that here the Utopia of fine pieces and fair prices has arrived. 


W. & J. 


SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue, at 47th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


F recent years Cornell hasn’t 
() cut much of a figure in col- 

lege athletics. Red and 
White crews, which formerly swept 
the Hudson regularly, haven’t caught 
much except crabs since Charles 
Courtney succumbed to the effects of 
the head injury he suffered in a rail- 
road accident. Cornell football teams 
haven’t done much better than the gil- 
dubious Gil Dobie has predicted they 


would do since Kaw, Pfann, Ramsey, 





Cassidy and Buckley accepted sheep- 
skins and stopped carrying the pigskin, 
and in basketball Ithacans live in the 
past glories of the era of Joaquin Mo- 
linet of Cuba, brother of the bullock 
of the campus, Ignacio Sadurnino 
Molinet. Save for the success of their 
wrestling teams and the encouraging 
portents of late that the departed glory 
of Jack Moakley’s track teams is 
about due for a revival, there has been 
little inducement for the old grads 
from Cayuga or the would-be grads 
to add to the overemphasis of sport. 





Flashing Blades at the 
Astor—Cornell’s Night 


You can appreciate then why it was 
that the seismograph in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Astor acted as 
though it were in convulsions last Fri- 
day evening when the Cornell fencing 
team won the intercollegiate foils 
championship and captured for the 
first time the Colonel Robert M. 
Thompson “Little Iron Man,” the 
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most coveted prize in the entire tour- 
nament. 

The fact that Yale, Army, Navy 
and Columbia appeared to have a cor- 
ner on the honors before the cham- 
pionships got under way made the vic- 














tory of the Ithaca bladesmen all the 
niore notable, and a large Cornell dei- 
egation, in its jubilation, threatened 
to lift Coach Darrieulat, Captain Fer- 
nando Chardon, Earl Good and S$. S. 
Robbins to its shoulders and start a 
snake dance around the ballroom. 


I‘ was a thrilling and inspiring 
spectacle, that Friday evening 
finale in the grand Astor ballroom, 
where so many of the town’s most 
spectacular pageants have been held 
and so much Social Register history 
has been made. It is altogether fit- 
ting that these annual assaults-at-arms 
should be conducted in the salon that 
breathes the spirit of Louis Quatorze, 
under whose patronage the French 
school of fencing arose with the adop- 
tion of the short court-sword of Ver- 
sailles pattern in place of the long, 
wide-hilted rapier and its dagger ad- 
junct of the older Italian School. 

It would have done the heart of the 
monarch of Le Grand Siécle good if 
he could have been present. He would 
have seen sword play as neat, precise 
and elegant, suppleness of wrist and 
precision of fingering as fine as that 
of the French beau in lace ruffles, 
high perruque and red heels who 
fenced in the salle d’escrime. With 
his eye for beauty, he would have been 
charmed by the jeunesse who were 
there in countless numbers to bestow 
the favor of their applause upon the 
stalwart, white-tunicked youths fenc- 
ing before them on the elevated strips. 
And, if he were not too captivated to 
turn his eye elsewhere, he would have 
been favorably impressed by the spirit 
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of noblesse oblige of the adversaries, 
the fine sportsmanship which led them 
one and all to accept every verdict of 
judges without so much as the 
quiver of an eye. 
~ When I say that it was the finest 
championship meet ever conducted by 
the Intercollegiate Fencing Associa- 
tion I am not merely indulging in the 
customary verbiage. In both numbers 
and the quality of the fencing the 


tournament takes precedence over its 








predecessors. ‘The records of the pre- 
liminary dual meetings which were 
contested for weeks in advance at the 
various colleges, and of the qualify- 
ing tournaments in the Northern, 
Southern and Central divisions, wil! 
bear me out with respect to the num- 
bers, which included Ohio State for 
the first time. My authority for rat- 
ing the quality of the play as un- 
equalled in college competition is 
none other than Leo Nunes of the 
New York A. C., holder of our na- 
tional épée and sabre championships. 


EAVING the fencing aside, I 
think that the ladies will go on 
record that it was the best tournament 
ever, if for no other reason than that 
the bouts were over so early Friday 
evening. Far be it from me to take a 
belittling attitude towards their appre- 
ciation of swordsmanship, and if many 
of them arrived at eleven o’clock, al- 
most an hour after the prizes had 
been handed out, so did their escorts, 
who were there, just as much as the 
ladies, for the ball alone. Yet I can 
recall the time, and it was only two or 
three years ago, when these tourna- 
ments lasted until the early hours of 
the morning. 


|) pid after the final bout of the 
tournament between those two 
terling young blades, Cetrullo of 
Oartmouth and Chardon of Cornell, 





ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 13 





ANTON BRUEHIL 


SY “A few years ago, I’d feel mortified if 
I were seen wearing anything but a cutaway 
on Sundays.” gm “Other times, other man- 
ners.” gm “But it’s not only a matter of 
changing customs—I actually think we look 


better in these dark blue Fabric Groups.” 


The blue suit referred to costs $35. But do not let the 
price dismay you. Remember it is one of the Fabric 
Group. At Weber and Heilbroner only—$35, $40, $45. 
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MODERN CONCEPT 
of BEAUTY 


Wits withering disdain . . . we 
modernists turn from the realis- 
tic . . . in paintings, sculptures, gowns, 
etchings. We demand a touch of so- 
histication . . . a daring appeal to the 
imagination. 

Take even our very countenances. We 
scorn the rustic rosiness of nature. . 
and prefer the subtle geranium-red of a 
Rubinstein cosmetic. We turn aside 
from mere prettiness . . . and demand 
the rare luminosity of a sleek, well- 
cared-for, immaculate complexion, such 
as only the unique Rubinstein creams 
and lotions impart. 

As for those antique symbols of oncom- 
ing age—wrinkles or twin chins or 
crowsfeet—with safe and sane Rubin- 
stein “facials,” we make them as non- 
existent as all such superfluities in the 
polished marbles of our new-day sculp- 
tors. 


Our daily beauty regimen includes 
—most imperatively: 

TO CLEANSE AND YOUTHIFY ea 
Valaze Water Lily Cream—most delight- 
ful and luxurious of all face creams— 
cleanses wonderfully, enlivens and rejuven- 
ates the skin. Contains youthifying essence 
of water lily buds. Keeps complexion ex- 
quisite, soft-toned, entrancing. 2.50, 4.00. 

TO CLEAR AND ANIMATE 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood—the skin- 
clearing masterpiece —animates, bleaches 
mildly, purifies—creates exquisite delicacy 
of texture. An ideal complement to all other 
Rubinstein preparations. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00. 
TO SMOOTH OUT WRINKLES - 


° Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 
(Anthosoros)—richly nourishing—corrects 
crowsfeet, wrinkles, dry  shrivelled skin, 
rounds out hollows. 7a ae 


FOR OILINESS AND SHINE 
Valaze Liquidine—frees pores of excess 
oiliness, promotes healthy “skin-breathing”’ 
instantly corrects shine on nose—heals, re- 
fines, refreshes. 1.50. 

MOST FLATTERING COSMETICS 
Valaze Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks—abso- 
lutely pure, protective to the most delicate 
skin—in a wide range of extremely flatter- 
~ ing tints. 1.00 to 5.50. a 
Don’t overlook the importance of A SALON 
TREATMENT! 
| Even one beauty treatment at the Rubinstein 
salon (from 3.50) re-animates and youthi- 
fies your entire facial agpessanes, delight- 








fully preparing you for the daily home 
regimen. ‘or appointment, telephone, 
Circle 4651. 


At the better stores or direct from Dept. N-4 


Helena huebirflein 


46 West 57th St., New York 
+ 
PARIS LONDON 
52 Rue du Fg. 24 Grafton St. 
St. Honore Ww.il. 


Registered U. S. Pat. Office 





anything else would really have been 
an anti-climax. They met in the 
fence-off of the tie for second place 
in the individual foils championship, 
first place having gone to Dernell 
Every of Yale, who, during the en- 
tire season of competition, including 
the qualifying and final rounds, lost 
only one bout out of forty-four. 
You might be led to believe from 
this record of the Yalensian, who was 
runner-up for the foils last year, that 
he was the best swordsman of the lot, 
regardless of class of weapon. But 
Mr. Nunes, despite his high opinion 
of Every, ranks the nineteen-year-old 
Cetrullo and the twenty-year-old 
Chardon better, as the two highest 
class fencers in the whole champion- 
ship. The splendid aggressiveness 
and severity of the Yale sabre men, 
who won the team championship, and 
Chardon’s fine hand, sense of judg- 
ment, and finesse in the riposte were 
to his liking, but it was Cetrullo’s mag- 
nificent sense of timing that made the 
deepest impression. “He’s a wonder,” 
said Mr. Nunes. “He ought to be on 
the Olympic team next year.” 
Cetrullo finished second to Robert 
Nussbaum, Jr., of Yale, in the individ- 
ual sabre championship, losing out by 
one match, and he alone defeated 
Nussbaum. In the individual foils he 
tied for second place with Chardon 
and, by the margin of only one touch, 
lost the fence-off at 5—4 after draw- 
ing level from 2—4 and launching a 
primary attack that cost him the de- 
ciding touch, following considerable 
deliberation among the judges. 


HESE two young blades, Cetrullo 

and Chardon, are exponents of 
two different schools of fencing. Ce- 
trullo, naturally, as the son of Ger- 
ardo Cetrullo, who learned how to 
handle a sword in the Italian army, 
represents the Italian school, while 
Chardon, a Porto Rican, favors the 
French style. There is a difference in 
the grips of the two schools. The 
Italian leans to the use of the straight 
arm and freer wrist play, while the 
French relies more upon finger play 
and a semi-bent arm. But these dif- 
ferences are not noticeable to any but 
the most experienced eye, and the two 
schools are in agreement with the 
golden rule of M. Jourdain’s maitre 
d’armes in Moliére’s comedy: “Tout 
le secret des armes ne consiste qu’en 
deux choses, a donner et & ne point 
recevoir.” Your swordsman thor- 
oughly agrees that it is better to give 
than to receive, and it is not a question 
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How do you 
take your 
movies? 


O you rank the movies as 

the eighth art? Or do 

you embark for them as on a 

trip to Coney? In either case, 

you'll get a lot of entertainment 

from the gossip of the studios, as 

reported in “Sub-Titles” every 
day in the Evening Post. 


The specialty of this column 
is aiming the barb of satire at 
the author who worships be- 
fore the celluloid idol—the 
star who would outshine the 
sun itself—the director who 
measures art by thousands of 
supers and millions for settings. 
But it’s just as quick to call a 
good one as to damn a sham. 
“Sub-Titles” is an entertaining 
daily feature. 


NEWeYORK 


Rvciiiii 
Post 


75 West Street : Whitehall 9000 
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of mercy with him but of charity be- 
ginning at home. 

Army, which, with Navy, was the 
only other school to qualify teams for 
the finals in all three weapons, took a 
considerable share of the spoils in the 
tournament, capturing the three-wea- 
pon cup for all-around proficiency by 
winning the épée team championship, 
finishing second in the foils and fifth 
in the sabre. In addition, the individ- 
ual épée title went to Cadet Frank 
Sands. ‘The Navy did not show as 
well as had been expected. Rawson 
Bennett of Annapolis, who won the 
épée title last year, finished far down 
in the list with this weapon, and the 
Middies placed second in the épée 
team tournament, fifth in the foils, 
and sixth in the sabre. 


OLUMBIA made its best show- 

ing with the sabre, finishing sec- 
ond in the team championship, while 
Norman Cohn and J. G. Ely won 
third and fourth honors, respectively, 
in the individual event. Hugo Alles- 
sandroni, another Morningsider, dis- 
tinguished himself by administering 
the only defeat sustained by Every 
all season in foils. Yale, winner of 
all three team titles last year, was not 
quite so strong this time, and the op- 
position was stiffer, with the result 
the Elis were able to retain only one 
of their crowns. Individually, how- 
ever, Coach Robert Grasson’s disciples 
did much better, carrying off the foils 
and sabre title, whereas last year they 
did not win one. 

I am sure that Coach Grasson will 
not rest content with one team and 
two individual titles. Winning team 
championships has been so regular 
with him that the novelty of losing 
a few will act as an incentive to get 
them back next year. 

Fencing has no keener enthusiast 
than Yale’s energetic young coach, and 
no fairer sportsman. It fell to Gras- 
son’s lot to act as judge in the final 
bout of the novice competition for the 
Clemens Medal, the curtain raiser to 
the intercollegiates—and who were 
the contestants but Midshipman J. H. 
Howard of Annapolis and Edmund 
Overstreet, Yale freshman? The 
score reached 4—all in this bout and 
the medal hung upon a single touch. 
Midshipman Howard, highly wrought 
up, as you may imagine, looked ap- 
pealingly at Grasson as though fear- 
ing he might let his sympathies 
influence his judging of the final 
assault. But his fears, if any, 
were groundless. Grasson called 
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As late as 1624, Versailles was a 

CK f “Al, J mean hamlet — away from main 
roads, hidden in woods which 

abounded in game. Here, Louis XIII, 

the greatest hunter of his time, built a lodge in which he and 


his friends might sleep when night surprised them far from 
St. Germains or Paris. Almost vj years later, his son, Louis 


XIV, built the present Palace o Versailles— regarded as one 
of the finest architectural examples of its period. 


D Oast 7O th 


Corner Fifth Avenue 


will bring to Fifth Avenue that combina- 
tion of architectural excellence and beauty 


of setting that has made Versailles famous. 


Overlooking the gar- 
dens of the Frick man- 
sion and the natural 
beauty of Central Park, 
this new building will 
be located in the midst 
of the city’s finest and 
newest private resi- 
dences. 


7, 10 and 13 Rooms 
Simplex, Duplex and Triplex Apartments 
from $50,000 
11% Maintenance 


ANTHONY CAMPAGNA 
Builder 


100% Cooperative 


Walker & ‘Gillette, Mrs. George Draper 
‘Rosario_Candela f Archisects Consultant 


Douglas L.Elliman 6Co., Inc. 
Selling and Managing Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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DEVIL’S WORK 


Faces cut by flying glass — 
Eyes destroyed by flying glass— 
Beauty marred by flying glass— 


This indeed is Devil’s Work 


UT the most destroying devil of all is the evil 

spirit of complacency which whispers: “I am 

a careful driver. This could never happen to my 
family and me.” 

Sixty-five per cent of all injuries in automobile 

accidents come from flying glass. And one car out . 

of seven is in some sort of accident—big or little— 


every year. 
Look for the You can’t be sure that it won’t happen to you. 


pene No man can be sure. Have you the right to take a 
chance with your children’s lives and eyes when h England 
SIGN oF sArE™ complete protection can be had? Peden 
Sign of Safety At least clip the coupon on the opposite page beer ¢ 


and get the facts. 
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\ PROTECT YOURSELF 
| PROTECT THOSE WITH YOU 


with Clear- Vision 


Triplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 












‘ In the hardest crash Triplex will do no more than 
a» crack —and that’s all. It cannot shatter or fly; it 
cannot cut or injure. 


Once your car is equipped with Triplex the peril 
from flying glass is completely eliminated. Your 
wife and your children are safe. 


When ordering your new car for spring delivery, 
specify Clear-Vision Triplex throughout 


*% 
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For 


full information, 
fill out this coupon. 

Without obligation on my 
part, tell me about Triplex, 


and give me the cost of having 
my car Triplex equipped. 


NAME 





Ee a 





In England —where Triplex has been manufactured 
"9 “(sold for twelve years, and is offered as standard 
"optional equipment on all cars—THE TRIPLEX 
MeTY GLASS Co., LTD., Piccadilly, London. 


CAR YEAR _—_ MODEL_— 








THE NEw YORK TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS Co., INC, 
110-114 West End Avenue 
Telephone, Columbus 5527-8 























Each 
Finished Effect 
a Masterpiece 


That is the aim of every 
operator in the hairdressing salons 
of Charles-of=the«Ritz. Because 
Charles’ standards and patrons 
demand it. 


Women who are keeping their 
minds ever young, fresh and active, 
regardless of years, are those who 
realize the importance of bein 1g well. 
groomed every munute of the day. 


SALONS 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS Boca Raton, Fla. 
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HATRDRESSIR TO HER MAJLSTS 


[HE SMART AMERICAS WOMAN 





| “Touché!” against his own man, and 


the medal went to Howard. 
—ALLISON DanzicG 


ROWING 


Harlem Blues—A New 
Pelham Naval Station— 
Columbia's Crews 


HERE will be 
: no more inter- 
> Icollegiate boat races 
‘jon the Harlem 
7 River, and in due 
time no more races 
of any kind, save 
perhaps those between heavy tugs and 
their tows, for traffic is gradually 
swamping the oarsmen. ‘Talk of 
abandoning the historic course had 
been going on for some time, but it 
remained for the Glendons at Colum- 
bia, abetted by Maxwell Stevenson and 
the other members of the Columbia 
Rowing Committee, to make the first 
courageous move. The result has been 
that the men of Morningside have ex- 
plored the waters off Pelham Bay 
Park and found them satisfactory, 
for both rowing and racing. The col- 
legians can easily get in their mileage 
here, for they have at least three miles 
straightaway of fairly well sheltered 
water. It has been decided that Co- 
lumbia’s outside races will be rowed 
over the new course, much of which 
lies so near to the roadway that the 
crews will be often only a hundred 
feet or so from spectators following 
on foot and in cars. Over this course 
the Columbians will tackle New Ro- 
chelle, and it is hoped that such events 
as the Childs Cup regatta can be held 
here in the future. At present the 
Light Blue and White is sending only 
the Varsity, Second Varsity, and First 
Freshmen over the new course; but 
the new boathouse, a simple affair at 
present, is under way, and will be the 
new Columbia rowing centre. 











HE course is also within easy 

reach of the New Rochelle oars- 
men, a very active organization, and 
the New York Athletic Club at Trav- 
ers Island. ‘These two clubs, with 
the collegians, will form a desirable 
nucleus for real boat racing in New 
York waters. It is almost a certainty 
that the famous old Harlem River 
clubs will move to this location in 
course of time. With the widening 
of the ship canal, the eventual passing 
of High Bridge, and the deepening 
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ONFIDENT 
OF YOUR GUESTS 
APPROVAL 


The hostess will enjoy the prac- 
tical “en suite” arrangement 
which distinguishes Julius 
Tishman & Sons new Park 
Avenue dwellings. The spa- 
cious, old-fashioned propor- 
tioning, the considerationgiven 
to the smallest detail, will afford 
her the happy contentment of 
knowing .. . she may be confi- 
dent of her guests’ approval. 


For August Occupancy 
885 Park Avenue 


N. E. Cor. 78th St. 
9-10-12 Rooms 
Pease & Elliman, Inc., Agents 
888 Park Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., Agents 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc., Agents 


Copy of our “Park Avenue Apart- 
ments” upon request 


JULIUS TISHMAN.& SONS 


INCORPORATED 


Owners & Builders 


285 Madison Ave. New York 


ee Decause 
YOU LIKE TO 
LIVE WELL” 








of the channel, there is practically no 
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limit to the tonnage that the old 
Harlem can carry, and there will be 
no room on its waters for anything so 
fragile as a shell or a barge. 

The development of the new 
course has been, like most good things 
in this city, somewhat tied up with 
politics and city finance. As matters 
stand now it is not merely the river 
itself that is going out of business as 
an athletic plant, but the banks as well. 
Railroad spurs that will be needed to 
feed the new public market just be- 
lcw Macomb’s Dam Bridge, and al- 
most opposite the Yankee Stadium, are 
in prospect. ‘These spurs will cut al- 
most directly through such famous old 
clubs as the Metropolitan and the 
Bohemian, and in time there will be 
no more room for handsome club- 
houses on that shore of the river. 


ANY of the old-time oarsmen 

got together two years ago at 
a huge rowing dinner held in the New 
York Athletic Club and cheered for 
a move to Pelham Bay Park. They 
had with them at that time Murray 
Hulbert, then President of the Board 
of Aldermen, and now President of 
the Amateur Athletic Union. ‘The 
theory was that with the construction 
of a breakwater, to cost approximately 
half a million, there would be pro- 
vided one of the finest racing courses 
in the world. It was felt that the 
election of Jimmy Walker meant prog- 
ress in the matter, a progress that 
would save some of the big regattas 
for New York. However, it developed 
that funds were not immediately avail- 
able, and the tip went out that the 
Mayor did not feel like encouraging 
any expenditure for a rowing course 
until such time as the subway tangle 
could be straightened out, and the 
city’s finances were in somewhat 
healthier shape. ‘That time, appar- 
ently, has still to come. 

It was a well known fact that un- 
der the Hylan administration the fees 
paid to the city on account of the 
Harlem River boathouse sites were so 
burdensome that real activity in boat- 
ing affairs was discouraged. An at- 
mosphere of lethargy prevailed along 
the river. ‘This atmosphere affected 
schoolboy rowing, too, a sport to which 
Johnny Scholz, an old-time coach, had 
given so much of his life, practically 
without reward. The schoolboys were 
obliged to borrow boats from the clubs 
and the jam of traffic on the river 
had become so dense that sometimes 
the shells, in inexperienced hands, were 
wrecked. ‘To make matters worse, 





Vou call in a specialist 
for your baby 
Bee 





demand this 
spectal treatment 


for DANDRUFF 














F YOU want a‘‘cure-all,’’ don’t 

pick Wildroot. If you want 
to get rid of dandruff, Wildroot 
is your best bet. Without mak- 
ing any absurd claim, Wildroot 
is offered to you simply as a 
mosteffective and specia/ dandruff 
treatment. Wildroot does destroy 
the dandruff germ. 


NOT a Hair-grower 
Wildroot does not wish to be 
classed with the so-called hair- 
growers. Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair. Dandruff is unhealthy. 
Wildroot fights the dandruff 
germ . . removes dandruff. 


A Typical Case 
Mr. D. Curro of 1929 61st 
Street, Brooklyn, says:—‘‘after 
many years of unsuccessful search 


for a dandruff remedy. . a friend 
recommended Wildroot. At last 
I found genuine relief. No more 
dandruff anditching of thescalp.”’ 


Such experiences are frequent 
among Wildroot users. They ap- 
ply Wildroot. The dandruff loos- 
ens up and is quite apparent for 
a few treatments. hen — after 
faithful use, the dandruff disap- 
pears. 

Send for Trial Bottle 

A letter and dime to Dept. 
8-4-2 Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 
N. Y., will bring you a generous 
trial bottle. But please do not ex- 
pect a small bottle to do a com- 
plete job. Your druggist has 
Wildroot in large, generous bot- 
tles for people who really wish 
to end dandruff. 
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An 
hypothetical 


(onversation 


—which probably 
has often had 


its counterpart 
Mm fact 


“Alice, will you tell me Jow in the world 


you manage it?” 


“And will you tell me what in the world 


you are talking about, Dot?” 


“Simply this—you have been dancing all 
night in this hot, stuffy night-club — 
I haven't seen you use lip stick once 
and yet your lips are as fresh and beauti- 
ful as the roses on the table! What is 


the secret?” 


Well, Dot, I suppose the secret belongs 
to Louis Philippe for he created ANGELUS 
Lip SticK. How he has made it so 
marvelously indelible, I don’t know— 
but I do know that I can use it at the 
beginning of the evening and then 
forget about it. The color I am using 
is his newest shade—Sun- Orange, al- 
though he has another new shade, 
Framboise, which would be simply 


perfect for your coloring.” 
“And where can I get it, Alice?”’ 


“At any Store on the ‘Avenue’, Dot—if 
you'll just have the patience to wait 


until 9 A.M.” 


Advertisement 
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factions arose among the oarsmen 
themselves, so ‘that the Metropolitan 
Association, while going bravely on 
with its old-time fixtures, received 
nothing like the entries of the old 
days; nor was there the usual quota of 
entries from the Schuylkill. Thither 
went the best of the more or less 
wandering oarsmen. The Schuylkill 
course caught all the big features, and 
the Harlem rapidly became little more 
than a memory. 


HIS was the situation when the 

Glendons took hold of Columbia 
rowing. They knew all about the 
Harlem River course, the perils of the 
Hudson, and the unsatisfactory loca- 
tion of the Columbia boathouse at the 
foot of Baker Field. The first year 
there was no help for the situation, 
so they made the best of it—but 
promptly began to look around. 
Backed by a progressive rowing com- 
mittee, more than a little pleased with 
the work young Dick and his father 
had done in their first year, when they 
turned out the remarkable Columbia 
Freshman crew which is today’s Var- 
sity, they investigated Pelham Bay and 
made up their minds promptly. ‘They 
did not wait for the building of a 
breakwater or any other conveniences, 
but set out to prove that there was an 
ideal, or nearly ideal, course ready 
to hand. 

The work already done in the 
bay undoubtedly will have its effect 
on the first race in which Columbia 
is entered, that with Pennsylvania and 
Yale on May 7, for it is safe to say 
that not in many years has there been 
a Columbia eight more advanced than 
this present Varsity. ‘The situation on 
Pelham Bay will have its share in 
whatever the crew accomplishes at 
Derby; it is also safe to say that the 
eight will not go to the post on the 
Housatonic as anything like a forlorn 


hope. 


HIS move of Columbia’s is some- 

thing like the one Yale made in 
changing to the Housatonic some years 
ago. The Yale situation was about 
the same as Columbia’s, though per- 
haps not so bad. John M. Goetchius, 
of the Yale Rowing Committee, used 
to say that he was lost in admiration 
of Columbia for getting out a crew 
at all, regardless of whether it won 
or lost. ‘The new boathouse facilities 
are of course a little primitive, but 
time will cure that. The men are 


taken to the course from the Columbia 
campus in busses, and the trip occu- 
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for days or 
years? 


The visitor in the city or the 
New Yorker who would 
have his own permanent 
home are both attracted 
to The Alden. Apart- 
ments are in suites of 1, 
2 and 3 rooms. 

The one room furnished 
apartment is a complete 
home. Cleverly selected 
furnishings, including twin 
day-bed make it a living 
room, not just a chamber. 

Superlative Alden serv- 
ice is exemplified by the 
Cuisine in the restaurant. 


All apartments have 
serving pantry, refriger- 
ation, large closets and 
abath for each chamber. 
Whether you would take 
a furnished suite for 
a few days or lease an 
apartment furnished or 
unfurnished by the year, 


the rentals are moderate. i 
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225 Central Park West 
North Corner 82nd Street 
New York City 
Trafalgar 4100 
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nies forty minutes, so that it is any- 
thing but a hardship. So far as spec- 
tators are concerned, the Park can be 
reached comfortably by the East Side 
subway. Already residents of East- 
chester have turned out in large num- 
bers to watch the oarsmen at their 
task, and there is every prospect that in 
time the new course will draw larger 
throngs than ever patronized the Har- 
lem even in the days of its greatest 
prosperity. 


N spite of the fact that Yale men 

and Guy Nickalls parted company 
somewhat on the outs, the Elis owe 
a great deal to the Englishman for 
his suggestion about moving to the 
Housatonic; and the Glendons, as 
popular at Columbia as ever were 


coaches anywhere, may have conferred 


unwittingly a benefit not merely on 
Columbia, but on the rowing public 
of New York, in proving that there 
is still a first-class course available, 
breakwater or no breakwater. 

No doubt, eventually the city will do 
something abeut it, for it is felt that 
the present régime is friendly to the 
oarsmen; but in the meantime it seems 
a shame for some of the famous old 
clubs to wait longer. ‘The removal 
of their boathouses from one site to 
another is not so very serious after all. 
It just needs a bit of courage and 
progressiveness, for there is no doubt 
that Pelham Bay will float the racing 
flotillas of the future, at least so far 
as New York is concerned. —H. R. 


SPRING AND A FILLY 


First Burgeoning of the 
Season — Maryland 
Manners 


HESE days, no doubt, if you 
are a real, true lover of horses 
and horse-racing—not simply a 
man who gets a kick out of betting— 
you are thinking of the sun-bathed 
stretch of Belmont Park, the flash 
of racing silks at the turn, the murmur 
of the crowd in the long grandstand. 
You’ve had enough of winter and are 
ready to welcome the ponies back. 
But the fact is, you do not need to 
wait. If you wish, a few hours’ 
journey will take you a whole month’s 
distance toward spring and the horses. 
The famous stables and jockeys and 
trainers are in action right now in 
Maryland. And at Bowie, Pimlico 
and Havre de Grace, sport is to be 
observed under conditions which are 


























Stpartments with 
Private Tvoof? Terraces 


§ IGH above the turmoil of the streets, 
overlooking Central Park and af- 
§ fording an unequaled view of the 
city. Here you may enjoy the privacy and 
comforts of a country estate. 


Furnished Suites Now Exhibiting 


Leasing for May Occupancy 





Furnished or unfurnished. Serving 
oe and pantries, electric refrigeration, cir- 
culating ice water, radio outlets, 
3 Rooms spacious closets. Moderate rentals 
include hotel service. 


GRILL ROOM - FIVE PERIOD SALONS 
SWIMMING POOL ~ ROOF GARDEN 
Beautifully illustrated booklet and floor plans upon re quest 
YEARLY LEASES —TRANSIENTS INVITED 


Studio cApartments available in the Tower 


Park Central Hotel 


7th Avenue 55th to 56th Streets 


Ownership Management. 
Renting Agent on Premises. 


Telephone Circle 8000 
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Avenue 


th Corner 80th Street 
100% Cooperative 


SUNSHINE 


NE might truly say that this fine apartment 

building has been constructed with the air 
and spirit of sunshine—for, before the architect 
put pencil to paper, the sun’s rays were charted 
and the building designed to take the utmost 
advantage of its sunny location on one of the few 
available north corners of residential Fifth Avenue. 
Each tenant-owner is assured 


199 ft. of sunshine on 80th Street 
54 ft. of sunshine on Sth Avenue 


In every respect the building will be worthy of 
its exceptional site. It will contain but 6 apart- 
ments—assuring an environment and character of 
service that cannot be achieved in a larger build- 
ing. The facades will be of Indiana limestone. 
Ceilings will be unusually high: 11 feet on the 
living floors and 9 feet 4 inches on bedroom floors. 
Five of the apartments will be duplex—each of 
13 rooms and 5 baths, one already sold; the sixth 
will be a triplex comprising the 12th, 13th and 
roof stories—also sold. 


Prices from $92,000 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [., Inc. 
Selling f Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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different from those at New York 
tracks—and, in the opinion of many, 
refreshingly different. 


HE ride to Maryland on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is in itself 
a pleasant experience—if you are will- 
ing to pay strict attention to your 


‘ bridge hand or the Daily Racing 


Form while the train passes through 
the shambles of industrial New Jersey 
and Philadelphia. But, once you get to 
Maryland, you are in farm country, 
a roiling country with the roofs of 
stout barns peeking over the hillsides. 
You ride through fields, already green, 
in which horses ought to graze and do 
graze, past coverts, in the distance, 
that yielded their foxes during the 
hunting season just closed. 

Just beyond the long bridge over the 
Susquehanna you come to the old 
town of Havre de Grace. If you 
watch now at the left, even before 
the train stops, you can see the roof 
of the grandstand, its flags and pen- 
nants stiff in the April breeze. As your 
train backs onto the spur that lands you 
at the entrance gate you get a fine 
view of the stretch turn and a glimpse 
—your first this spring—of racing 
barns, with tack and blankets and 
cloths all neatly arranged. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that the trainer in 
a first-rate racing establishment makes 
an immaculate reality of the “polic- 
ing” an army captain used to try to 
achieve around an infantry barracks. 


6 Bro minute you step from the 
train you realize that here is a 
“foreign” track. Maryland is unmis- 
takably different—in the faces you 
see, as well as in the country you have 
just passed through. There are many 
men here who know that a horse—a 
thoroughbred horse—is next to the 
most beautiful and fascinating of 
God’s creations—and a close second 
at that. They breed horses and ride 
horses, many of them. Keen, admiring 
eyes shine in their lean faces as they 
cluster about the paddock before post 
time. When some game, fleet colt, 
opened up at the far turn from home, 
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stands a burning, gruelling drive, 
makes up five lengths on a flying 
leader and wins his race by a nose, 
these Maryland people yell about it— 
to their satisfaction and his and his 
rider's. The calm, steely mask of the 
professional gambler, who looks at a 
racehorse merely as a name or a finan- 
cial list and who might be anywhere 
else so far as his appreciation of this 
brave pageantry is concerned, is in the 
minority. 


ND at every Maryland race- 

course, naturally, you find ne- 
groes in generous, unobtrusive quanti- 
ties—their zeal for gambling on horse 
races almost equal to their fervor for 
crapshooting. ‘They elbow along the 
rail crooning hopeful endearments to 
their choices. They supervise the start. 
“Now, sugar, don’ you get left. Look 
out now. Watch dat big boy. Jes’ pay 
tention. Easy. Yea! ... Dey’ll never 
catch sugar now!” 

Once, a great gaunt negro stood 
near me on the grandstand steps dur- 
ing the running of a race. In the 
back stretch some horse streaked out in 
front—four, five, six lengths—leav- 
ing the rest at every step. “Oh, see dat 
horse running all by hisself,” shouted 
the negro. “Who am dat horse?” he 
entreated several people around him 
who were holding glasses on the field. 
But he got no answer. Not until 
the leader was almost at the wire and 
eased to a canter did the happy truth 
flash upon him. “Dat’s my _ horse. 
Dat’s my horse.” And he did almost 
a cartwheel down the crowded stair- 
way to cash his ticket. 


Sd if you fancy anything this 
first race, you’d better hurry. The 
pari-mutuel machines are down under 
the stand, rows of two-dollar windows 
—“straight,” “place,” and “show”— 
with a sufficient number of windows 
for optimistic investors in ten-dollar 
and fifty-dollar tickets. Perhaps you 
prefer the clandestine methods of lay- 

















Even 
blasé New YV orkers 


marvel at this 
AMAZING LIPSTICK 


[) Nuse any other lipstick, it changes color, as you put it 
on, to blend with your complexion . . . Orange in the 
stick, but blush-rose on your lips. 





And how light or how deep the shade depends upon how 
lightly or how firmly you run this magic wand over your lips. 


It’s as natural as Nature’s own glow, for both blondes and 
brunettes . . . No wonder Tangee is the most famous lipstick 
in the world! 


Be sure you see the name TANGEE on the box and on the chic 
little gunmetal case . . . . for no other lipstick in the world 
is like this one . . . or has its remarkable property of chang- 
ing color to blend with every complexion. Waterproof. Per- 
manent. 


Tangee Lipstick $1; Tangee Creme Rouge, the 
same color magic for the cheeks $1; and Tangee 
Rouge compact 75c¢ on sale everywhere. Prices 25¢ 
higher in Canada. 


TANGESE 


Dept. 167 
The George W. Luft Co. 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me the trial ‘“Tangee Beauty Set,” including Lipstick, 
Creme Rouge, Day Cream, Night Cream, and Face Powder. I enclose 
20 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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You know what it means 
—do you know how it feels ? 


After you’ve done a lot 
of thinking, you really 
begin to think ! 


OCRATES must have said that first. But 

the other night one of New York's com- 
mercial giants sprang it at a dinner—and started 
a lot of introspection among the assembled 
sophisticates. 

A little knowledge, saith the proverb, is a dan- 
gerous thing. And so is superficial thinking 
Dangerous because, while it does take you some- 
where, it regularly drops you off at a way sta- 
tion instead of carrying you through to the 
terminal. Nine successes out of every ten are 
scored by people who can deal with realities ana 
think them through to definite purpose. Look 
around you, in art, literature or commerce; the 
answer is the same. 


We’re selling a course in journalism 


—not omitting a coupon 


You don’t remain in possession of many delu- 
sions after a course of sprouts in the newspaper 
business. 

Reality—and there's where you meet plenty 
of it—rubs the fuzz off. You have to do your 
thinking quickly—and get most of it right, be- 
fore press time. And whether it’s a murder or a 
bank merger, you learn to think purposefully 
because your thinking must result in something 
within a stipulated time. That's the real reason 
why journalistic training is so highly valued in 
every field of endeavor. 

The thinking of a group of active New York 
newspaper reporters and editors has produced 
the Newspaper Institute of America to offer 
thorough metropolitan journalistic training to 
anyone who can demonstrate rudimentary 
qualifications. There are lectures, assignments, 
newspaper discipline. Best of all, there is the 
metropolitan Copy Desk that keeps your brain 
on the job just as it would have to be if you were 
in the newspaper business. 


Here’s a test to try out on 


Will it make you a writer? Maybe; you know 
what journalism has done for many of the cur- 
rent best-sellers. Will it equip you for journal- 
ism? Certainly—provided you want it to. Will 
it help you make the grade in other lines of work? 
That can be answered by what you yourself 
know of prosperous, capable men and women 
who “‘used to be newspapermen themselves’’. 

Now, the coupon. A dare, in a way, to ask 
for and complete our Writing Aptitude Test. 
Probably the first correspondence school coupon 
The New Yorker ever carried. Here because we 
know we can come through for you—if you can 
come through on the test. 





| Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


| Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test | 

and further information on Writing for 

| Profit. | 

| Mr. ; 

| Mrs. ¢ Teer snk Pence lab nd rw arg iat a el ae oa ate tales | 

| Miss) 

| WO Siac was ce Tr 
(All correspondence confidential. No 

salesmen will call on you) 
14D97 








ing a bet at a New York track, but 
this system has the old-fashioned ad- 
vantage of being straightforward— 
and other advantages which you may 
be lucky enough to realize during the 
afternoon. So, by the dope sheet, or 
the blood lines, or the jockey, or the 
stable, or any other personal and 
devious route, place your bet, being 
sure to get in the line for a “straight” 
window if you mean it. And squeeze 
your way out to air and sunlight again 
and look across the green infield 
toward the old town and the blue bay. 
You are about to see one of the most 
colorful and stirring and tensely ex- 
citing spectacles in all sport. 


—— bugle! Here they come, led 
by the man in huntsman’s pinks 
cn the docile, low-headed pony. 
Twelve of them. What glorious, roy- 
ally bred two-year-olds. Fidgeting, 
weaving, stepping lightly over the 
brown earth, reaching for their bits as 
the boys in the bright silks lean for- 
ward to steady them. The first time 
you’ve seen them this year! A proper 
sight for a man tired of winter! 

And this time, the first race of the 
first card of the year, you’re lucky. 
What a finish that black baby race- 
horse made! You'd think she had been 
doing it for three seasons past instead 
of facing the barrier for the first time 
today. She slipped through on the in- 
side and finished, bob for bob with 
that rangy bay colt, until just at the 
last bob she got her tiny, silky nose 
in front. 

“Straight. Two-dollar mutuel tick- 
ets pay $34.60,” reads the official 
sign across the track. ‘The crowd ap- 
plauds again. A generous crowd, these 
Maryland racegoers, for this good 
price means that not many of them 
granted the filly much chance to win. 
In the pari-mutuel method of betting, 
you see, you are pitting your judg- 
ment, or luck, against the rest of the 
spectators’, instead of against a 
bookie’s. With the pari-mutuel and a 
racing season that is very young, 
phenomenally long shots are not at all 
unusual. There is always a phantom 
chance of buying a spring suit with 
the proceeds of a two-dollar ticket. 


F COURSE there are six more 
races in this, your first spring 
afternoon of horses. Five o’clock finds 
you tired—from being on your feet 
almost constantly, from jostling eager 
humanity, from the excitement of al- 
most picking winners every race. Tired 
but happy. It’s all been about as near 
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to a circus thrill as you have had since 
you were seven. 
' If you’re hungry on your way out, 
you disregard the tipsters’ boys who 
yell that they picked the two long shots 
fat and the three yesterday. You 
jake straight for the black women 
a sell Maryland fried chicken, 
held up crisp and brown on a fork for 
your temptation and delight. But be- 
fore you eat it, sniff that early spring 
air again. Above the smell of fresh 
earth and sprouting green things, faint 
yet unmistakable, there is another 
spring smell you shouldn’t miss— 
wafted from the stables all the way 
across the infield—the pleasant 
aromatic smell of horse! 

But, quite properly, your most vivid 
recollection of this day will be a lady 
—that black filly in the first race. 
You'd better watch her when the 
horses come to Belmont. Perhaps, 
even, with fair racing luck, she could 
triumph for her sex in the Derby next 
year. At long odds, too! ... Who can 
tell? —R. W. 


POLO 
““Our Attention Is 
Called———” 


DVENT of 

the Indian 
ponies, amid praise 
and _ detraction, 
marks the season- 
al transition of 
\ polo from indoors 
to the open spaces. 
Criticism of this sport has accumu- 
lated to a degree that should not, I 
think, go unnoticed. For that reason 
I am printing, as a preface to my own 
observations, two letters proving the 
intense interest in the galloping game. 
I doubt if there is any sport in- 
curring more outspoken praise or more 
adverse opinion. The first of these 
communications comes from San 
Antonio, Texas, where they ought to 
know something about polo: 

“Hope you are the man responsible 
for these polo write-ups. I just want 
to direct your attention to a team, 
oth indoor and outdoor, which ad- 
ministered a sound licking to 95 per 
cent of the teams it met. Have you 
ever been up to West Point to see the 





Cadets in action? For the past two 


vears they have been remarkable. You 
will find them beating their coaches 
i month after the season starts—such 
oaches as Gerhardt, Cole, Caperton, 
DeWitt and Holderness. Six victories 


She wins, on the turn of Pi | 
Mode. Not by chance! She ke 
ance of ultimate smartness la 
and finest collection of Fox 
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Fifth Ave. Bet.35-36 
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and one tie out of a seven-game series 
last year, and five out of five this year. 
Besides, they have beaten all that go 
up there, including ‘Gerry’ Smith, 
‘Arch’ Kinney, Blackwell, Sackman, 
Kornblum, Klausner—all the Squad- 
ron A teams and N, Y. A. C. teams, 
Harvard and Princeton. They were 
defeated only by the Yale team this 
year and last, and, believe me, they 
are some players. Yale has a hoodoo 
on them, anyway, and by no means 
outplays them. Last year Yale won by 
one goal, and two goals were donated 
to the winner by a green goal keeper, 
a plebe who was scared to death, 

“This year they far outplayed 
Yale. I should like to see some men- 
tion of Cadets Butler and Griffith, 
who are unbeatable indoors, and a 
hard pair to tackle out-of-doors. The 
Cadets are far better riders than any 
of their opponents.” 

One would not suspect an Army 
officer of writing this, but apparently 
some spokesman of the Service has 
gone into action. I agree with him 
that they are turning out some of the 
most promising of polo players in the 
Cadet corps; but, after digging into 
the records a little, it is not always 
evident that a strictly three-man team 
has been sent against every visitor to 
West Point equipped with only three 
players. I should like to know on 
what date an Army Cadet trio played 
through a full match. West Point is, 
and rightly should be, one of our 
greatest Eastern polo centres, and 
these cadets, coming along so hand- 
somely now, will be the backbone of 
the Service teams of the future. But 
I don’t believe intense partisanship, 
in some of which I confess a share, is 
a help at this time. 


HE other letter has to do with the 

Eastcott team (outdoor), built 
very largely around Earl Hopping. It 
reads, with deletions, about as fol- 
lows: 

“Although a veteran of many years, 
Hopping is still one of the greatest 
polo players in the world. Since 1922 
he has been playing great polo with 
his Eastcott teams throughout Europe. 
Each season, however, he comes to 
America, and plays at Meadow Brook 
and Miami. When the Eastcott four 
makes its appearance here in July, 
America will see for the first time 
one of the youngest, and still one of 
the strongest, polo players who has ap- 
peared here in some time. Hopping’s 
son, Earl Hopping, Jr., is slated to 
play with the Eastcott team. This 
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Silver in storage; jewels in 
safe, too. But priceless tap- 
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youngster, who is just eighteen years 
old, has been at school in England, 
and has proved a sensation, playing 
with teams composed of famous in- 
ternational stars. He is an exception- 
ally fine horseman and knows polo. 
The Eastcott team will be composed 
of Hopping, Sr., James C. Cooley, 
John A. Traill, and Earl Hopping, 


Ir ” 


NFORMATION about the young- 

cr Hopping is welcome. I have 
never doubted the ability, and especial- 
ly the courage, of the elder Hopping. 
With the exception perhaps of David 
Miles of the Argentines, and Major 
Louis A. Beard, formerly of the Army 
and now with Whitney, I have seen no 
man, save Hopping, play through an 
mportant match with injuries. that 
might cause even a football player to 
finch. The elder Hopping is one of 
the select body of polo citizens of the 
world at home on any field and in any 
environment. As a horseman he has 
probably no superior and few peers, 
and as a shot maker not many press 
him hard. Those of us who follow 
the game from the reportorial point 
of view are always indebted to him 
for his extremely valuable opinions. 
This is by no means the first time that 
he has swung together an Eastcott 
team. Many great players have gone 
into action wearing the purple of 
Eastcott. This time he has brought 
together a peculiarly interesting’ team, 
since it includes Cooley in the for- 
ward line. Cooley, to my recollec- 
tion, has an adaptability matched by 
few modern players. He will fit in 
well as a No. 2 in support of almost 
any good forward, and he can be 
thrown out as a No. 1, ripened by ex- 
perience, to follow the orders of his 
support. He came to the rescue hand- 
somely against the Argentines some 
years ago. There is, in my opinion, no 


position on the field that he cannot. 


play acceptably. I should say, really, 
that he is the most “useful” player in 
the game, which is by no means the 
damnation of faint praise. 


| i IS pleasant to find the Inter- 
collegiates, out-of-doors, com- 
mitted to a round-robin tournament. 
It is unfortunate, in my estimation, 
that the Association did not go on 
through to the pooling of mounts. In 
the finals of the indoor season it hap- 
pened that the finalists were the two 
best-mounted teams. No doubt they 
were also the best equipped teams in 
other respects. But there is a certain 
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fatality about it. It bears out the 
statement that has come more than 
once from the Polo Association, and 
from star players, that, all other 
things being equal, the mounts are 
the principal determining factors. 
That seems unfortunate in the college 
arena, since, under such circumstances, 
it comes down to a war of cheque- 
books, and certain institutions, which 
for the welfare of the game should be 
kept in it, have no cheque-books. The 
Army is one of these, and yet, ad- 
mittedly, here are some of the best 
horsemen the game has produced. 
Norwich, the little and famous cavalry 
school in Vermont, has turned out 
horsemen, always on _ borrowed 
mounts, and sometimes has not 
enough blankets, even at home. 

This necessity for playing bor- 
rowed mounts is not without its 
value: it makes for horsemanship. 
And it makes for sportsmanship. You 
cannot ride the other fellow’s animal 
into a deliberate foul. Just the same, 
if you do not, and the game becomes 
too rough, you are beaten. That, it 
seems, is hardly fair. It is the sort of 
thing the Norwich people have been 
through too often. There is a game 
called “duplicate bridge.” Perhaps it 
is time for “duplicate polo,” at least 
so far as mounts are concerned. 


OR organizations outside the col- 

leges, the riding clubs, and the 
Guard, the game, both indoors and 
outdoors, has become increasingly 
troublesome. It is simply a question of 
moving and housing the mounts. Un- 
der the present military régime an 
outfit like the New York Athletic 
Club can no longer board its mounts in 
the armories, and must go to private 
stables. If one such club wishes to 
hold a tournament in an armory the 
rental is a serious handicap. I believe 
the State should change its attitude on 
this point. Anything tending to make 
polo a “poor man’s game” should be 
encouraged. At present that encour- 
agement is lacking. —RiGHT WING 


PASTIME 


UITE a crowd had collected 
outside the hotel on Madison 
Avenue; it was so large, in 

fact, that a mounted policeman had 
stationed himself near by in_ patrol 
for what might come of it. Nothing 
at all was to be seen to cause such a 
crowd of people to be gathered, but it 
had gathered and was looking at the 
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Maitre d’hotel: “Monsieur 
is such a connoisseur of 
food. ... you will regret 


returning, 7on ?” 


Epicure: ‘ Regret? Nonsense! 
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beloved ‘Mostelle et 
Nonats a la Prince 
Louis’ at our Warwick 
—let my palate linger 
over the succulent 
sauté of deep sea fish, 
marvel at a mew sa- 
voriness —added by 
the Warwick Chef— 
then shut my eyes... 
voila!...Monte Carlo!” 


Luncheon, Tea or Dinner, 
the Warwick will enchant 
you—as much by its savory, 
distinctive dishes as by its 
pleasingly moderate tariff. 
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hotel entrance in which nothing was 
happening. 

Someone asked, “‘What’s the excite- 
ment?”? No one seemed to know, so 
the crowd became larger and more 
expectant. Fifteen minutes passed 
ind nothing happened except that more 
people stopped and tried to find out 
what the matter was and didn’t find 
out. It began to rain. A few people 
moved off, but the heavenly water 
failed to be a strong deterrent and 
still the crowd increased. 

After much waiting, there was a 
cood-sized stir in the doorway of the 
hotel. The doorman came out and sig- 
nalled to a beautiful landaulet down 
the street and it glided up. Still noth- 
ing happened. Then an attendant ap- 
peared and held the door open. Noth- 
ing happened. The mounted police- 
man moved closer. 


INALLY a diminutive slim young 
thing came out of the hotel, ac- 
companied by a large police dog. She 
seemed totally unconscious of the 
crowd as she made her way to the au- 
tomobile. People in the crowd asserted: 

“Tt’s Gloria Swanson.” 

“No, it’s Norma Talmadge.” 

“Tt’s Texas Guinan.” 

“Tt ain’t any of those; it Aimée 
McPherson.” 

“It’s Anita Loos. I seen her be- 
fore.” 

“Tt’s Bebe Daniels.” 

“Naw, it ain’t; she’s in Holly- 
wood. It’s Renée Adorée.” 

No one really knew who it was. By 
this time the little lady had entered 
the car and the great dog had leaped 
in after her. The landaulet moved 
up the street. It was only then that 
the crowd did the same, still arguing 
about the identity of the young person 
who was such an important mystery. 

—THEoporRE Pratr 


Don’t divorce your wife if she can’t 
cook—eat at the Hotel Fremont and keep 
her for a pet.—Adv. in Fremont (Ind.) 
Eagle. 


But suppose she can’t pet either? 
e 


A. H. Woods has cabled his New York 
office that he has acquired the American 
rights to “Mr. What’s His Name,” now 
said to be a great success in the English 
provinces.—The Billboard. 


To be a success in America, how- 
ever, sweet land of memory courses, it 
will have to be called “Mr. Addison 


Sims.” 
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Paris, APRIL 13. 


ID the Countess de Janze get 
sufficiently upset at the shoot- 
ing in the Gare du Nord to 

have it carry to America? (She did. 
—Ep.) She upset a great many people 
besides herself on the day of the great 
event by proving conclusively that the 
best people really are wearing sport 
and street clothes with dark skirts and 
light waists, made in one piece with 
a belt at the joining. A photograph 


I received of her from Chantal 
showed her straight black Rodier 


kasha skirt, her white marocain waist, 
and the belt of twisted multi-colored 
bias strips that joined the two. These 
strips were repeated in a bunch at the 
point of the V neck. That isn’t the 
only proof, for the Chanel ensemble 
scen most in Paris at the present time 
has a waist of man’s shirting material, 
having pastel stripes on an oyster back- 
ground, and a navy marocain skirt. 
The navy blue coat that accompanies 
it is of lightweight wool and is col- 
larless. We like our coats collarless 
over here—those of us, at least, 
who have the requisite fox fur. 
In case you are being married, 
Alexandrine, who gloves the 
duchesses and other famous people 
here, is showing white kid gloves 
with bracelets of orange blossoms 
and green leaves as a touch of va- 
riety. They look adorable, and 
would be nice to give the bride- 
to-be at a shower, whether she 
ever considers wearing them or 





not. 


F , \preccgecegye reports, further, 
that one simply must wear 
pale beige gloves, unless one is 
being ultra-chic in gray, in which 
case the gloves match, needless to 
say. For the strictly conservative, 
plain pull-ons still go, but, if one 
is setting up to be a model of 
smart fashion, there are beige 
suede gloves with perfectly enor- 
mous cuffs, cavalier fashion, for 
the tailleur. The cuffs are lined 
with a color to match the en- 
semble, and a band of the color 
goes around the cuff, ties, and 
dangles. Alexandrine explained 
that only those sure of themselves 
as models of fashion should at- 
tempt these. (I should think so. 


Don’t they sound terrible? —Ep.) 
For afternoon, a very narrow, 
turned-back cuff with the merest 


touch of that colored, ground-glass 
Russian work is permissible. With the 
sleeveless sports dress—which, by the 
way, is simply too smart for words— 
one wears a gauntlet with a flaring 
cuff halfway up to the elbow. Ob- 
servation backs up the advice that, un- 
less one is certain that the whole cos- 
tume is the epitome of good taste, it 
is safer to wear the pull-on at all 
times. But who wants to be safe? 
Certainly not the American tour- 
ist. 

The Galeries Lafayette get out a 
new horror every day, which is un- 
Louisville 


blushingly displayed to 


Lou. 


HE newest stocking shade is a 
bois de rose with a dash of violet 


in it. The only explanation would 


scem to be the continued success of 
Josephine Baker in France. You know 
that you always match your gloves to 
your stockings, don’t you? 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


UMMER evening coats are capes. 

Louiseboulanger took a _ huge 
square of black chiffon and bent over 
one corner. ‘Then she added rows of 
black and white ostrich on one shoul- 
der and across the back, and, since the 
women who patronize her establish- 
ment know how to drape a cape, th 
effect is superb. (Bonwit Teller has 
this.—Eb. ) 


MUST tell you that at last boleros 

are said to be finished. All the 
couturiers are combining against 
Chanel by refusing to show any in 
their next collections, though, if 
Chanel won’t coédperate, America will 
have to wear them. The line will 
remain belted and slightly bloused. No 
radical changes are predicted, so go 
ahead and choose your summer things 
from the February collections. 

Do go in for prints. They are the 
smartest thing possible, for morning, 
afternoon, and evening. One dress 
of green print on a white ground, cut 
very simply with circular things on 
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“Did she marry the red-headed egg with the Buick?” 


“No—the Lincoln.” 
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the skirt, is the most original dinner 
dress I have seen. It is disgustingly 
smart, considering the fact that a cle- 
ver person could sew up eight or ten 
of them in an afternoon. ‘The model 
was Chanel’s, of course. It is dis- 
couraging, in view of the fact that 
Chanel does not condescend to the 
press, that one is forced to talk about 
her or else ignore half the smart peo- 


pic. 


OBBED hair is flat in front, but J 


the back is cut short and then 


curled up. It looks rather nice, but § 


only the smartest women dare to wear 
it that way, so far. This is the truth, 
despite the fact that one sees articles 
to the same effect so often that one 
vets the feeling they must be sheer 
propaganda. 

- I never lie—and as yet, I have 
received no gifts from any couturier. 

PARISITE 


 *  dngsicee ie Coin de Paris has 
two examples of the light blouse 
and dark skirt idea mentioned in 
the preceding article. One, a li'l 
Patou, consists of a tweed skirt and 
coat and a crépe blouse. The other 
is probably the Chanel dress referred 
to, being a navy blue coat and a one- 
piece dress with a light blue top and 
dark blue skirt. These can be made 
up (for everything in the Com de 
Paris is made to order in special work- 
rooms) in any color combination you 
care for. 

And, if your eyes stray at all, 
and you go out nights, you may 
succumb to Patou’s dinner-dress tri- 
umph of chiffon with a frou-frou 
feminine apron in the back; for 
Chéruit’s draped taffeta or the dig- 
nified Vionnet draped satin; or for 
one of the frilly printed dresses that 
Caret does so well. Reboux’s tiny 
tricorne is also present, and I recom- 
mend getting yours there, for this 
most difficult of styles should be fitted 
to the individual head. 

In the sport department — for 
Wanamaker has __sready - to - wear 
clothes, too—you will find a girlish 
sports costume consisting of a pleated 
wool crépe skirt and a sweater copied 
from the French matelot — the 
emphasis being on blue or red half- 
nch stripes on a white ground. If 
ou are young and saucy and bored 
with the béret, French sailor caps with 
red knobs on top are available to those 
who dare them. Also present is Jane 
Régny’s spectacular and complicated 
yachting-swimming ensemble. This is 
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ROUND TABLES 
AT PIERRE’S 















































The slim, smart ankles that go in and 
out of Pierre’s, at luncheon time these 
days are wearing a new shade of beige— 
sauterne. It is a warmer tone than the 
grey “oatmeal” beiges of last year— 
and quite distinctive of this season. 
Nada Hosiery is featuring this smart 
shade in three weights. 


Mulat New Nude Sauterne 
Chanel Blue Fox Grey Kid 
Chaire Gun Metal Bermuda 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 


SERVICE 2.25 EXTRA SHEER 2.95 
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a combination of white flannel wrap- 
around skirt, white flannel double- 
breasted reefer, white wool swimming 
trunks and top. This is designed for 
those who want to tear clothes off and 
be decently ready for swimming at a 
moment’s notice, though there is no 
record as to what happens when you 
put the clothes back on again. There 
are country coats of imported Scotch 
plaids, made with a cape effect at the 
sides, and, for $4.75, which is a 
record, cotton coolie coats with 
pajama bottoms for beach wear and, 
possibly, for slumber. 


N respect to the summer evening 

cape, Altman has an elegant one 
from Reboux, of printed chiffon with 
slits for armholes. The effect at the 
top is that of a shawl; at the bottom, 
the elaborate fluted effect creates the 
illusion of a coat. Large capelines to 
go with these may be found in the hat 
department. 

Greco offers a flat-heeled shoe, for 
sports or beach wear, and it is being 
copied at Altman with such rapidity 
that it will undoubtedly be available 
within a few days. This tends 
towards the oxford in cut and is made 
of very gay plaid crépe de Chine. 

Reboux’s tortoise-shell hat, a felt 
affair with the horizontal crushing in 
the front emphi asized by two square 
tortoise-shell pins, is also to be found 
at Altman. And, on the _ twenty- 
fourth of April, this shop will burst 
forth with a rush on the pastel colors 
that everyone is talking about for sum- 
mer. These shades have been named, 
and, as far as I could make out, every- 
thing in the place from children’s 
clothes to hats for grandma will 
matched up all over the store. Which 
is a convenience. 


_— TELLER has a new ship- 
ment of the French two-piece 
bouclette dresses that are more or 
less a permanent fixture in smart 
country-club life all over the nation. 
These are, if you don’t know, of a 
silk and wool knit fabric somewhat 
lighter than those of past seasons. ‘The 
skirts are plain; the jumpers more 01 
less lavishly decorated at neck and 
bottom. You will find a particularl) 
good selection here. 


T Franklin Simon—this column 
sounds like a seed catalogue this 
week, but I have been around—th 
coat situation brings out the follow 
ing items: Chanel has recently created 
a coat of heavy wool that is ideal for 
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country wear. It is double-breasted; 
it has a diagonal closing at the plain 
neckline; it is cut to flatter the figure 
to the limit. This has been copied in 
tweed, and is well worth whatever 
they are going to charge for it. 

Besides this, though not in the same 
aristocratic class, are unlined coats 
made of heavy faille ribbon in any 
color desired. They are all over 
town, but Franklin Simon’s price, 
$48, cannot be bettered as far as I 
know. There are also some perfectly 
simple coats of Fortuny cottons (look- 
ing like dull brocades) in light colors 
for summer in the country. 

I have fought against mentioning 
Reboux’s new straw, because I was 
forced to wear it when I was but a 
tot and fed it to the cows regularly. 
I can ignore it no longer, because it 
is everywhere. Very coarse, often 
flecked with navy blue or black; con- 
structed very frequently as if it ought 
to have an elastic under the chin and 
streamers down the back. Franklin 
Simon has a_ rather sophisticated 
model, small and round, the special 
feature being the infinitesimal eye- 
veil worn with it. The revived fash- 
ion of the veil that gives a touch of 
mystery to the windows of the soul 
is being much encouraged around this 
store, though most of the veils are 
sold separately and donned at the 
owner’s discretion. 


Oe AND Enps: a handbag of 
black or brown suede trimmed 
with tabs of silver or gold and having 
a handle of that snaky gold chain that 
Premet introduced and which is now 
all over town. Very decorative. A 
pearl necklace with the new long 
tassel. And, in the window, the only 
thing of its kind in the country—a 
vertical clock on a marble base with a 
small turtle that, in his peregrina- 
tions, tells the time. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 
Sweetmeats and Sweep- 
ers—How to Be Kind 


to Flowers 


AVING | dis- 
cussed, like 
everyone else, the 
“ fr 3 more sensational 
sis HM events of this excit- 
eeeit ing April, until I 
ma BASEL have been forbid- 
n, on pain of death, to mention 
em again, I shall have to settle 
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Entirely in character with Bergdorf- 
Goodman exclusive ss ae — @ 
silver lamé wrap out ined with en- 


circling bands of embroidered silk. 
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ALIMANAC 


... devoted to the urge for fine 
feathers in males of the species 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Spring. New! New! 
New! Every one is chanting it until 
the words form a very Ode to 
Springtime. ’Tention, there, below! 





WHAT HOcssiery! 


Clocks will run down! We tested out 
the theory on Altman small-hose 
and success was inevitable. Particu- 
larly when we named them 


Pendulum Clocks 


They slide out from beneath the 
trouser leg and blossom, pretty as 
you please, right over the ankle- 
bone, in full sight of the multitude 
—the smart little things! ° 





Comfort First Means 
Custom Last 


And because you’re rather fed up 
on the broad-toed brogues of the 
past decade—those heavy sabots 
that never do fit under an arch— 
step into a set of oxfords, bench- 
made over a custom last. Fit? For 
a king, or even for his hard-to-please 


eldest son. 
* ok x 


Then, to be really clever, order your 
custom last brogues done in Heather 
Grain leather—a hide which has a 
fine almost unnoticeable pebble— 
more dressy than the familiar Scotch 
gtain and therefore more suited to 
everyday wear. 


—_~————_ 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 








down quietly to the discussion of gar- 
dens, houses, stationery and candy. 


O begin with the candy. The slo- 

gan “homemade” is apt to make 
people a bit wary, good candy of that 
species being as rare as a washcloth in 
a hotel, but when you can actually 
watch the candy being made while 
munching delicious samples of it, 
there is no denying its superiority. In 
the little kitchen at the rear of 
Anne’s Candy Shop, at 793 Lexington 
Avenue, candied grapefruit and 
orange peel, glacé caramels, chocolates 
and fudge of every kind, oatmeal 
cookies, date cake and salted nuts are 
made daily, and you are encouraged 
to taste them all before making your 
selection. Other specialties include 
chocolates filled with liquid coffee, 
which prove harmless even to people 
with a tendency to insomnia after a 
demi-tasse, and an amusing assort- 
ment of imported table favors and 
odd toys. 


OW that the time for closing 

city apartments and opening 
country houses has arrived, it is a re- 
lief to know that the various troubles 
involved with these processes can 
be taken off your hands by one con- 
cern. 

The Joseph A. McAnerney Com- 
pany, at 845 Lexington Avenue, will 
close your town residence with all the 
final packing and cleaning necessary, 
and armed with a noiseless vacuum 
cleaner and other useful cleaning im- 
plements, will journey out to your 
summer dwelling prepared to scour, 
varnish and paint from cellar to roof. 
Shampooing rugs, cleaning wall 
paper, hanging draperies, and repair- 
ing furniture are expertly done, and 
your house is in perfect order when 
you arrive with the baggage and chil- 
dren. Furthermore you can arrange to 
have a man come in to give your 
house or apartment a periodical clean- 
ing, taking in all the corners and inac- 
cessible places which your efficient 
maid refuses to be responsible for. 
The telephone number is Rhinelander 


8260. 


jb question of stationery takes us 
to Gorham’s, at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-seventh Street. The latest 
innovation here is a folded calling 
card, on the upper sheet of which your 
name and address are engraved, the 
lower sheet to be used for any message, 
invitation or sentiment you may wish 
to pen. This comes in three sizes, is 
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When Snow stops 
flying, Moths begin 


SOET Russeks, in 
their modern, dry cold 
air vaults, safeguard 
your precious furs 
throughout the 
Summer months. 


e—o 


‘Repairing and 
‘Remodeling at 
Summer ‘Rates 


ew 


ie the Sum- 


mer, Mr. Frank Russek, 
famed designer of fine 
furs, will create to in- 
dividual 


Mink coats. from skins 


order twelve 
just purchased beneath 
his personal supervi- 
sion. If you desire to 
possess a Mink coat, cre- 
ated for you, without 
duplicate anywhere, call 
at our Fur Salon, and 
interview Mr. Russek. 


Telephone WISconsin 6600 
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known as the Duplex Card, and is, in 
words of Gorham, “the newest 
ily of the hurried hostess.” 

For correspondence Gorham favors 
stationery with a cut-out monogram, 
vhich to my mind is effective only 
vhen it is very plain, white or gray 
paper with a severe black monogram 
being the best choice. However, if 
vou have garish ideas on the subject, 
you can find here samples in all colors 
of the rainbow, and a great variety of 
monogram designs. 


O THOSE of you who are in- 

terested in flower gardens from 
an amateur viewpoint, and are some- 
what discouraged by the involved in- 
structions given in most books on the 
subject, I recommend a little pamphlet 
called the “Annual Register for My 
Garden.” This gives you, in a simple, 
straightforward way, all the informa- 
tion necessary concerning soil, plant- 
ing, remedies for bugs and blights, and 
the general care of familiar plants, 
with space provided for any records 
you may want to keep. Possibly you 
procured a copy of this at the Flower 
Show—if not, the H. R. Burgess 
Bookshop, 151 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will send it for a dollar. 


=, 7, 


AS TO MEN 
Hat’s Heyday—For the 


Sportsman 


ONSIDER the 

hat! In win- 
ter it is all formali- 
ty—rigid, black felt 
or haughty, gleam- 
ing silk; and in 
summer it is but too 
often a poor wilted 
thing. But in 
spring! Ah, then is the hat come into 
its own. The gay fedora, the brave 
homburg, the lilting alpine, in place 
of headpieces, skull-coverers, lids. It 
sa vindication. And the shopkeepers, 
realizing full well the cause for re- 
joicing, have fairly outdone them- 
selves this year in a valorous effort to 
give the public what it wants. The 
town positively drips hats. 

The snap-brim or turn-down felt, 
beloved of the Prince of Wales, is in 
the process of going, so hatters tell me, 
the way of all flesh. More popular, 
n point of sales, than ever before, it 
ias become, they say, the property of 
the cheaper manufacturers. In_ its 
place appears the turned-up brim— 
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One of thre Chatelaines of 


‘chez Ninon’ 


It's like a place one always raves about in Paris— 
is “Chez Ninon”, 500 Madison Avenue. Very in- 
time, very chic, it owes its charm to the smart 
women who run it—Madame de Mohrenschildt (nee 
Nona McAdoo) and Mrs. “Ted” Coy. This 
picture shows the former in an_ interesting 
Chanel model she just brought back from Paris. 


Rajah, Yo-San, Salome or Regalia—the smartest 
silks of the season are especially suited to gowns 
of this type. The names of these silks are stamped 
on the selvage of the genuine fabrics and garments 
made from them can readily be identified by names 
in labels. These fabrics are all Silk and washable. 
Dresses of RAJAH, YO-SAN, SALOME or REGALIA 


are distributed only by firms of highest standing. 


9 


L. O. THOMPSON COMPANY, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


CREATORS OF SILKS PAR EXCELLENCE 
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Pogo 
Fashions 


(Registered U. S. T’'atent Office) 


the aristocrats 
of the youthful 
wardrobe 


Sponsored by 


THE 
TAILORED WOMAN 


Frock pictured in 
figured silk crépe— 
colors:— blue, rose 
and tan, priced with 
moderation . . 48.50 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 Firth AVENUE AT SoTH STREET 
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not rolled, save in a few instances— 
with the edge turned over and stitched 
down flat. And the tapered crown 
which, hitherto, has been difficult to 
come by in this country, is now to be 
seen in several of the smarter shops 
in domestic models. This to the 
confusion of a British acquaintance 
who remarked in my hearing, not long 
since, that you can spot an American 
anywhere in the world by the straight 
up-and-down lines of his hat. Not, 
let me hasten to add for the benefit of 
possible chauvinists, that I consider it 
any disgrace for one to be recognized 
as a native of this bigger and better 
republic. Heaven forbid! But it is a 
fact that the tapered crown is at once 
smart and becoming to the average 
man—which should be a reason suf- 
ficient for its adoption. 


T THE Knox shop—Fifth Ave- 

nue at Fortieth Street—I saw 
a really first-rate collection of domes- 
tic felts. Most of them, it seemed, 
were brown—golden brown, India, 
taupe, umber and just plain, common, 
ordinary brown. A most extraordinary 
number of variations on a _ single 
theme. ‘These were every bit as good 
looking as the British hats which have 
been, for so long, the only possible 
buy in soft felts, and—better still— 
were not so expensive. There are sev- 
eral splendid models at $10. Dobbs’ 
hats, too, seem to be smarter looking 
this year, while the famous Brooks 
domestics are up to their usual high 
standard. 

And, if you must have an English 
hat, remember the Scott at Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, the Hillhouse at Kaskel & 
Kaskel’s, the Lincoln-Bennett at Alt- 
man’s and the Locke or the Herbert 
Johnson at Brooks Brothers. 





HOLD no brief for four-piece golf 

suits (for the simple reason that 
most men who own them persist in 
wearing them in town) but excellent 
and most imaginative models may be 
seen at Altman’s. ‘These, the suits 
proper, are made up in rough, rather 
interesting tweeds, while the knickers, 
instead of matching, are in contrast- 
The colors, of course, 
nicely too. 


ing checks. 
harmonize—and _ very 
Price, $75. 

Also at Altman’s, item: White lin- 
en spats in a heavily cross-hatched pat- 
tern known as “oatmeal”. ‘These are 
stiffer than the usual linen spats and 
should present a more trim appearance 
after a few hours of wear. Price, 
$3. Item: Dressing gowns of silk 
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atl C Ferncliff 


STRIPES broad and gay—in two 
contrasting colors— give charm 
and chic to this jaunty suit of 
pure-thread silk. 


And how those colors blend into 
a composé of arresting loveliness! 
Tan with thrush and brown strip- 
ing, white with palmetto and 
hunter green, white with French 
and Copenhagen blue, white with 
jockey red and black, Copenhagen 
blue with white and French blue, 
maize with white and orange, 
bois du rose with sepia and pink. 


The price is $65 


This model may also be had in spun silk: 
in plain colors at $35 and with narrow 
dual stripes at $45. 


rE & 


PECK 


Fifth Ave., at 47th St. 
Madison Ave., at 69th St. 
Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
Wall St., at No. 34 
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and wool crépe, collar and cuffs of 
solid color crépe, $85 and worth it if 
that’s what you are in the habit of 
paying for your dressing gowns. Item: 
Riding breeches, of bedford cord or 
cavalry twill, price $40. These ready- 
made breeches are cut on the proper 
lines and decently finished. However, 
anyone who can wear ready-made 
breeches is wasting his time riding 
horses. He is the logical successor to 
Houdini. 


A’ Knox again—tweed confec- 
tions. Sport suits in a remark- 
able variety of patterns, colors, twists 
and weaves. I am informed that the 
patterns are exclusive with Knox and 
I can well believe it. After weaving 
some of them, the hardy Scottish pea- 
sants must have looked upon their 
handiwork and then shattered the 
looms. Most of them, though—the 
tweeds, not the peasants—are quite 
worth while. I recall a blue twist 
that is particularly engaging. 

An unusual feature in the tailoring 
of these suits is the single pleat, on 
either side, equidistant from the col- 
lar bone and the point of the shoulder 
and running vertically down the back 
for, say, six to eight inches. This 
gives plenty of freedom for swing, 
yet preserves the purity of line so im- 
portant in a well cut coat. The prices 
range from about $100, for a three- 
piece suit, to $150 for a four-piece, 
with any number of gradations in be- 
tween. Topcoats, single or double- 
breasted, of similar materials, run 
from $100 up. Most of them are a 
trifle on the loud side, but they should 
be excellent for country motoring or 
for wear over sports clothes. 


6 he. CorrREcTIoNs: Fortmason 
shoes, my recent statement to the 
contrary notwithstanding, are not 
manufactured by McAfee of London, 
but by Fortmason. D’Andrea Broth- 
ers sell ready-made suits at $75, not, 
as I said, $65. They are good shoes, 
though, and good suits, so that, what 
harm there was to do having been 
done, I'l] not apologize. —-BowLER 


CALLED ON ACCOUNT OF 
WETNESS 


A record-breaking crowd turned out 
yesterday to see Helen Wills and William 
\I. Johnston play tennis on the court in 
Golden Gate Park, and then it rained. 
\t 1:30 o’clock, two hours before the 
stars were scheduled to appear, the stars 
were more than half full.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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has this in its favor: 
Pretty hair looks better 
hatless, and gracious 
hands are nicer without 
gloves; but a charming 
mouth e« ss without 


Lipstick Tuss y? Never / 


The Sophisticated Ones 
discovered eyes linger- 
ing long in admiration of 
lips that curved into new 
witchery with Tussy’s 
smart brilliance —em- 
phasizing delicate con- 
tours with true French 
chic eee And trust Tussy 
—its indelible! Six 
shades for your choice, 
in gay French galalithe 


cases. 





Your favorile shop 
4 bas Lipstick T. USSY 
f J. LESQUENDIEU, Inc. 
i Howard L. Ross, Pres. 

45 W. 45th St., N.Y. / 
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RENTING 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mighty Lak’? a Rolls— 
Canada Trek by Truck 
—Busses 


IME was when a rented Rolls- 
Royce was as unthinkable as a 
gold-tipped cigarette poised be- 
hind the ear, but the automobile rent- 
ing industry has done some social 
climbing of late years, and hired cars 
now fall into two drastically different 
groups. There are the cheap, self- 
driven cars at two dollars an hour in 
which the college youth takes his 
sweetie to Asbury Park; and then, in 
bitter contrast, are the exclusive cars 
which bear the haughtiest trademarks, 
and come provided with uniformed 
chauffeurs and ashtrays—that last sign 
of gentility in a closed car. The large 
companies cater exclusively to those 
who are in a position to buy their own 
cars and pay good cash down, too, but 
prefer the convenience of renting by 
the hour or month. 
The advantage of renting a car on 
a monthly basis is certainly not that 
of economy, as it costs approximately 
twelve hundred dollars a year more 
than to operate your own car. But an 
increasing group of weary million- 
aires are glad to pay this extra amount 
and have the tedious business of taxes, 
insurance and repairs taken entirely 
out of their hands. The cars are 
painted in any modish shade you select 
and are driven by well-mannered 
young gentlemen who never allude to 
the fact that the car is the property 
cf a corporation. ‘The service is un- 
interrupted by the chauffeur’s illness 
or the car’s spring painting, as sub- 
stitutes are provided by the efficient 
company, and when you leave town 
for the summer, all obligations and 
expenses stop. After the first few 
months, you may have your mono- 
gram or armorial bearings placed on 
the door. 


OR those who are not particular 

about having the same driver every 
day, a considerable saving can be ef- 
fected by renting on an hourly basis. 
One may see a good deal of the sur- 
rounding country in a month for 
three or four hundred dollars, and 
the very lowest monthly rental is six 
hundred. When the question of 
hourly renting is considered, the un- 
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Ever seen a little figure “under 
pa(r)”—on your score card? 


Ssh!—there’s a secret to it— 0 
“TWIN-GRIPS,” the above par F 


shoes for under par scores. 


Leave it to a New Yorker and ( 
such champs as Sarazen, Cooper, | 
Farrell, to know the best—and 
now even Pa(r) is wise and has 
blossomed out in a pair of 


“Twin-Grip” Golf Shoes. 


Take the hazard out of foot- 
wear buying by stepping into 
one of our shops listed below. 
You'll be pleased and surprised 
to learn that such superior golf 
shoes are sold so reasonably. 






Style 645 





Shops 


350 Madison Avenue 
131 W. 42nd Street 


153 Broadway 365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 


367 Fulton Street 
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wary must be warned not to size up a 
firm by the number of agate lines of 
advertising which it buys, as some of 
the garages have only three or four 
cars with which to back up a double- 
page spread. 

And when one is renting by the 
hour at irregular intervals, it is most 
essential that the company be provided 
with a large flock of cars, or else the 
day when your need is most poignant 
will surely see all three landaulets 
suffering from some malaise. In the 
case of the larger firms one can always 
vet a car, except on Sundays, when it 
is advisable to order ahead. 


HE charges begin the moment 

the engine is turned off before 
your door, unless you live in Ford- 
ham or Astoria, when an additional 
charge is reasonably made. In the 
matter of references the companies are 
all credulous and charming—you may 
be asked for a deposit the first time 
you order a car, but a charge account 
at Saks’ or Tiffany’s is usually taken 
as proof of solvency. And if your 
order is placed through your favorite 
doorman, no introductions are neces- 
sary, and he will receive a commission 
of a dollar an hour, which would 
probably be charged up to you just the 
same. But there is, at least, one com- 
pany in the city which is high-minded 
enough to give the customer the bene- 
fit of the commission. 


 preigge garages far outnumber 
the others, and the rates they 
charge have been pretty well stand- 
ardized. Some slight differences may 
occur, but the usual amount is $5 an 
hour for less than four hours of driv- 
ing, $4 for a longer period. The 
charge for the theatre is $8, and for 
$2 more you can entertain your best 
girl at dinner and straight through 
until twelve. 

On Sundays and holidays, however, 
the rates are universally advanced, 
even by the companies catering to a 
class to which, I should suppose, the 
Fourth of July is just one of those 
days when Bendel’s is closed. By the 
month, the rates for Packards vary 
from $650 to $750, depending on 
your fondness for gadding about. The 
Grand Central, at 45 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, is the largest Packard agency in 
the city, and stays open all night. Most 
of the companies are a little stuffy 
about renting a car after twelve, but 
you may keep an automobile as long as 
you jolly well please! Some of the 
large Packard garages are the A. A. 
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evenly. 


50th Street 
and Lexington Ave, 


country estates. 














Roomy terraces are a 
part of many of the 
apartmentsin The Coupon 
Beverly, and add ade- 





ERE at last is an apartment 
hotel of the highest type— 


ideally located on the margin of 
the Grand Central Zone—at a 
price within the budget of the 
average business executive or 
professional man. 


Terrace upon terrace, the 
Beverly towers high above its 
surroundings, offering a home 
with unobstructed sunshine, the 
purest of air and a view limited 
only by the blue of the horizon. 
Casement windows suggest the 
home-like quality of the apart- 
ments, and the coziness of the 
dining and lounge rooms. The 
cuisine and service will be in 
keeping with the high standards 
of the hotel. Here you may have 
your residence with never a 
thought or bother about servants 
—and yet with all the advantages 
of your own home. 


On the same block is an en- 
trance to the Lexington Avenue 
subway, affording quick accessi- 
bility to Wall Street and down- 
town business. And a short block 
westward is Park Avenue, the 

"very centre of the City’s finest 
residential area. 


Quite obviously, in an apart- 
ment hotel of this character, early 
decision means a wide choice. 


ne an Spor lead ~The building will be finished 
feeling thatoneassociatceawin during the summer—so we sug- 


gest immediate action. 


Write or phone for further details and prices 


Douglas L.Etliman 6 Ca., Inc. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 


You will be interested in the booklet describing this 
ideal apartment hotel home. 


Mail This 


lightful outdoor room - "i 
for mild weather. To day 7. 4 
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Casement windows a act oe 
lend a charm. a home- a ys* 
like feeling, unique in AS a _-° 
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No Ridge! 


OU’RE sure of comfortable 

sleep in a Stickley Guest- 
Davenport. The springs are 
deep, soft spirals, yet because of 
the new construction, there’s 
no ridge down the center. The 
Stickley is luxuriously soft and 
comfortable all over. 


So whenever you’re invited to 
stay overnight and ‘“‘sleep on a 
Stickley,’’ don’t hesitate. Your 
host has bought the most com- 
fortable davenport-bed in the 
world. Better than any ordi- 
nary bed made. Sold by large 
stores everywhere in styles to 
match furnishings of any room. 


STICKLEY MFG. CO., INC. 
Syracure, N. Y. 
Also manufacturers in Fayetteville, N.Y., of 


the famous Stickley Early American Furniture 
sold by the best stores only. 








Ridgeless 
GUEST DAVENPORT 








Auto Service, Inc., of 127 West 
Fifty-third Street; O’Toole’s Garage, 
at 115 West Fifty-second Street, and 
the Bradley Auto Renting Company, 
of 100 West Forty-third. All 
these concerns have speckless new 
limousines, town cars and touring cars, 
manned by chauffeurs who have won 
their chevrons in traffic and deport- 
ment. 


ADILLACS may be had from 

A. G. Kraft, 102 West Fiftieth 
Street, a gentleman of rare probity, 
who pays no commissions and has cor- 
respondingly low rates. ‘Three dol- 
lars an hour is his charge for shopping, 
and four for straight driving, with 
the usual increase over the weekend. 
Race-track calls, at the flat price of 
$15 to all meets, are one of his spe- 
cialties and the monthly rate is from 


$600 up. 


gage nteggae may be rented at 
the most unconventional hours, 
and without warning, from Williams 
& Morford, of 323 East Forty-fourth 
Street. The rates are $4 for shop- 
ping, $5 for continuous driving, and 
from $700 to $750 by the month, de- 
pending on the exigencies of your 
social life. 


O FAR as I know, Brewster and 

Company, of 721 Fifth Avenue, 
are the only Rolls-Royce renters, and 
as the supply here is practically inex- 
haustible, you may choose any shade 
you wish for your limousine, and have 
it served up without complaint. Even 
for Sundays it is not necessary to tele- 
phone ahead to this firm, which boosts 
the rates a little higher than any of 
the dealers in domestic makes quite 
dare. Seven dollars an hour, $50 a 
day, $250 a week, and $800 a month, 
are the charges. If you decide to rent 
a car for several months, your mono- 
gram will avvear couchant on the door 
and an orchid will be kept perpetual- 
ly fresh in the interior. 


OR touring, it is best to get an 

estimate for the whole trip before 
you set foot on the running-board. All 
rules are off, so far as rates go, for 
the strain on a man is naturally great- 
er, and the trip is charged on a mile- 
age basis. 

The rates hover around thirty- 
five cents a mile, with $10 a day 
added for the sustenance of the driver 


>] 


but this varies in certain sections and 
should be carefully gone into with the 
renting company. There are no limits 
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OME know the thrill of rid- 

ing a racing roller—of look- 

ing into yawning craters — 
dipping into velvet waters and 
shooting par from a lava tee. 


Come dance in the brilliant moon- 
light, hike over green garlanded 
peaks, drift in a canoe past coral 
strands and delve in a tropical 
forest. Come rest, play and day- 
dream the hours away in beautiful 
Hawaii. 


Sail Direct From the 
Port of Los cAngeles 


Frequent sailings on mag- 

nificent liners 
S. S. City of Los cAngeles, the 
new S. S. City of Honolulu now 
being prepared to offer the high- 
est degree of steamship luxury, 
and the popular cabin liner S. S. 
Calawaii. 


Inclusive 3-Weeks Tour 
$278.50 «$323.50 - $406 


and upward, covering every ship 
and shore expense depending on 
steamship and hotel accommoda- 
tions selected. 3-Weeks tour Los 
Angeles back to Los Angeles, in- 
cluding the 3-day wonder-trip from 
Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea 
volcano. 


Apply any authorized agent or 


Los Angeles 
Steamship Company 


730 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
505 Fifth Ave. 685 Market St. 
CHICAGO SAN DIEGO 
140 S. Dearborn 3-4 217 E. Broadway 
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laid on the distance to which one 
may extend his trp, and a jaunt 
through the Riviera will be equably 
sranted by any of the large concerns. 


N quite another class from the 
| conveyances of the haut monde 
are the new cafeteria-style automo- 
biles whose advertisements run riot 
through the pages of Donnelley’s Red 
Book. All that you need to ride off 
in one of these modest affairs is a 
New York driver’s license, $15 for a 
deposit, and the names of three tele- 
phone subscribers who believe in you. 
The young men at the offices are not 
above applying the Lombroso test to 
your features, but all this can be easi- 
ly avoided by getting yourself an iden- 
tification card which establishes your 
integrity for all time. Insurance, gas- 
oline and oil are included in the 
charges and the stations are open all 
night long; whether you can get a car 
after twelve depends a good deal on 
the state of your sobriety. 

The largest company of this sort is 
the Hertz (formerly Yellow) Drive 
Yourself system—and snob or no 
snob, I prefer the dictionary spelling 
in this case. Hertz has a national 
agency with seven branches in New 
York City, of which the one most ac- 
cessible to midtown is at 1880 Broad- 
way. No reservations are made for 
holidays or Sundays, and a_ spirit 
of geniality seems to prevail. One 
may buy mileage coupons, very popu- 
lar with the boys on the road, or ac- 
quire an identification card that slips 
conveniently onto a key-ring and is 
honored at Hertz stations all over the 
world. 

Aside from a few Fords and Chey- 
rolets, the cars are of a special model, 
made particularly for this firm on a 
fool-proof, standard-shift plan which 
is adapted to all schools of driving. 
A tool-kit and spare tires are provided, 
but in case of serious road trouble you 
are allowed to telephone to the nearest 
Hertz station, from which a mechanic 
will come to your aid. The rates are 
twenty cents a mile, with thirty-five 
cents an hour added over the week- 
ends; a reduction is made for more 
than fifty miles a day, and cars may 
be rented for $50 a week, with two 
hundred and fifty miles of driving a 
dav allowed. 


N CASE you fancy a car you have 
. driven before, the White Drive It 
Yoursel f Company, of 1857 Broad- 
Way, offers you a large line of Flints, 


and Chrys- 


Hupmobiles, | Nashes 
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Street Scene, Kobe 


* Lands of Charm 


Across the Pacific 


THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- 
venture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinat- 
ing lands of the Far East. 

You may visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from 
Seattle. 

Plan to make the complete trip. Visit all of these inter- 
esting ports and countries. No other lands in the world 
offer the traveler so much of adventure and romance. 

Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- 
raced gardens, a joyous people. 

China, most ancient in civilization, is a storehouse of 
treasure. See the quaint river life—junks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bow. 

Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day's 
journey distant. 

Great President liners take you in perfect comfort. 
Pleasant public rooms. Spacious decks.Airy staterooms. 
A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- 
elers. Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 

There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Pan- 
ama and California. 

AnAmerican Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 
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eamship Line 


American Mail Line 


32 Broadway . 
604 Fifth Ave. 
25 Broadway . 


177 State Street . 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Admiral Oriental Line 


New York Dime Bank Building - . Detroit 
New York 112 W. Adams St. . . Chicago, Ill. 
New York 101 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


1519 Railroad Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. 
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a pearl 
of rare beauty 





Smart Society Has Made 
This Lovely Manicure a 
Part of the Perfect Toilette 


Imagine each dainty fingertip a jewel of 
unsurpassed loveliness... nails glowing 
with the delicate blush of a tea rose... 
Is it any wonder that lustrous nails — 
the wonderful gift of Glazo, are an em- 
phatic part of fashionable grooming! 

It is art! A flick of the magic brush and 
dull nails twinkle with the alluring lus- 
tre of Glazo. Neither too deep a hue nor 
too pale. Just the correct shade that 
fashion demands 


Instantly ... the tint of perfection 


Not for an hour or a day, but for a 
whole week this fascinating Glazo lustre 
remains undimmed by soap and water. 
It will not peel, crack or turn brown. 


Be sure that you get Glazo, though, if 
you wish the most charming manicure. 
Like the expensive imported polishes, 
Glazo comes complete with remover. 


At your favorite shop you will find 
Glazo in twin bottles. Glazo Remover. 
Glazo Polish. The Glazo Company, 
903D Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
468 King Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


The Original Liquid Polish Complete 
Fifty Cents. 


With Remover 





A Beautiful 
Cuticle Line 
is a necessity 
to charming 


Nails pol- 
ished with 
Glazo make 
hands more 


nails. Glazo 
beautiful, Cuticle Mas- 
more fash- sage Cream 
ionable. keeps cuticle 
No bufing even, clean 
necessary. and healthy. 


Try it. 








lers. Cars kept overnight, without 
warning, are summarily reported to 
the police, but in other respects this 
seems a trusting enough firm, which 
will issue an identification card on 
the word of your three best friends. 
The rates for all makes are $1.70 an 
hour, with seventeen cents added for 
every mile an hour over ten. Reduc- 
tions are made for more than fifty 
miles driving in a day, but there are no 
weekly rates. From any of the drive- 
yourself stations you may rent trucks 
for more or less the same rates as pleas- 
ure cars, and since questions are rarely 
asked as to cargo or destination, Can- 
ada is a possibility. Hint to bootleggers: 
Rented cars cannot be retained by the 
government, no matter what they con- 
tain. 


SOR the more elaborate demands 

of a Long Island weekend, or 
maybe a Knights of Pythias picnic, 
you may charter a whole bus and be as 
rowdy as you please. No rates are 
quoted by the companies, as the season, 
destination and number of hours af- 
fect the estimate in every case, but the 
prices, I am told, are not excessive. 
The busses come in summer and win- 
ter styles, with accommodations for 
from twenty to fifty passengers, and 
though there are no double-decker 
models for hire, may rent a 
luxurious parlor coach to which deep 
chairs, window shades and built-in 
mirrors give a distinct tone. 

There are no limits on the distance 
one may go, except those imposed by 
the width of the continent, 
chauffeurs are, of course, provided. 
The Rialto Company, of 1383 
Broadway, has a number of Pierce- 
Arrow coaches, and the Fernbrook 
Company, of 206 West Eighteenth 
Street, specializes in the Nash. From 
either of these you may take your 
choice of open-air Chinatown rubber- 
neck wagons, or voluptuous coaches 
of the sort commonly seen in front of 


the McAlpin Hotel. —G. P. 


one 


and 


WHAT TOMORROW HOLDS 


(From the Hollywood Filmograph) 

It is absolutely necessary for every man 
and woman to carry with them some 
identification card on it who is their 
closest relative or beloved one. If this 
is not done today, tomorrow you may 
have some accident befall you like be- 
fell an old man recently and without any 
identification, there isn’t anything left but 
Potter’s Field or to be allowed to lay 
and linger in some out-of-the-way place 
or hospital without any one knowing your 
whereabouts or what has happened. 
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a Certain 


New Yorker— 


Had longed and longed for a fine East 
side apartment home. 


But 


after paying for his children’s schools 
and summer camps—and taking the 
family to the seashore— 


Then 


there was only $150 to $175 a month 
available for rent. 


So 


Annies. aeithita la 


this New Yorker knew, even as you 
and I, that such a sum won't rent a 
very lavish apartment in a really de- 
sirable building. 


Well 


time went on and this New Yorker kept 
on wishing and hoping—hoping and 
wishing—that some kind Providence 
would show him “the way.” 


j 
j 
And 
one day he picked up a paper and read 
all about a new apartment building at 
333 East 68th St. 
, 


100% COOPERATIVE 


a regular Park Avenue type building, 
with an entrance garden 50 x 47 feet, 
directly opposite St. Catherine’s Park, 
with the Lexington Avenue Subway 
station only two and a half blocks 
away. 
83% 

of the apartments have southern ex- 
posure. Living rooms are as large as 
28 x 15 feet. Bedrooms have 2 closets 
and adjoining baths. Even the four- 
room apartments have two baths and 
automatic refrigeration, which is in- 
dicative of the completeness of the 
appointments. 


Prices 
are so amazingly low as to be almost 
unbelievable— 
Maintenance, 4-room apartment, from 
$85 a month 


Maintenance, 6-room apartment, from 
$110 a month 


Maintenance, '7-room apartment, from 
$160 a month 


A 


supplementary plan enables you to buy 
an apartment and pay for it monthly, 
just like rent. 


Write, 


telegraph, ‘phone or call for booklet 
and floor plans giving all the details. 





Douglas] Elliman 6 [o.. Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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‘“tOUD ALARUMS HEARD 
OFFSTAGE” 


YSTERY plays, due to the 
increasing sophistication of 
+ theatre audiences, have now 
ecome so complicated that it is fre- 
quently necessary to call in the police 
in order to solve them. Even this, 
however, is not always successful, 
many playwrights, after being grilled 
for hours, still insist they haven’t the 
slightest idea who committed the mur- 
der in their first act. In such cases 
there is nothing for the police to do 
but to promise an important arrest 
within twenty-four hours in order to 
induce the audience to leave. This 
promise they redeem by arresting an- 
cther author and forcing him to work 
out a solution. 


| 
| 


The most usual method of com- 
plicating the mystery is to have the 
play performed among the audience 
instead of on the stage, so that stage 
presence is no longer necessary for 
an actor. What he needs now is stage 
absence, although for years discrimi- 
nating playgoers have realized that a 
good stage absence was the one quality 
lacking in thousands of actors. Al- 
most every other seat now contains an 
actor, who stands, talks, screams or 
shoots as he gets his cue. Naturally, 
the more timid among the audience 
are in a constant state of nervous ten- 
sion, and it is no uncommon thing 
for three or four ladies to collapse 
from shock when the man in front 
of them suddenly scratches the back 
of his neck. 

As audiences grow increasingly 
blasé, however, authors must employ 
more violent methods to give the au- 
dience the surprise “kick” so necessary 
to a mystery play’s success. A few 
years ago a dusting maid explaining 
to the hatrack the strange circum- 
stances under which the master’s body 
was found was all that was needed to 
open a mystery play. Now it takes 
seven shots from the balcony, the 
crash of a falling body, a blood-curd- 
ling scream from the vicinity of the 
smoking-room, a few groans from 
back of the candy stand in the lobby 

ge darkness. Then the lights go 

; five actors planted in widely sepa- 
a an seats are found dead; the second 
lead in AA row takes out her watch 
and shrieks hysterically for two min- 
utes; forty “‘supes” dressed as cops 
rush through the auditorium discharg- 
ing their revolvers—and the play is 
ready to begin. 

In order to prevent those who 
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10 sidewalks of New ‘York 


IDE if you must. . . walk if you can. For walk- 

ing is by all odds the pleasantest mode of travel. 

. . - No underground for the discriminating. 

Walking, you escape the fetters of traffic signals, the 

interminable del: sys that sap nervous energy and 
patience. 

And from Tudor City you can walk wherever you 
want to go. Its location is so central that the shopping 
or theatrical districts, the new and crowded arena of 
uptown business, are all within a few minutes of your 
home. 

Tudor City is located on the East River Front, be- 
tween goth and 44th Streets, an independent community 
with shops, traffic restrictions, restaurant and park. 
Its management will be centralized in the hands of the 
Fred F. French Companies. 

But most of all, Tudor City is convenient. It is just 
five minutes walk from Grand Central. The first group 
will be ready in September. . . Prospect Tower, an 
apartment hotel ik suites of 1 or 2 rocms at $875 
to $2050. . . The Manor, with housekeeping apart- 
ments from 1 to 4 rooms, ranging in price from $720 
to $3100. 


May we send you complete information? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CoO. , Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


LIVE IN 


Tupor Ciry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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have attended from spoiling the sur- 
prise by telling their friends, a change 
in action is made each day. Thus on 
Tuesday the play is opened with a 
shower of bricks suddenly falling 
from the ceiling; on Wednesday by 
a bursting water-main cunningly con- 
cealed beneath the centre-aisle carpet; 
on Thursday by a huge Roman can- 
dle throwing balls of fire into the 
darkened auditorium; and so on until 
the end of the week. Naturally, the 
more sophisticated playgoers have 
come to regard any violent occurrence 
as part of the action, and only last 
week hundreds merely smiled know- 
ingly when a Roman candle set fire to 
the curtain, and refused to leave when 
the firemen came. 

So, also, after a premature subway 
blast, the audience in a nearby theatre 
vigorously applauded the realistic 
touch of flying glass and plaster as 
the chandelier crashed to the floor. So 
marked indeed was the approval that 
the play has been opened with a sub- 
way blast ever since. 


VEN the titles have become more 

complicated. The supply of those 
like “The Bat,” “The Gnat,” “The 
Spider” and other domestic and house- 
hold pets having become exhausted, 
no author can now write a mystery 
play until he has first combed histori- 
cal, scientific and zoological works to 
see if there is left some animal or in- 
sect, living or extinct, which can be 
used as a title. For some unknown 
reason these newer names have been 
found much more effective. A sudden 
scream of “My God, it’s The Ornith- 
orhynchus!” as the sinister figure of 
that underworld fiend emerged cau- 
tiously from the orchestra pit, recently 
resulted in the nervous collapse of all 
the spectators except one, a_ hardy 
Nimrod who had hunted the ornithor- 
hynchus and other ducks in every cor- 
ner of the barnyard. 

As the public becomes more and 
more used to these devices, however, 
playwrights are finding it necessary to 
go to still greater extremes. It thus 
happens that the more popular a play 
is, the more money it loses, as it is 
necessary to plant so many players in 
the auditoriums to make it popular 
that there is little room for the audi- 
ence. 


UT even with all this, the public 
has been gradually losing interest 
in make-believe murders, and promin- 
ent playwrights now contend that it 
will soon be necessary actually to kill a 
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few actors at each performance. 
Many backers of little theatre move- 
ments, particularly the more enthusi- 
astic ones who want them made so 
little that it will ultimately be impos- 
sible to get into them at all, are giv- 
ing liberally of their time and money 
in support of this new realism. 
—JosEPH FULLING FIsHMAN 


* 
WE STAND CORRECTED 


The Editors of THE New Yorker, 
Dear SIRs: 


In the issue of your magazine of. 


February 12, last, under the heading 
Profiles, I read Griffin Barry’s article 
called “Vincent,” supposed to be a 
sketch of my daughter, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

It would seem that more reliable 
sources might have been found for the 
statements concerning the parents of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and her 
sisters, since both of these parents are 
living, and in possession of their 
faculties. 

There is no truth in the statement: 
“Edna Millay’s father was a steve- 
dore on the wharves of Rockland, 
Maine, and so was his father.” 
Neither Mr. Millay nor his father 
“went down to the sea in ships;”’ nor 
did they figure along the waterfront 
as stevedores or longshoremen. Henry 
T. Millay, the father of my daugh- 
ters, was in his younger days a school 
teacher. 

The Profile reads: “Before him 
certain Millays owned houses and 
lands, but that was long ago.” Henry 
Millay was born in Union, Maine, on 
his father’s farm, which is now the 
property of his brother. Norma and 
Kathleen were both born in Union. 
Mr. Millay is now in the insurance 
business, with such side issues as first 
selectman, superintendent of schools, 
deputy sheriff and the like. 


I wonder whence came the idea: 
“Her mother (Vincent’s) appears to 
remember little of her own biogra- 
phy.” It might well be that I am 
more loquacious at times than at other 
times, but my friends do not seem to 
think I am losing my memory. I have 
an excellent memory and even now 
I am collecting data for a little book 
concerning the childhood and school 
deys of my three girls. 

At the cost of being prolix I will 

that there is not one word of truth 

this statement: “It is known that 


as a girl she (Cora Millay) migrated 









It 1s Unusual to Find Apartments of 
5 and 7 Rooms in this Location 


36 East 72nd Street 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 
100% COOPERATIVE 


EARLY all apartments in cooperative buildings in this 

location consist of 9 or more rooms. Conditions made 
it possible to build these impressive 5- and 7-room suites in a 
building of larger apartments. 


Thus, these smaller units enjoy a location, a type of build- 
ing and an environment ordinarily obtainable only through 
ownership of large apartments. 

In point of cost, these apartments represent an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Purchase prices from $17,000. The maintenance ranges 


from $140 per month for 5-rooms 
from $185 per month for 7-rooms 
Saving at least 20% when figured against the rental of 
similar apartments 
Occupancy, October Ist 


Rhoades-Kennedy Securities Corporation, Organizer Pleasants Pennington-Albert W. Lewis, Architects 


T. E. Rhoades Co., Inc., Builder Mrs. George Draper, Consultant 
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A Completed 15-Story Building on a 
100- foot Parkway Street 


170 East 79th Street 


Just East of Lexington Avenue 
100% COOPERATIVE 


7-Room Duplex and Simplex Apartments 
$17,500 to $22,000 


170 East 79th Street is unique, embodying private house ad- 
vantages in duplex apartments of moderate size and cost, while 
the simplex apartments enjoy a most unusual layout, with 
southern exposure and overlooking private homes. 
In some of the apartments you will find double-sized living 
rooms of 35 feet x 15 feet 6 inches. 

Immediate Occupancy 


Rhoades-Kennedy Securities Corporation, Org anizer 


T. E. Rhoades Co., Inc., Builder J.E.R. Carpenter, Architect 


Douglas], Flliman 6 [[o., Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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— Design Studio ac- 
cepts the Parisian vogue of lace, 
and creates for Miss Dorothy 
Stone, co-star of “ Criss-Cross,” 
this exquisite tiered frock of 
creme beige Alencon, $150 


OS 108 | 


from Maine to Boston to sing in the 
chorus of the Castle Square Garden 
Company.” I never sang in any 
chorus of any opera company. My 
musical career, what there was of it, 
was of quite another character: local 
choral unions, oratorio clubs, church 
choirs. 

The observation that “‘Renascence” 
won a poetry prize is not true (see 
“The Lyric Year”). ‘The outcry be- 
cause it won no prize is what caused 
its immediate publicity. 

The really good story of Vincent’s 
near expulsion from Vassar on the 
verge of Commencement, the Profile 
did little with. I have not the time, 
nor have you the space, to deal with 
this now. However, I will say that 
the fact that a good part of her class 
refused to graduate without her might 
have had some influence on the aca- 
demic ultimatum. Whatever the bear- 
ing, she graduated with her class as 
they sang her “Baccalaureate Hymn.” 

Strangely enough, the particular in- 
stance of error in the Profile to which 
I take especial exception concerns 
semeone else. Mr. Barry says, speak- 
ing of my daughter Vincent’s dear 
friend and benefactress, Caroline B. 
Dow: “One of the Millay volumes of 
poetry is dedicated to her bene factress, 
tut the poet does not see her often.” 

In answer to this I will say that the 
fact that my daughter was in Europe 
two years, that Miss Dow was in 
China for a long time, and that my 
daughter later took an unhurried trip 
around the world with her husband, 
Eugene Boissevain, seems to have 
some bearing on this statement. I 
know that after my daughter Vin- 
cent’s return from Europe, the Vassar 
Club gave her a dinner at which she 
read her poems, and at which Miss 
Dow, whom Vincent lovingly calls 
“Aunt Calline,” was an honored and 
much-deferred-to guest. I also know 
that at the little house in Cherry Lane 
Miss Dow was several times a guest of 
my daughter and Mr. Boissevain. 
Cora B. MILLay 
60 Morron STREET, 

New York Cliry 


Mrs. Lillian Stevens, cook, while 
emptying coffee pot from rear of Quar- 
terboat No. 6, fell from the boat into the 
bay, and the coffee pot was lost. Mrs. 
Stevens was drowned. Efforts were made 
to recover the pot, but it could not be 
located—Property report, War Dept. 


No one can say efforts werén’t 





made. 
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“Hey Hey.... 
’umph’umph!” 


HEN Indian flapper break 
into American jazz, Indian 
Big Daddy noapprove. But Ameri- 
can jazz lover he approve. And so 


will you. Just hear ‘‘Indian Butter- 
fly.’ 


“Indian Butterfly’’—tfo x trots 


“Silver Song Bird’’ with whistling “‘inter- 
ludes’’—Ernie Golden and his Hotel McAlpin 
Orchestra 3475 


Records out this week 


“My Sunday Girl’’—Ben Selvin and his 
Orchestra 


“If tears could bring you back to me’”’— 
fox trots—Park Lane Orchestra 3476 


**Look up and smile’’—fox trots 


“The man in the moon told me so”’—Park 
Lane Orchestra 3463 


“It’s O. K. Katy with me” —vocal duet 3468 


‘I never see Maggie alone” —The Radio Aces 


“Indian Dawn’’— 


“‘Because of you’’—sung by Richard Bofelli, 


10265 


Baritone 


“William Tell Overture’’—Rossini 
Part I—Dawn. Part Il1—The Storm 3429 


Part I1I—Pastorale. Part 1V—Finale 3430 
Played by Walter B. Rogers and his band 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There's new snap, rhythm and pep in 
*‘Light-Ray’’ records 


. 


PANATROPES *RADIOLAS *‘ RECORDS 
ee 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Infanthetlism—T he Va- 


garies of Varese 








ductors on Leave 
Spring Artas — Sir 
Thomas 
FEW para- 
graphs con- 
cerning George 


Antheil in last 
week’s Talk of the 
Town leave _ this 
* shady nook with al- 
most nothing about Mr. Antheil to 
discuss except the merits of his music 
—which is to say, with almost noth- 
ing to discuss. Some 
cracker said of Mozart that he put 
the statue in the orchestra and the 
pedestal on the stage; but Mr. Antheil 
has outdistanced Mozart. He has put 
the pedestal in the audience and the 
statue outside the hall. The customers 
came in the hope of seeing left jabs, 
few good, old- 
fashioned roundhouse swings  ex- 
changed between Antheil adorers and 
desecrators of a great art, but every- 
thing remained pacific along the Poto- 
mac. ... Yes, it was rather a con- 
fusing evening. Even the whistles, 
clappers and other incendiary para- 
phernalia smuggled into the audi- 
torium by unpaid (we hope) publicity- 
makers lapsed into coma. 





classic wise- 


right crosses and a 


‘HE music was a newsreel of con- 
ventional modernism. The string 
quartet was the sort of thing that any 
attendant at Guild or League con- 
certs could have constructed with a 
little assistance from a practitioner in 
elementary notation. The sonata for 
violin, piano and drum represented 
“one phase of America—cubistic tin- 
pan alley.” Mr. Antheil apparently 
has only an academic acquaintance 
with Tinpan Alley, for his quotations 
ncluded “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,” “Cielito Lindo,” “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold,” 
“Nearer, My God to Thee” and the 
eminent hoochy-koochy motif. The 
finale, with Sascha Jacobsen playing 
the hoochy-koochy beautifully and 
\Ir. Antheil beating a drum, rear-end 
to, seemed incomplete. One expected 
the drum to reciprocate. 
Another theoretical effort was the 
jazz symphony, which had many 





and your requirements as a busy 
New Y orker, Marie Barlow —out 
of her wide experience as a 
beauty specialist — has de- 
vised an exquisite new line 

of facial preparations for 

you. Q| There is spark- 

ling new complexion 

loveliness in these 

scientifically pre. 

pared creams 

and tonics to 
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—_— you 


meet the Spring whirl of teas—danc- 

ing—bridge. G See Marie Bar- 

low’s new preparations, in their 

smart rose and silver contain- 

ers, at these four exclusive 

shops. Ask for her book- 

et, “Youthful You.” It 
shows how to attain 
new beauty in just a 
few minutes daily 
before your 

own mirror. 


Marie Barlow 
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THE NEW YORKER WANTS 
SEVERAL YOUNG LADIES 


HENEVER Tue New Yorker 

is confronted by a situation, it 

calls upon young ladies—they are 
so resourceful. The situation at present 
is this: we have discovered, to our discon- 
tent, that there are still persons in and 
out of town who are not regular sub- 
scribers. This means that four or five 
young ladies will be commissioned to es- 
pouse our cause and join our labors. 


DuTIES 


Their duties will be to discover for us 
the name, the address, and the five dollars 
of anyone in their locality whom they 
may catch living the bare, colorless life 
of a non-subscriber. 


Q UALIFICATIONS 


Their qualifications shall be intelligence 
and good manners. They will not be 
asked to learn a sales talk; and they will 
not have to wear rubbers. In fact, it 
will be just like having a little business 
of their own. 


REWARD 


For thus espousing our cause, we will 
reward these young ladies with a trip 
(neatly arranged) to Europe, to the 
West Indies, to California—in short, 
anywhere they desire, in accordance with 
the fruits of their labors. Or, if pre- 
ferred, we will reward them in prosaic 
cash instead of exotic scenery. These 
are little matters which can be arranged. 
The important thing is that THE New 
YORKER wants several young ladies and 
will gladly give further information to 
those who fill out the little blank. 


The New Yorker, 
Drawer A 

25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me more. 


Name 





jazz clichés and no symphony. There 
was one amusing passage for muted 
trumpet, which was almost as good 
as the real thing, but the rest was 
awkward dabbling in pseudo “hot” 
music, which was about as hot as 
a taffy pull. The Handy Orchestra 
made a perplexing Handymonium of 
the score, in spite of the efficient con- 
ducting of Allie Ross, and Mr. An- 
theil worked hard at the piano. In one 
cadenza he paralleled Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’eau.” ... “Darling, I Am Growing 
Old.” 

The big event was the “Ballet Mé- 
canique,” which expounded, we learn, 
“the esthetic of an automobile, built 
for speed, yet mechanically beauti- 
ful.” Speed and mechanics were 
there, but beauty had not yet caught 
up with them when the work ended. 
It was a harmless mixture of uneven 
time signatures and tone clusters, 
with intermittent contributions from 
house bells, a riveting machine in its 
milder manifestations, static from an 
amplifier, a siren, and a badly fright- 
ened piece of sheet iron. 

Mr. Antheil seems to know some- 
thing of the technique of composi- 
tion, but his imagination appears to 
be inadequate. Or it may be that his 
technique is not capable of expressing 
his imagination. Perhaps he may de- 
velop when he abandons the youthful 
notion of expressing the age. Bee- 
thoven, whom he so much admires, 
did not announce that he was putting 
1803 into tone. And the present 
achievements of the agreeable young 
man from Trenton are chiefly in- 
fantheil. 


HE unpleasant sounds’ which 

Edgar Varése put together in his 
“Arcanes,” played at the final New 
York concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, also led to a few measures 
of light hissing. In this instance, 
however, there was an element of 
spontaneity in the demonstration. 
Some of our elder musicians regard 
the works of Varése as affronts to 
their intelligence and are ready to 
rage manfully and audibly at their 
performance. 

We shall be blunt with you, de- 
voted ones. We think that we un- 
derstand what Mr. Antheil is trying 
to do, but the music of Mr. Varése 
isn’t on our wave-length. “Arcanes,” 
like “Amériques” and “Hyperprisms,” 
is scientific stuff, and the overtones of 
an engineer’s artistic efforts are not 
easy to grasp. Mr. Varése, at the 
worst, is not imitative. He knows 
what he wants to produce and he has 





MANOIR 
RICHELIEU .."" 
oad Bay, QUEBEC 
Newport of Canada* 


TADOUSAC QUEBEC 


., “The Normandy 
7 of Canada” 


Fishing with Guide on private 
hotel lakes at Tadousac 


PATRONIZED by notable guests, 
Famous for surroundings of romance 
and grandeur, Bracing air of the 
salt sea and healthful pine. Every 
outdoor sport and social activity... 
and Canadian hospitality. Average 
mean temperature 67°, 

At MANOIR RICHELIEU, indoor 
salt water swimming pool. . . swimming 
to music, horseback riding, new 18 hole 
golf course in the Laurentian Mountains 
one and a haif miles from Hotel. Good 
motor roads from Quebec. 

At HOTEL TADOUSAG, sandy beach, 
boating and sailing, trout fishing lakes and 
log cabin for guests, nine hole golf course, 
tennis, lawn bowling, sea air mingled with 
balsam, spruce and pine. 

Hotelsopen June 25th. Writeearly for brochure 
and reservations. Address CANADA STEAM- 
SHIP LINES, Ltd., 110 West 42nd St., New 
York, or J. O. Evans, Manager of Hotels, 9 


Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada, until May 
1sth. After this date write direct to Hotels. 


MANOIR RICHELIEU 
HOTEL TADOUSAC 


Owned and operated by 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 















A Comp ete 
Burtpinc Repair Service 


We are qualified by 
experience, organization 
and facilities to handle 

all kinds of 


ALTERATIONS 
GENERAL REPAIRS 
PAINTING and DECORATING 
For Your House or Apartment 
ALL MECHANICS ARE IN OUROWN EMP! OY 

Booklet Mailed on Request 
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volved an immensely intricate way of 

making it clear, although “clear” is 
q strange adjective to apply to “Ar- 
canes.” There is design to his mass 
of mixed tonalities and_ blurred 
rhythms, but we don’t pretend to fol- 
low anything so complicated at a first 
hearing. 


NONDUCTORS $are - shifting 
around so rapidly these days that 

this report may be archeological in- 
formation before it gets into type. 
When we were writing this, Mr. 
Damrosch had concluded his forty- 


R 
“What is your name, child?” 
“S$-S-Smith,” 

“Now, don’t cry any more. I once 
knew a Mrs. J. Bassington Smith and 


she was a most charming woman.” 





two years of service as regular con- 
ductor of the Symphony Society and 
was scheduled to return next season 
with the luxurious perquisites of a 
cuest conductor. Mr. Stokowski had 
obtained a year’s leave from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the lob- 
by gamblers were laying odds that he 
would not return to it in 1928. Mr. 
urtwaengler had found it inconven- 
nt to return to the Philharmonic 
xt season, and there was_ book- 
making to the effect that he would 
not be conducting it the year after 
ext. Mr. Klemperer was leaving the 
ymphony Society to become the boss 
of the Berlin opera. 

As this is the time to buy orchestra 
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520 MADISON AWE. 





Hotel Westover 


253 - 263 W. 72nd Street 


An apartment hotel that is 
new, smart, luxurious and mod- 
ern to the minutest detail. 
Contains 450 rooms, at moderate 
rental 





1-2-3, Rooms or More 
Furnished or unfurnished. By the 
Day, Month, or Year 
Only six minutes from the heart 
of the amusement and business 

centers. 


<4—=—- TRANSIENT RATES———> 
Single Rooms $5 per day up 
Suites... . $12 per day up 


» = —_ 


‘J. W. WEXLER, Resident Manager 


Westober Kestaurant 


FRENCH CUISINE 
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. Smart Clothes 


“CAMBRIDGE” is another 
two-button lounge suit with 
an effect of broad shoulders 
and tapering bodyline. This 
suit is loose in cut but well 
fitted in appearance. 


THIRTY-FOUR FIFTY 
AND MORE 


Send for Style Catalog J 


BRVMLEY’S 


5 West 46th St. * 177 Broadway 


























New York 


Shoes that are made on a 
custom last are smart, yet 
without sacrificing comfort. 
Made of the finest Russian 
Calf obtainable in tan and 
black, as expressed in our 
epee model. Priced at 
$12.00 


Write for No. 100 
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subscriptions for the fall, we are list- 
ing the conductorial attractions which 
are offered by organizations present- 
ing symphonic music hereabouts. The 
Philharmonic will have Mr. Mengel- 
berg and Mr. Toscanini dividing the 
season. The Symphony Society will 
begin with Fritz Busch, with Mr, 
Damrosch following him als Gast, 
The other conductors of the Sym- 
phony were being concealed vigorous- 
ly when this report was being made 
up, but we should not be surprised if 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch were to receive a 
few checks from the Symphony’s 
treasury next year. Mr. Koussevitzky 
remains at the head of the Boston 
Symphony, and the Philadelphia prob- 
ably will have a series of guest con- 
ductors. We suspect that Sir Thomas 
Beecham will be one of them. 


HE passing of Mr. Furtwaengler 

had in it elements of mystery. 
When he came here, three years ago, 
he was hailed as a sensation and his 
concerts sold out well in advance. 
Last year he was compelled to follow 
Mr. Toscanini and he was the victim 
of an inevitable reaction. Unfortu- 
nately, this unenviable lot was reflect- 
ed in his conducting, which began to 
vary from the hysterical to the pedes- 
trian to the superb. To pursue the 
inquiry further would mean a psycho- 
analysis of Mr. Furtwaengler, and 
this, we think, is none of our busi- 
ness. Or yours. 

We hope that Mr. Furtwaengler 
will have another opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his fine musicianship here, 
and that this opportunity will come in 
some season which does not bring him 
into juxtaposition with Mr. Toscanini. 
Mr. Furtwaengler was no flash in the 
pan—but the pan grew rather too hot 
for him. 


NOTHER able conductor made 

his début when Emanuel Bala- 
ban directed several performances of 
the Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany. Recital devotees may recall 
Mr. Balaban as an accompanist of 
exceptional qualities, and his conduct- 
ing of opera reflects his earlier train- 
ing. He is considerate of the voices, 
but he always provides firm support 
and his treatment of the music is plas- 
tic but secure. Like his singing col- 
leagues, he is still on the make, and 
he is eminently worth watching. 


T is good news also that the im- 
mensely capable Maximilian Pilzer 
may be seen at the Roxy Theatre, 
where he has added stability to the 
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staff of conductors. The Roxy also 
has a “clown conductor” in Charles 
Previn, whose whimsical mannerisms 
do not detract from his firm beat and 
his command over his forces. And 
while we are at it, we may as well 
say that Eugene Goossens’ feat in con- 
ducting Antheil’s “Ballet Mécanique” 
was one of the season’s best exhibitions 
of baton technique. 


E HAVE with us the silly sea- 

son in recitals, which means 
that “opera concerts” are in fashion. 
The joint afternoon of Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini was on this or- 
der, and it was surprising to discover 
that two such experienced vocalists 
could concoct so ineffective a pro- 
gram. Mme. Raisa’s voice remains 
one of the most beautiful of sopranos, 
but she is producing her upper tones 
by main strength and already there 
are symptoms of uncertain pitch. Mr. 
Rimini’s voice has suffered from 
throaty practices and he is of no great 
value to Mme. Raisa’s sessions of 


song. 


E have an apology to make to 

Sir Thomas Beecham. In re- 
viewing the splendid Columbia record 
of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, we 
flung eulogies at Sir Georg Henschel. 
Evidently, there was some misunder- 
standing, because we have received au- 
thoritative letters to tell us that the 
conductor of the Symphony was Sir 
Thomas. If this record is typical of 
Sir Thomas’ work, let’s have him over 


—R. A. S. 


here as soon as possible! 


POPULAR MUSIC 


“Hit the Deck”? and 
Other Hits — Mostly 


About Girls, Including 
the Sunday 


HERE has 

been a Jull in 
song hits, and the 
loudspeakers con- 
tinue to specialize 
in airs that have 
been broadcast 
these many weeks. However, there are 
two ditties in “Hit the Deck” which 
look promising. One is “Sometimes 
I'm Happy,” and the other is “Hal- 
lelujah.” The spiritual effects in 
“Hallelujah” are whitewash, but it’s 
n unusually good fox-trot. You may 
overlook the rhyme of “shoo the” 
with “Hallelujah.” From “LeMaire’s 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


cars for hire 


Avoid the responsibility of your own car in New York by hiring 
a Rolls-Royce—safest as well as smartest of motors. Uniformed chauf- 
feurs with thorough knowledge of city. By the hour $7. Special rates 
for longer periods or week-end trips. Booklet N-23 gives full in- 
formation. Write for it. 


New YORK 
7100 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
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“Nobody knows New York”’ 
writes Will ‘Irwin ae 
in the Herald-Tribune 
but it’s amazing 

how many 

New Yorkers 

know enough about 

New York 

to know about 

Luxenberg Clothes 


and that they cost only $37.50 


Golf School, two instructors, reasonable rates 





37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th and 17th Streets 








Double Your 
Beauty 


Let Alexandre & Emile en- 
hance your natural charm 
thru the aid of their delicate 
hair tinting, or perhaps that 
ultimate in beauty 


—the permanent 
wave at f (5 


nC 
-18 East 53rd Street 


Phone Plaza 1666 














Affairs’ come a number of melliflu- 
ous outbursts, of which “Lily” makes 
good dancing. 


“~*OMMERCIAL” songs for 

early spring are on conservative 
patterns, with melody predominating. 
Many of them are only slight variants 
on hits of a few months past. Here are 
a few for your examination: 

SONG OF THE WANDERER. One of 
the best of current melodies and not 
too derivative. 

On, Lizzizr. Almost a one-step. 
The words are the “Oh, Something” 
lyric No. 48. 

WIsTFUL AND BiueE. More wist- 
ful than blue, but sufficiently melan- 
choly. Good spring sadness. 

Rosy CHEEKs. Apparently the suc- 
cessor to “Baby Face,” and being 
bandied about just as frequently on 
the air. 

My Sunpay Girt. The latest of 
the “My ... Gal” series. ‘The Sun- 
day gal is the same old incentive for 
lyrical boasting. Good fox-trot. 

THE More WE Are TOGETHER. 
An importation which has been a riot 
in England. By the writer of “Show 
Me the Way to Go Home” and just 
as simple to sing and play. Try it on 
your harmonica. 

One Go.pen Hour. A waltz in 
the Victor Herbert manner. Great for 
warm nights, we understand. Pop 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


- AINY day, rainy day. We 
R want to go up in the garret 
and play,” chanted the kid- 
dies for the forty-seventh time. And 
that, quite naturally, put it squarely up 
to Grandmamma—the dear, kindly 
old soul—who never could say no to 
her darlings any more than she could 
fly a kite. So up into the garret they 
trooped, Grandmamma leading the 
merry procession. The little ones 
romped and frolicked to their hearts’ 
content, while Grandmamma sat by 
and refereed. An hour passed hap- 
pily. 

Then out of a clear sky little 
Waldo said to Grandmamma, 
“Grandmamma, we’re tired of play- 
ing ‘show’ an’ ‘hidin’ seek’ an’ ‘piruts’ 
an’ ‘Button, Button, who’s got the 
Button?’ You tell us a mew game.” 
Grandmamma thought hard for a 
minute and then she told them all 
about Button Gwinnett. “And so, my 
dears,” she finished, “go hunt for a 
Button Gwinnett signature. There 
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Why Not Be 
Good While 
Yow’re At It? 


F YOU'VE a little 
_ Movie Camera in 
your home the amateur 
movie department in 
Photoplay Magazine 
is priceless to you. 
Without it, you are 
wasting expensive film, 
your pictures will bore 
your friends, and the 
magnates will never 
offer you $5,000.00 a 
week as a director. 


x x RX X 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 
James R. Quirk, Editor 
May Issue 


Today at 
ALL NEWS STANDS 
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ROUGH 
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Victor Fleming’s romantic pro- 
duction, 


A Paramount picture with 
Noah Beery, George 
Bancroft, Mary Astor 
and Charles Farrell 


2:30—Twice daily—8:30 
All seats reserved 
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are hundreds of old letters and papers 
right there in those two trunks and 
for every signature of his you find, 
Grandmamma will give a_ bright, 
new, shiny dime.” 

Away the youngsters ran, delighted 
with the new game, while Grand- 
mamma went back to her Mary J. 
Holmes and cigar with visions of an 
undisturbed hour or two. Imagine 
her surprise then, when twenty min- 
utes later the children came rushing 
upon her—breathless—with little 
Corianda leading the way, bearing a 
dusty, time-worn copybook. “Corry’s 
found a book of Button Gwinnett 
with lots of signatures written in it,” 
they chanted. Did Grandmamma 
take the book from little Corianda? 
She did. She snatched it. She opened 
it, and all but had a stroke, for there in 
faded ink, but still legible, was writ- 
ten this legend: “TI had to stay after 
school this day for letting my dog 
come into the class room. As a 
punishment the school master has 
made me write my name one hundred 
times.” Then followed in a cramped, 
boyish hand one hundred signatures of 
the child, “Button Gwinnett,” “But- 
ton Gwinnett,” “Button Gwinnett,” 
“Button Gwinnett,” etc. 

“Come across with our dimes, 
Grandmamma,” chirruped little Wal- 
dron. “One hundred Buttons means 
ten bucks for us.” And Grandmamma, 
the dear, kindly, old soul—she always 
kept her promises to her darlings— 
hopped hastily downstairs, emptied her 
savings bank and was back in a trice 
with one hundred bright, new, shiny 
dimes for the kiddies, and a bright, 
new, shiny dime extra all around on 
their promise that the finding of the 
copy book should be kept a secret from 
Daddy and Mumsey. Well, you know 
how children love a secret and so for 
the longest time they all wore tiny, 
blue secret ribbons and never once 
breathed a word to Daddy or Mum- 
sey. 

How Grandmamma, tthe dear, 
kindly, old soul, cleaned up a cool 
Five Million on the one hundred 
Gwinnett signatures and how she re- 
warded her little darlings—as she af- 
fectionately called them—for keeping 
the secret, is another story to be told 
another day. —C. Knapp 


Some men buy their clothes and when 
they get wet or damp, shrink out of 
sight—Rockland County (N.Y.) Times. 

Other men, less gifted, stay visible 

id look terrible. 


A stunning version of the single=strap slips 
per, gracefully slender and flattering to the 











Naiveté in the youngster stops short 


of clothes. Here she knows, and 
chooses P edlernoales. 


foot. In gray kidskin with iridescent insets P P 


and full spike heel, it is a smart complement 


of any daytime frock. 


Boston 


GVedemode 


Feminine (Footwear " 


Filth Ave above 46°St 


Fifth Ave above 52°St 


Chicago Detroit 























|’ How will you have your 
“permanent,” Madame? 


Fluffy and ringlety with the composite charm 
of an adorable babe and a lovely woman? Or 
sleek and seductive, with the quiet sophistica- 
tion that suits you so well? 


You may have either—whichever is the more 
appropriate to your type. And you will also 
have it exquisitely natural-looking—Stewart- 
Meade prides itself on that. 


Surprise—the whole process is ever so much 
quicker than you can possibly realize! Phone 
for an appointment. 

So convenient—facial treatments, hair treatments, 


permanent waving, water waving, shampooing, hair 
cutting, manicuring—all at the one salon! 


Ptewut~Meqde 


Me 17 East 53rd Street 


Plaza 2783 
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AFTER YOU HAVE TAKEN HER TOA PLAY WITH ALL THE 
CRITICS’ OKEHS ON IT-AND SHE DOESNT AGREE WITH 
THE CRITICS — ALSO THAT WELL-ADVERTISED CANDY DID 
NOT .PLEASE HER -AND IT LOOKS LIKE YOUR RING. WILL BE 
RETURNED IN THE MORNING MAIL-- PLAY YOUR ACE 


TWIN OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER. CLUB 
46" ST. JUST EAST OF BROADWAY BRYANT 65/0+1! 
LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPERY 
JOHNNY JOHNSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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THE 
Half Moon 


a EET Coney Island’s New 
1) Opening Early in May~ {I< $2,500,000 Hotel 
ae the first time—Coney Island offers 


to a select clientele a distinguished, modern 
| fireproof hotel on the new Boardwalk, over- 








looking the ocean, and only a short motor run 
over good roads from New York City. 


Designed by George B. Post & Son and embodying every lux- 
urious convenience of hotel appointment, the Half Moon 
makes available to city dwellers an ideal seaside residence 
for the Summer season, within quick commuting distance. 





Arrangements for permanent accommodations and 
inspection of rooms and suites may now be made 


GEORGE H. WARTMAN, Managing Director 
25 W. 45th Street, New York City 
Phone Bryant 6295 


Direction of 


Garage AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
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important things during the last 

two weeks. (Did you miss me? ) 
The first is that sinus is a very dis- 
agreeable thing; the second, that it is 
more fun to go to the circus at the 
age of forty-two than at the age of 
twelve. The third is that the Golf 
School in the Liggett Building on 
Forty-second Street has a miniature 
eighteen-hole golf course and supplies 
a mashie and putter for fifty cents. 
This is an elegant way to decide who 
is going to pay for the lunch, by the 
way. 

I have arranged with Tex Rick- 
ard to schedule a program of big sky- 
scraper fires, and have already picked 
out the first six to be demolished. So 
I see no sense in going to restaurants 
and night clubs, unless maybe to 
George Olsen’s. This is just as gay 
and informal as ever, and has the usual 
appearance of several genial young 
men singing close harmony and the 
unusual appearance of Miss Kay Lit- 
tlefield in dances from time to time. 

The Little Housewives’ Depart- 
ment, which has been sadly neglected 
because of lack of recipes, now takes 
on a new lease of life by virtue of a 
message to those who possess Sparklet 
syphons (probably this has _ been 
printed somewhere before, but I have 
just heard it): two-thirds Italian red 
ink, one-third applejack, nicely fizzed 
up with carbonated gas. It is one of 
those things you could feed to your 
Prohibition Aunt Susan whenever you 
wanted to hear the real story of her 


life. 


[fino discovered several vastly 


HIS being about all I can think 
of, unless you insist on hearing 
about restaurants you know about al- 
ready, another matter must be taken 
up. 
I am tired of letters that arrive 
telling me that nobody is interested in 
my private life. Is that so? Ten to 
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one the writers constitute a large num- 
ber of subscribers to confession maga- 
zines. And feeling as I do, ever so 
faintly neurotic, I think it will do me 
as much good to unburden my soul 
as it will do other people to find out 
how bad I can be if I really want to. 
So here goes. 


Hy was I NoT BORN BEAUTI- 
Wow INSTEAD OF ONLY Brainy? 
I don’t know what it is about me, 
but women always seem to trust me. 
They make of me a boon companion 
on every expedition; they drag me to 
Long Island for the weekends so that 
the bachelor market thereabouts will 
not be materially lessened. It is all 
too, too true that I never cause emo- 
tional complications. And it is all 
because I am so fearfully intelli- 
gent. 

As I sit in my brilliant salon, filled 
with the cream of the artistic, literary, 
and social world, all hanging on my 
very whispers, I long to be invited to 
a Yale prom. I wish, oh, how I 
wish, that I might get fewer letters 
from George Bernard Shaw and more 
attention from Count Salm. Girls, 
never go to Miss Spence’s and get 
educated. For then, when you meet 
am attractive man, he either runs like 
the very devil or takes you out into 
the conservatory and talks about Scho- 
penhauer, Ring Lardner and Dreiser 
instead of your Elizabeth Arden com- 
plexion. 


EN come to me with their prob- 

lems and, in canoes in the 
moonlight, I am asked what in the 
dickens they can do with that cling- 
ing Morris woman, how to avoid the 
advances of the Peterson flapper and 
the shotgun of a Racquet Club com- 
panion, and the quickest methods of 
getting a divorce in Mexico (Iowa is 
better, by the way). Not so that they 
can marry me, you understand. Oh, 
it is most flattering, but no nourish- 
ment for a woman with a Soul. 

[ have been parked in the backs of 
automobiles—yes. But only to read 
the script of a new short story. I 
have been plied with liquor—certainly 
—in order that an eminent scientist 
may observe the effects of alcohol on 
4 woman with Brain. If I forget my 
latchkey, either intentionally or other- 
Wise, gentlemen are always most gal- 





LENOX HILL NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 
New House Campaign, April 18th to 29th 
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Proposed new Lenox Hill House, 831 East 70th Street 


ELP keep Lenox Hill House at work among its 10,000 
east-side families—help keep its summer camps, play- 
grounds, clinics, classes, noonday lunches, music and art 
schools open to better and brighten the lives of your 
less fortunate neighbors. 


Send your contributions to 


LENOX HILL CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS 


HOTEL SULGRAVE 
PARK AVENUE AT 67th STREET 


(This advertisement by courtesy of Hotel Sulgrave) 

















N. single coffee grown 


can yield this special shade 
of blended flavor 
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Herr’s the c 
memt--the course is opun for the 
Stasow. Shatl my gol shes be taw 
amd brown ov white and Uade? In 
tithe case WIL buy that #16 % 
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se, SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 55" and 56" Streets 
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THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











_ Central Building is a modern, thoroughly equipped 
| and serviced office building offering floor space at the low- 
est comparative rates to be found in the Grand Central 
zone. Its planning was done with an intelligent consider- 
ation of every present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been thrown open and are 
particularly adapted to showroom purposes. They are pro- 
vided with specially designed illumination. 





Occupancy may be made at once. 


Agent on premises. 
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lant about calling up their married 
sisters and arranging parking space foy 
the night. 


ND all I crave is to be loved. 

When I enter a room, I would 
like to hear the awestruck whisper, 
“Who is that fascinating creature?” 
instead of the usual “‘What character! 
What intelligence!” Being the centre 
of the most cosmopolitan circle south 
of Sixty-seventh Street does not com- 
pensate for the normal yearnings for 
a home, a devoted husband earning 
thirty-five dollars a week, babies, and 
a dash of romance. How I envy those 
dumb women, hanging out the wash- 
ing, darning socks, waiting patiently 
with a rolling pin for the finish of a 
poker game in which the beloved is 
participating! 

How I long to worry about mort- 
gages, installment payments, a good 
school for Arthur, and butcher bills! 
How I long to do something for the 
kiddies! 

I would give all my _ classical 
knowledge for a woman’s intuition. 
All my concert tickets for a whirl at 
a night club. All my admirers for 
one amorous advance! Pity me, O 
gilded butterflies! 

But ah! A Rhodes scholar on the 
wire! Do you want me to continue? 
Of course not. 


ni the possibility of com- 
plaint that the preceding lines 
really give the minimum of informa- 
tion on where to dine, a word to those 
who have already dusted off last year’s 
Cadillacs and feel what is laughingl; 
called the lure of the open road. The 
glittering and gorgeous Pavillon Roy- 
al on the Merrick Road at Valle; 
Stream is open, and features a Meyer 
Davis orchestra, with special entertain- 
ment on Sunday nights. It is also 
fun to go into Valley Stream late in 
the evening and watch the erring fif- 
ty-mile-an-hour motorists receiving 
justice-while-you-wait back of the 
large plate-glass window on the main 
street. 


N the Pelham Parkway, the old 

standby, Woodmansten Inn, has 
opened its doors, with Gene Fosdick’s 
orchestra and a dinner and_ supper 
show as inducements. On the Post 
Road, a bit farther on, the Castilian 
Gardens also have something very spe- 
cial on Sunday nights. And the Post 
Lodge, as all the young people of 
Westchester know, is open the year 
around. —LipstIck 
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The Ambassador 


The person who is seen 
here, occasionally, with 
the personages who are 
seen here regularly, be- 
comes a bit more of a 
personage with each visit. 


ITALIAN GARDEN 


Tea Dancing 4:15 to 6:15 


AMBASSADOR GRILL 


‘Dinner “Dancing 7:30 to 10:30 
Supper “Dancing 11:15 to closing 


LARRY SIRY 


Conducting his own orchestra 





Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 























FOOD is most 
delicious and 
intriguing as 
well as health- 
ful. The Near 
East is right at 
your feet. 





Turxiso: The Constantinople, 
12 East Thirtieth Street. 
Very pleasant, and four of 
us got out of there under 
seven dollars, ordering lav- 
ishly a la carte.—Luipstickx. 











All these Oriental dishes 
are explained in the menu— 
for instance: 


1. Yalanchi Dolma. Rice, onions, peppers 
and parsley, wrapped in grape vine 
leaves cooked in olive oll—served 

Zeatoun Yaghli Enguinar. Artichokes, 
Potatoes, onions stewed in olive oll— 
served cold. 

pat Lamb and tomatoes broiled 


Boulghour” Pils Pilaff—cracked wheat steamed 
Paklava—Turkish pastry with ‘ers of 
nuts and syrup. a 


Constantinople 


“Restaurant 
12E.30thSt. Ashland 0129 
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Before and After 
heatre Gime 


DANCE AND DINE 
In the Beautiful Moorish Grill 


of the 


Hotel Manger 


SEVENTH AVENUE 
50th to 51st Streets 


CASS HAGAN 
and his Hotel Manger Orchestra 


Reservations, Circle 8300 





at DNoontime--Special Luncheons 
80c, 90c, $100, and a la carte 




















GEORGE JEAN NATHAN says: 
gE HERE are 
Jolson.” 
DANCING ’TIL DAWN 
Jacques Green’s Orchestra 
“CURFEW SHALL 


only two song 
salesmen in Amer- 
ica that stand out 
from all the rest. 
One is the illus- 
trious Tommy 
The International Entertainer 
Nightly at 
SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58TH STREET 
| NOT RING 
! TONIGHT” 
_ OPEN FROM 11 P.M. TO 6A.M. 
For Reservation 
Phone Columbus 0889 
Broadcasting thru station WMCA, ote, 


Lyman, and the 
“New York's Newest Innovation” 
Wednesday and Friday, 12:30 to 1:30 F 














_* 


From a to a National 
Sandwich Institution 





BEFORE GOING TO THEATRE 


enjoy a delightful dinner in 
refined surroundings at 
Reubens. You may 
choose from a wide 
selection of whole- 
some foods, rare 
delicacies and 
fresh garden 
vegetables at 
moderate 
prices. 











Delicatessen Restaurants — Always Open 

Madison Ave, Broadway 
at 59th St. at 82nd St. 
Regent 7420 


Trafalgar 9362 J 





























“Just for a laug 
New Yorkers are flocking to | 


The PARODY 


48th St., 2 doors West of Broadway 
Nightly to see— 
LOU 


CLAYTON 


EDDIE 


JACKSON ~ | 


JIMMY 


DURANTE 


“Laughmakers Supreme” 
eww 


“Among the heartiest laughers dur- 
ing the past week were— 

William Morris, Jr., Benny Leon- 
ard, Paul Whiteman and Henry 
Bussey, Nan and Taddy Keller, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Lynch, Frank Lynch, 
Iris Gray, Jack Smith, Murray Leon- 
ard, Skeets Gallagher, Ruby Keeler, 
George McKay, “Chico” Marx, 
Faudell De Pass, Harold Bologh, 
George Raft, Basil Durant, Borrah 
Minnevitch, Eddie Elkins and Wil- 
liam Halligan. 

eren 
For Reservations 
Phone “Leon,” Chickering 6562-6563 
Broadcasting thru station WMCA, Monday, 
Wednesday and Frida). 
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IP 
50TH STREET—7TH AVENUE 


Under the Personal Direction of 
S. L. Roruarer (Roxy) 


Hello Everybody ! 


The marvelous patronage with which 
we are honored is indeed gratifying. 
The remarks regarding the theatre 
and the amazement shown at the 
magnitude and quality of the per- 
formances are inspiring. ‘‘How can 
you possibly give us this show for 
the money?” is heard thousands of 
times daily. All this fills us with 
pride and happiness because we 
know that our efforts are being ap- 
preciated and spurs us on to greater 
efforts with each succeeding change 
of program. 


We wish there was a loud speaker 
built that would echo to every one 
of you, our heartfelt— 
“Thank You” 
“‘S0a yy.” 


Continuous noon to midnight. Doors open at 
11:30. 5 De Luxe Performances Saturday 





EMPIRE Thea. B’way & 40th S 
Eves. 8:30. we bt” r Sat. 2:30. 
GILBERT a —. woopDs 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“Her Cardboard Lover” 


By JACQUES DEVAL 
Adapted by Valerle Wyngate & F'. G. Wodehouse 


HENRY MILLER’ Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


at 2:30. Eves. at 8:30 
Theatre, os ' na 43rd. 
BERT MILLER Presents 


HOLBROOK BLINN 
“The Play’ s the Thing”’ 


erenc Pe = 
Adapted by P. ¢ by P. G. Wodehouse 


MAXINE 'ELLIOTT'S Ee Wek meat 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant Wife” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 








a 














and Sunday. 






















Apr. 23, 25, 26, 327: 
HAROLD iigye in “THE 
KID BROTHER’; Apr. 28, 
29: “FASHIONS FOR WO- 
. 30-May 1, 2: 
COLMAN and 





CAPITOL te! 
a, Street 
For your greater enjoym 
THE CAPITOL GRAND YORCHESTRA 
Increased to symphonic strength. 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS Augmented 
to permanent membership of 45. 
New Stage Effects and Lighting devices. 
Major Bowes’ Family on the air every Sunday 
through WEAF and its network. 





APRIL 25, 1927 
PLAZA wcrnIS 


Direction Leo Brecher 





Repertory week of Film Classics: Sun. and Mon., 
Apr. 24 and 25—JOHN GILBERT in “MONTE 
CRISTO.”"" Tues. and Wed., Apr. 26 and 27~ 
GLORIA SWANSON in ““MANHANDLED.” Thurs, 
and Fri., Apr. 28 and 29—CHARLES CHAPLIN’s 
“A WOMAN OF PARIS.” 


“Smart New York’s Favorite Movie” 


warts PYGMALION 
Week of HE SECOND MAN 


April 25th 
W. 52 St. Eves. 8:36 


G U I L Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 
weevet, MR. PIM PASSES BY 
amnizth RIGHT YOU ARE 


GARRICK fetiee S254, 
anism Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


Week of 


Xt sn THE SILVER CORD 
oun GOLDEN THEA. trws 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 



































TH MONTH 0 - 
6? HE MOTION PrctuRE [S4™ E- 
WILLIAM FOX Presents IFFARRIS 
H THEATRE 
W. 42nd St. 
E Twice Daily 
2:30—8 :30 
Y ALL SEATS 


RESERVED 


a>: 














Apr. 23, 24, 25: 
26, 2 


“THE FIRE BRIGADE”; “s. 


6. : HIRD D ; r. 28, : 
“AN AFFAIR OF THE FOLLIES” with LEWIS 
GANG COMEDY; Apr. 30-May 
1, 2: HAROLD LLOYD in “THE KID BROTHER.” 











EDDIE DOWLIN 











IBERTY ¥,2%43 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

on i: .A. L. Erlanger 
8U RPRISING MUSICAL COMEDY 


ADY DO 


With KARYL NORMAN 


NANCY WELFORD and oo hesenenen 
Popular Mat., Wed. $2. 





West 42nd St. 


ELTINGE && % 


ts. 
and Sat. 2:30 


“By All Means Py to See 


‘TOMMY’ 


a Delightful Comedy” 
—Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune. 





M B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Knickerbocker Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


A. L. ERLANGER Presents 

THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 

In the New 
Musica! 
Comedy 


HONEYMOON LANE 





























ROADWAY’ 


44th St. 


BROADHURS Mat Wea & Sat. 


By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 
SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 








‘Bhalon Ford Gnerly _ = 


Musical Comedy 


PEGGY - ANN y.c8iteu 


“I have not, 
in a dozen corroding a, enjoyed 2m | 








Imusical comedy so much.’’—Alexander 
Woollcott, in N. Y. World. 

















JED HARRIS PRESENTS 


THE DRAMA 


“Spread Eagle 


By George 8. Brooks and Walter B. Lister 


MARTIN BECK Theatre, 45th Bt. a & 8th Ave. 


99 


V. 48 St. Evs. 8:30 
| VANDERBILT iii..woa “eset? 














-—NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE— 


466 Grand St. Drydock 7516 
Every Evening (except Monday). Matinee Saturday 


ill of Lyric Drama 
including 
Commedia dell’ Arte 


Final Performance Sunday, May 1 





CORT. THEA. Mats Wed. '& Sat. 


A Modern Romantic Comedy 


“Love Is Like That” 


By 8. N. BEHRMAN and KENYON NICHOLSON 


With BASIL RATHBONE 
Staged by Dudley Digges 














| 





THE STRAND ROOF 
New York’s Leading Restaurant 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets 

DON’T MISS THAT 

INIMITABLE COMEDIAN 

| 


FRANK LIBUSE 


Direct from Casa Lopez 


At Dinner or Supper. Phone Lackawanna 2375 














The LADDER 


Now in its 6th Month 
50th St. East of B’way 


WALDORF Eres,,.3:5%, tatinee 








NJ] 2 St. Evs. 8:20 
NEW AMSTERDA Mis. Wed, Bat 2:20 
Mrlenger, Boy & Ziegfeld. Mer. Directors 


ARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


2. Shows] MARY EATON 


i del ae” | “LUCKY” 
PAUL WHITEMAN 


for the Comedy Hit 

Same 

Price and his GREAT ORCHESTRA 
380 RESERVED SEATS AT $1.65. ew 


a 

















pda: GARDEN Trin’ sat 
Opening MONDAY, APR. 25 


ssrs. Shubert present the 
sometime famous Musical Comedy 


THE CIRCUS 
PRINCESS 


With the greatest cast New York has ever seen 











MATINEES EVERY DAY 
MON., APRIL 181Tu TO SAT., APRIL 23D 


BOOTH Thea, | 
W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 


Saturday’s “sis? iat" & 


Children 233% 


san of the year.” 
—Gabriel. Sun. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


In a Little Spanish Town 
—A Questionnaire 


8 Baa ll at 
the Capitol, 
is about an elderly 
Spanish gentleman, 
his young and pret- 
ty wife, and his 
young and _hand- 
some ward who lived with them. So 
romantic is the Spanish fancy that the 
other inhabitants of their town could 
not conceive of such a situation with- 
out immoral fol-de-rol taking place 
between the young folks. Complete- 
ly unfounded rumors began going 
around the clubs, patios, and tea- 
rooms, and eventually drifted to the 
ears of the three-cornered household. 

From there on the picture deals 
with the effect upon the trio of the 
suspicious whisperings that have come 
to them. It is a psychological study 
that is not entirely credible, but that 
does not miss its mark by too great a 
margin. Like “White Gold,” of last 
week, it is an earnest effort and I rec- 
ommend it to you. The acting is 
capable, and that is enough to ask. 
Alice Terry, Ramon Novarro, and 
Edward Martindale are in the leads. 





ET us borrow the form of an- 

other department of this maga- 
zine and lump the remaining six pic- 
tures in it. 

ArE You A Movie Goer? 


If so, where are the following pic- 
tures playing, and can you an- 
swer the four last questions! 
The answers will be printed at 
the end of this review. 

“Ankles Preferred.” 

“Orchids and Ermine.” 
“Knockout Reilly.” 

“Children of Divorce.” 

“The Brute.” 

. “The Sea Tiger.” 

. What have they in common? 
What else? 

How infant is the infant indus- 
try? 

10. Will it ever grow up? 


Wn -&—® Ww Nh — 


Oo CO SI ON 


A ND now let’s sit around and say 

just whatever comes into our 
heads. . . . The little girl that took 
the part of Little Jean in “Children 
of Divorce” contributed some work 


d 
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CONVINCINGLY CORRECT 


O UR SERVICE 


in wardrobing the bridegroom, his best 
man and ushers measures to Fohn 
Galsworthy’s definition of good form— 
“No deficiency and no excess.” The 
accessories are correct beyond 


shadow of question. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE ATTENDS TO THE 
DETAILS OF OUTFITTING 


FR IRIPLER & [O. 


Established 1886 


Outfitters to Gentlemen 


MADISON AVENUE @G@f FORTY-SIXTH STREET ’ NEW YORK 



























of dignity and faithfulness that 
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THE ENCHANTRESS 
$16.50 





Che trnetontgpe Gotey Prarap of anvdapiiled Seeiin 
‘a piduanl tale of vichlaed chet Gd wiih 
Gmported Pastel Calf Aileo available in Gull. 
Gray with ultrasmodsh Clan Remo Calf Blending. 


TEN SHOPS THROUGHOUT GREATER N EW YORK 
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your “permanent”’ 
must be becoming! 


The finest permanent wave cannot be 
considered a complete success unless 
it has definitely added to the beauty 
of your appearance. That is why 
your operator at Jean’s concentrates 
on becomingness. With the eye of 
an expert, he studies your face and 
your hair and then proceeds to give 
you such an exquisite, natural-look- 
ing wave as will bring out the best 
points of both. 


Phone for an appointment! 


G. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 











3 I0 sae a. v 
~VEH Eke THRE 
a PEER Ree 
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e 
Washington Square 

Corner Washington Square North 
Mf 15 STORY Apartment 

House to be ready in 
September. Oversize living 
rooms, log-burning fireplaces, 
large sleeping rooms with ad- 
joining baths, roomy closets, un- 
obstructed exposures on all sides 


4-5-7-8 Rooms 
1 to 3 Baths 
Rentals: $2700 to $7200 
J. IRVING WALSH 


Managing Agent 
73 W. 11th Street Telephone Chelsea 5580 











should give her a larger chance. I 
hope she is handled correctly and does 
not grow up to be just another movie 
actress. Her name was not on the 
program. . .. Is a reviewer justified 
in twitching after seeing three pic- 
tures in succession with wisecracking 
subtitles? How old will the 
joke about Fords growing whiskers and 
becoming Lincolns get before it is 
left to die? . . . “The Brute” had 
some beautiful Western desert sce- 
nery, and it certainly was a shame to 
clutter it up with actors. . .. In his 
last picture Milton Sills had three 
fights. I suppose his next will be a 
war picture, and he will enact the en- 
tire I'wenty-seventh Division. 


HE answers to the questions 
printed earlier in this column: 


1. Roxy. 

2. Strand. 

3. Paramount. 

4. Rialto. 

5. Colony. 

6. Recently at the Hippodrome. 

7. They are moving pictures. 

8. They don’t amount to much. 

9. Very. 

10. Probably. But, oh, what grow- 
ing pains! 

That’s all. —O. C. 

e 
COMMUTERS 


Mr. X and I 

Ride out on the 5:16, 

Catching a glimpse of sky 

As we plunge ahead into green. 


“A beautiful view,” says I 

As we leave the tunnel’s tomb. 
The Palisades brood high, 

A sunset streaking their gloom. 


The newspaper droops in his hand. 
He looks out over his specs. 
“The finest in the land 
For the price,” says Mr. X. 


“Thirty-three cents a ride— 
Cheaper than France or Spain— 
Electric trains beside,” 
And he turns to his paper again. 


THIEVES GET AWAY WITH LooT! 
BATHTUB MURDER SOLVED! 

BISHOP RUNS OFF ON A TOOT! 
HOOCH TRUST IS DISSOLVED! 


The Palisades are changing 
To purple canyon walls. 
A copper moon rides low 
And summer darkness falls. 





—EsTHER JOHNSTON. 
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HEADLIGHT 


Does it burn brightly, day and 
night, half hidden under your 
hat? Why not grow some foliage 
to screen it? 

“ “a “ 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. 
It costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you have our 
absolute guarantee that these treatments 
will enable you to keep your present hair, 
or eliminate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 


Our Treat—Try a Treatment 


To enable you “to see what it’s 
like”, we invite you to try a regular 
$5.00 Scientific Scalp Treatment 
(with Quartz Ray) for $2.00. See 
for yourself, at very little expense— 
and NO obligation!—how sound our 
principles and methods are. 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 








25 West 43rd St. New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 
p-- - —— 


























FINANCING A 
CO-OPERATIVE 


APARTMENT 
BY THE 


INDIVIDUAL 
OWNER 

{ for those who | 

now own or 

contemplate 

the purchase 

| of one++<< J 


Jend for booklet 


Realty Acceptance Corporation 
331 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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How Did 
Your Garters 
Look This 


Morning? 





¥ Boston 
Garter 


Garter 
Vie Su 


The Agrippa Web Boston is made as | 
a garter should be made,—ventilated | 
open mesh web with non-skid back | 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 


Ask for Agrippa Web Boston—S0 cents a pair 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston | 




















130. L Wnt 


announces the opening of her new 
salon at 681 Fifth Avenue. Here 
you will find a most discrimi- 
nating taste displayed in the 
great variety of creations 
by Zegora of Paris . . . 
shoes of superb work- 
manship and mate- 
rials . . . the in- 
comparable chic. 
Twenty-two 
to aes 
— five dol- 
































BROWNSTONE 


An ELEcy 
Vanishing screen, as dismal and opaque 
As ever public gaze was shattered 
on, 
Petrified soul of dullness, for whose 
sake 


Were ravished the fair hills of 
Portland (Conn.), 


Farewell to you! Stupid and sumptu- 
ous 
You reigned, nor brick nor granite 
dared rebel; 
But you encased the world that 
dawned on us, 
And so to you, and to that world, 
farewell! 


Farewell the curlicues, the filigrees! 
Farewell the lockets, lambrequins 
and loops, 
And scraps of tissue paper that the 
breeze 
Blew from gloved hands down 
your proud-arching stoops! 


Farewell the boas, the bustles and the 
broughams, 
The tight frock-coats and clove- 
sweet breath of men 
Who “popped the question” in dim 
drawing-rooms 
That your dank bosom mothered 
like a hen! 


Farewell the nine-course dinners, the 
Sauterne, 
The ever-pinching, never-men- 
tioned stays; 
The songs, the slang, the sleigh-rides 
that we spurn 
But cheered the reign of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes! 


Farewell, stern chocolate vistas! 
Never more 
Shall you confuse the tired provin- 
cial eye. 
In chintz and limestone, on the 
fortieth floor, 
Our shrill domestic pageant clatters 


by, 


With half a tear for you, and half 


a pain, 
Such as evokes a father’s friend’s 
decease— 
And long may all your virgin kin 
remain 


In Portland (Conn.)’s remote 
Triassic peace! 
—WayLAND WILEs WILLIAMS 
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Our Weekly Review 


contains data on 


Convertible Bonds 


and an analysis of 


New York 
Central R. R. 


Copy No. 26 on request 





Let us analyze 
your securities 





Securities carried 
on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


Memsers New Yorx Stock Excuance 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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GLORIFYING 
THE 
AMERICAN HAND 


reveals a hand you never before 
dreamed possible—nails that gleam 
and reflect the tint of the American 
beauty rose—nails that glorify the 
hand! Here is a distinctive polish 
that inferior imitations cannot dup- 
licate. f 
And Rose Petal Nail Enamel is 

but one of the products from the /[ 
famous salon of Peggy Sageat so E. | 
s7th St., N. Y., now offered through 

the better stores including | 


Sake Fifth Ave. jaz Thespe 
Franklin Simon & Co. John Wanamaker 
Lord & Taylor Bonwit Teller & Co. 
B. Altman & Co. Karsman 

Stern Bros. 


The use of Rose Petal Nail Enamel ~ J 
_ 


A single application keeps the nails 
polished for one week 


Three Dollars per Box 
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CUSTOMODE 
SHOES 





RY Ol OM BE.) nl @) O2nr 
11. WE/T 50 /TREET, NEW YORK 


‘Thy Name 
is Vanity 


~> loveliest | 
of footwear 


’ 


\ 


Vanity 
| @) Roi Ofo RUS 


aatom \Ulelens 


ON MAY1 
ALSO AT 


580 


MADISON AVE. 

















Established 1874 


Zand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 








ETZEL enjoy a | 
national patron- 
age—evidence of the 
| prestige of their crafts- 
| manship. 
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Copyright 
by Wetzel 
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A L ate Sp 
Art, a Lot nt 


E DON’T 

know’ where 
you will have the 
best time this week, 
Perhaps at the poets’ 
den known as the 
New Art Circle. 
There the urbane Mr. Neumann js 
singing his swan song with a thrilling 
show, and a neatly concealed string 
attached to the song in case he changes 
his mind. The back of the catalogue 
bears the last words and testament of 
Mr. Neumann. Three years he has 
been among us and he is not altogether 
sure that he has been accepted as one 
of the family. He is ready to go back 
to Germany if we say the word. 





Speaking on behalf of ourself and 
family, we hope Mr. Neumann de- 
cides to stay in the land of the erst- 
while free. He runs a gay place, and 
even though you may not always agree 
with him, his stuff has a kick and the 
parade is exciting. We have seen 
some swell art in his rooms, some try- 
ing tripe, and a rare understanding of 
what it is all about. Dealers with the 
impatience of Mr. Neumann are 
much needed as ferment in this town. 
Long may he wave. 

The current and last show is of 
Max Beckman, an artist that Neu- 
mann accepted some sixteen years ago. 
He asserts that this show is the real- 
ization of a lifelong dream—a show 
of Beckman in New York. We 
imagine a lot of oil has flowed under 
the bridge since Mr. Neumann first 
had that dream in far-away Munich. 
Surely artists have passed before his 
ken who have weakened somewhat 
the pristine faith in Mr. Beckman’s 
power to shock. 

At first glance we would be read) 
to say that Beckman is another ot 
those brilliant artists who work from 
the outside in. Then after a long 
look at his factory picture and thé 
breaking sea we would have to amend 
that judgment. The latter, we felt, 
is a fine picture painted by a man of 
great power and sensitiveness. Beck- 
man has so many things that you ar 
wary of his vision. We _ have 
peculiar kink about prolificness being 
incompatible with burning genius. We 
would like to look at Beckman a good 
many times and see a lot more of his 
things before we voted him into the 
hall of immortals. 


1 


LL 
wi 
Petit 
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ANBLLERIES 


» ¢ with Some 
Petits Fours 


Ot at 

T Hogarth, they shout at us, was also 
re a satirist. But where Hogarth used 
" a rapier, Beckman uses a sledgeham- 
q mer, or, more often, an overstuffed 


, German sausage. It is too easy to do: 


s . 

* fat men and women and the distorted 
: picture of our passing age seen 
< through the eyes of a soul uneasy in 


. his generation. Lasting things have a 
= beauty with enough quality to carry 
. them through the meagre span of the 
adjustment phase of a painter’s be- 
havior. But, taken all in all, it is 
a show that should be seen. It is 
thrilling and often beautiful, and 
sometimes of the quality of the 
Netherlands fire. Please call upon 
Mr. Neumann and say that we al] 
really like him but have been just too 
busy to Jet him know. 


HE second stop will no doubt be 
the trumpeted show of French 
moderns at the de hauke galleries. You 
must spell it without caps or you will 
spoil the general effect. And effect is 
what de hauke is going after just 
now. He is new to our shores, and 
some one has told him that art, to be 
accepted, must be pushed down the 
throats of the rich between tea and 
talk by one of our best talkers. But 
being very bitter about the engraved- 
invitation approach to men _ reeking 
of soil, such as Van Gogh or Gauguin, 
we will pass that on. 
4 De hauke’s present show to us 
was fifty-fifty. One of the best 
Cézannes we have ever seen, a still 
life with pears, and one of the worst 
Of course there are two ways of look- 
ing at the exhibit—the viewpoint of 
the travelled who have everything 
catalogued in their minds, and the slant 
of those of us who run around in 
| circles and don’t see so much. For the 
j latter everything in the show is worth 
. the time. These are pictures that do 
not come calling often. We feel, 
though, that the expert will shake his 
head at some of the examples. 
Another Van Gogh is always a 
treat. It is not anywhere near as vivid 
as some that we have seen, but, still, it 
isa Van Gogh. The Manet we liked 
immensely. Also the Pissarro and the 
Sisley, Bonnard, Gauguin, Vuillard 
and the Jongkind. There are thirty 
numbers in all and they comprise such 
classics as Delacroix, Monet, Redon, 
Renoir, Seurat, Roussel, Matisse, 
























How Far Can You 
Trust A Trout 


We have heard of trout that can be trusted 
to leap about playfully and patiently, at- 
tached to your hook, until you are ready to 
resume serious fishing. Trout so courteous 
that they allow a lady time for repairs. 


But they are scarce, and in any case 
the whole matter of equipment is of 
the utmost importance. The trout 
season begins this month. 


This store offers to the 100th lady fish- 
erman as well as to the 99 male anglers: first 
—reliable, real information about where to 
go; and then—the very finest, most pro- 
fessional collection of Rods, Reels, Lines, 
Flies, Creels, Waders, Fishermen’s Clothing 
and Rubber Boots, all under the direction 
of experts. 


Your den should have a copy of our book 
“Tackle.” It’s a fisherman’s guide to 
good equipment and accessories. 
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When Facts Do 


« 
the Talking 
+ Five years ago D’Andrea Brothers added a Ready 
. to Wear department to their Made to Measure busi- 
nsess. They announced that in fact, and not merely 
: in conversation, they were going to apply genuine cus- 
° tom methods to Ready to Wear clothes. 
Today Ready to Wear sales are by far the larger 
° part of our business and include most of our former 
. Made to Measure customers. But today, as always, 
you can count upon us for absolutely impartial advice. 
: If we cannot fit you properly with Ready to Wear 


clothes, we will tell you so frankly and refer you to 
‘our Made to Measure department. That's why you 
never see ill-fitting D’Andrea clothes. 


Ready to Wear, $75 


D Andrea Brothers tu 


MEN’S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 
Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 
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COSTUMES FOR 
SPORT AND FOR TRAVEL 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


H*!S: Coats, Dresses, Suits—that 
combine smartness with comfort 
and durability and moderately priced. 


552 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


2°2 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 

















RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


DOBBS 
HATS 


DOBBS SHOPS 


620 324 285 
* FIFTH AVENUE + FIFTH AVENUE +» MADISON AVENUE « 
at 50th St. at 32nd St. at 40th St. 














YORE? DARK AVE, of SUTTON PL SH 
ATMOSPHERE 


[EETWOOD (JARDENS 


APTS. of 3,4, 5 ROOMS — 











\ Tenancies - Frigidaires-Gerages 
» GRAND STREET at TERRACE AVENUE 
FLEETWOOD. MtVernon, N.Y. =x 
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ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
20 W. 54th St. New York City 








Tel. Circle 10041 








Send for Free Copy of, 
Pour les Fashionables 


A Charming Novelette That 
Tells How ‘to Get Exclusive 
Frocks & Coats at Half 
the Usual Cost~-~ 


DMAXON & ©. 16.36°S:. 





APRIL 25, 19 27 


Marquet, Derain, Utrillo, Vlaminck 


and Dufy. You won’t want to miss jt. 


— K. M. ReEuHn takes a little 
step out into the unknown. With- 
out planting any machine guns or 
mines, he accepts into his sanctum, 
hitherto reserved for the Right and 
Respected, one of the Left. Meet Jan 
Matulka, on Fifth Avenue, just as 
if the revolution were all over and we 
had all grabbed off our coveted de- 
sires. The Matulka show looks very 
well on these walls. We were a little 
disappointed, though, in Matulka. He 
seems to have gone Vlaminck on 
us. The Harlem street scene and one 
of the landscapes are too mannered for 
us. The still life remains the high 
spot of the show and is one hundred 
per cent Matulka, or as we knew him. 
The water colors are more in his old 








manner; we liked especially the “Ex- 
cavation.” Haley Lever has a few wa- 
ter colors in the back room. As to boats 
and sails we felt that Nature had done 
too much of the composing. Where 
the artist had to select, “Breton Vil- 
lage” and “Fisherman’s Quarters,” 
the result was satisfying. ‘Three or 
four of them were fine and poetic. 


YOUNG lady who might do 
more some morning if the land- 
lord put her out, or she had some other 
trouble, is Faie Jarmel, showing at 
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Weyhe galleries. Miss Jarmel is no 
slouch of a painter. There is a sturdy 
beauty in her still lifes. The street 
scenes we found confused. Back of 
it all seemed a little too much self- 
assurance, or perhaps the lack of it. 
Figure that out if you can. Anyway, 
we thought her water colors lovely. 
She might do something stirring when 
the spirit moves her. 

With the water colors are some 
unusual sculptures done by Esherick. 
These have great variety and often 
come off well, but indicate a lack 
of drive and a phase that is probably 
not the artist’s resting place. 


Parapet the original, has 
its last show of the four Ameri- 
cans chosen last summer. The pres- 
ent incumbent is Thelma Cudlipp 
Grosvenor, evidently a Miller pupil. 





NEAR-SIGHTED OLD 
GENTLEMAN: “What 
have you there, my 
boy?” 

“A wife, sir.” 


The young lady, too, is on her way. 
And the further she travels from the 
rigidities of Fifty-seventh Street, the 
better she gets. Her landscape and 
her flower piece have something quite 
fine in them. As for the spotted, 
pale ladies and other things, we felt 
only the schoolroom and the master’s 
kind pat on the head. Miss Grosvenor 
is young and has a head start. 


A= BRUNING, player, has 
turned Sunday painter. He has 
his first show at the New Art Centre; 
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1172 PARK AVE. 


CORNER OF 93rd STREET 


Immediate Occupancy 
100% Cooperative 


Observatory Place 
At the Crest of Carnegie Hill 


Opposite a Beautiful Private Park 


From the house a broad view sweeps over half New York— 
from Central Park to East River. And here is to be found 
an abundance of closet room—the convenience of a private 
bath adjoining every chamber and an economy of owner- 
ship that makes it possible to own one of these extraordi- 
narily desirable residences. If costs 35% less, allowing 5% 
on the investment, to buy here than to rent similar space 
in the same neighborhood. Permanent light protection to 
the west. 

A majority of the apartments are already occupied by the 
most desirable tenant-owners, a list of which will be sent 


on request. 11 Rooms 5 Baths 


Purchase Prices Are from $28,800 


Maintenance less than 10% 
Representative on premises daily and Sunday 


Builder, MICHAEL E. PATERNO Architect, ROSARIO CANDELA 


For full particulars and plans apply to the 
Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o.. Inc. 


15 East 49th Street Piaza 9200 
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The BERKSHIRE HILLS... 
. . . The Happy Rendezvous 
It’s natural for New Yorkers to trails that are perfect roads. 

head for the Berkshires. There’s Come to this happy summer 

a livening caress in the Highland ;endezvous—only a short day’s 
air. There’s hospitality andcom- drive from town. Our booklet, 
fort at hotelandinnand country “The Call of the Berkshire 
club, with manyan oldpalto play Hills”, gives just the information 
around with. Tennis, swimming, you need to plan your trip. Mail 


canoeing—motoring over famous the coupon today. 


When motoring through the Berkshires, 
we invite you to make use of our informa- 
tion bureaus at Great Barrington, Lee, 
North Adams and Pittsfield (main office). 










Please send me your booklet, 
“The Call of the Berkshire Hills”. 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





























‘*All the Style 
consistent with 
Good Taste «— 





Black and Tan Calf, Brown Kid, 
Black Kangaroo 


——, and Foot 
Preservation” 


J.VAN BUREN BROWN. In 
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11 WEST 36TH STREET 
Specializing in the Genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoes 
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Keep That School- 


boy Complexion 


Shave with Bar- 
basol, and you 
leave the natu- 
ral oils right in 
the skin. Per- 
petual youth! 
No brush. No 
rub-in.Try Bar- 
basol-3 times- 
according to di- 
rections. 


‘‘Mister, you’re 
next !”’ 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 








The Barbasol Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 
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they are all landscapes and mostly 
fall into the tradition. But several of 
them have a nice quality, the “East 
River” canvas being the highest 
achievement, to our notion. This is 
full of brilliance and has a joyous- 
ness about it that indicates it was 
painted from the man’s inside and not 
by the rule of some mentor. Such 
work is highly interesting to us, con- 
taining usually more sincerity, and 
hence beauty, than ten times the num- 
ber of journeyman canvases. 


A? WE go to press the big Rock- 
well Kent show has not been 
hung. We shall have to wait for 
that until next week. It is at Wilden- 
stein’s. Mr. Montross has the pictures 
of James Preston. Our Gallery an- 
nounces an imposing list of the 
younger men in a spring show. The 
Macbeth Galleries are showing water 
colors of Frank A. Brown. Designs 
and drawings of Jewish Children of 
Palestine are at the New Gallery. And 
the Met has dug down into its pocket 
and bought what is said to be a Titian. 
We await the X-ray reports, knowing 
little of such things. —M. P. 


ANDRE DE SCHAUB 


‘Te New Yorker this week 
bears a cover by André de 
Schaub, whose death last Feb- 
ruary was deeply felt by his friends in 
this organization. Mr. de Schaub, 
in contributing his drawings, had also 
contributed his youthful enthusiasm 
and friendly manner. 

He was born in Petrograd in 1898, 
the grandson of an architect attached 
to the Russian Court. He studied one 
year at the Beaux Arts, which he left 
to enter the war as an officer in one 
of the Czar’s Guard regiments. Dur 
ing the Revolution he fought against 
the Reds and subsequently was con- 
demned to death three times because 
of his being an officer and a noble- 
man. Finally he escaped to Ger- 
many, whence he came to the United 
States four years ago. Here he 
made drawing his profession, and his 
work appeared in several publications. 
By his death this magazine loses a 
brilliant young artist and a valued 


associate. 


Exceptionally large apartment, one 
room and bath.—Sign on Thirty-fourth 
Street. 


Yes, come to think of it, that’s big. 
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THE HOME 
OF GfNTLEFOLK 


es 
PARK 
AVEIAUL 


ADARTMENTS FROM $2500 
AGENT ON PREMISES 


DOUGLAS L. ELLIMAN & CO. 
MANAGING AGENT 
1S EAST 49 JT. PLAZA 9200 
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Luggage Exclusively 
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UITTON set ideal for ocean 

cruises. Trunk for the cabin 
has ample room for eighteen 
dresses and roomy compartments 
for accessories. Suit case for trips 
ashore. Canvas bag conveniently 
holds steamer rugs and coats. 
These pieces may be purchased 
separately or arranged with other 

Sets. 


ARTHUR GILMORE 


22 EAST 55th ST., N.Y. 
Also luggage to order 
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THE STRANGE CASE 
OF MR. DREGGS 


HIS is the story, dears, of What 

Came of It, and the Man 

Who Called The Policeman 
an Oaf. 

It happened on one of those drizzly, 
cold spring nights, which at the time 
were almost universally termed cold, 
drizzly nights, and Mr. Dreggs, for it 
was none other, had put in quite a day 
of it, I can tell you. 


First of all, Mr. Dreggs had been 
irked at the day’s beginning, when his 
breakfast had been practically ruined 
by some rather nifty evidence of in- 
sect life past and present in his marma- 
lade. In deep and bitter contemplation 
of this tragedy he not unnaturally 
boarded a Bronx express, which was 
the last train in the world Mr. Dreggs 
wanted to be on. Upon debarking a 
block south of the Westchester-Bilt- 
more Club, Mr. Dreggs hastened to 
correct his error. Hastened too fast, 
for he seemed to forget entirely that 
old, weak ankle! As Mr. Dreggs 
blotted the deep scalp wound that 
naturally followed, and kicked the 
remnants of his twenty-dollar specta- 
cles into the street, the casual observer 
couldn’t fail to notice the first faint 
signs of dementia on his face. Nothing 
you could actually put your finger on, 
just the general suggestion. 

Limping determinedly to the curb, 
Mr. Dreggs hailed the only visible 
cab, which was appropriated before his 
very eyes by a lady with a shorter 
wheel base and quicker pick-up. The 
driver with really remarkable quick- 
ness detected a very fair-sized puddle, 
yes, about a two-dollar puddle, direct- 
ly in front of Mr. Dreggs, and just 
made it with a nice piece of driving. 
Mr. Dreggs was left with quite a few 
very large spots on his clothing and 
two dandy ones on his collar, and at 
that instant was struck from behind 
by a Kiddie-Kar (since banned by the 
Sullivan Act). 


ELL, dears, then Mr. Dreggs 

got to crying. Later, of course, 

he stopped, and with the look of a 

man about to run, oh, say, a quarter 

amuck, climbed into a fiacre and was 

driven slowly away to a street of 
many speakeasies. 

Slowly night came. Which brings 

us back practically to the nub of the 





thing. 
E’en now Mr. Dreggs was in the 
third of his four favorite filling sta- 





tions on that particular block, taking 
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THEODORE TITZE 


Managing Direéor 


Telephone Regent 4000 
Cable Address—MADISOTEL 
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“ohe MADISON 


Site MADISON ac- 


knowledges its position as 
New York’s smartest Hotel 
and Restaurant by maintain- 
ing the more personal type 
of service in an environment 


of quiet dignity. 


Its moderate Size, Charm 
and Accessibility commend 
it to a Clientele accustomed 
to the highest standards of 


living. 


15 East 58th Street 


New York City 
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DELMAN HAND. 
MADE SHOES, 
READY-TO- PUT- 
ON. ARE FIFTEEN 
TO THIRTY-TWO 
DOLLARS. ALSO 
CUSTOM SHOES, 
MADE EXCLU 
SIVELY FOR YOU. 
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Patent, with flowered 
Patent inlay or Sonora 
Kid with brown 
shark trim. 


$18.50 


DELMAN SHOE SALON 
558 Madison Ave.near 56th St. 
New York 
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TO-NIGHT 
Dine Smartly 


at 
The DRAK: 
RESTAURANT 


440 PARK AVE. 
AT 56th ST. 





Ls 


ARTHUR MARCHISIO, Maitre d’Hotel 
































PARK AVENUE 
-* AT 477 STREET 


Built around a formal Italian Garden, 

, away from. the business rumble, yet close 
_ by the smartest shopping and amusements, 
with an atmosphere of quiet and home. 
: FRANK V. MARTIN, Mgr. “VANDERBILT 6140 
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Bob Picturesque 
by Robért 





A Permanent 
ave 
by Robért 


VY Y.1y1111,77,7717).117.1.1,1.1,11,77,1).17.1.1.1,,10....... 


HE fashion expert of the Evening World came 
to the master artist Robért for the latest styles 
in permanent waves and youthful bobs. 

The photographs shown here are reproductions 

from the Evening World’s article of March 29th. 


— 675 FIF 
Delightfully obert 3 SVE 
Moderate Prices! 


Near 58rd Street 
Makes You Beautiful 
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his part ably in the brilliant repartee 
of the good old scouts assembled. Mr. 
Dreggs felt pretty important and wise. 
He was drinking with two police 
sergeants, and they had a mighty good 
laugh and several merry winks about 
this old Prohibition and how to get 
around it. Mr. Dreggs was told some 
inside stuff. He put his hat a little 
further back and ordered another for 
his pals. It was great, being in the 
know. 


“You didn’t get that cut on your 
head fallin’? down. no subway stairs,” 
said one of the sergeants. 

“Oh, you go soak your head,” said 
Mr. Dreggs, and you can well imagine 
the officer’s discomfiture. After that 
thrust and parry, the place was bed- 
lam, as you may guess. 

“Prohibition’s farsh,” announced 
Mr. Dreggs sometime thereafter, and 
disappeared into the night. 


OU’D expect a man of Mr. 

Dreggs’ character to know that 
he was a one-bottle man and that it 
was time to go home, and I wish I 
could tell you that he did, but I just 
can’t do it, that’s all. I just can’t. 
Because Mr. Dreggs went right into 
the next doorway and, as luck would 
have it, it turned out to be another 
place. The devil seemed 
to be in the cards that night. 

Mr. Dreggs entered and playfully 
tipped a revenue officer’s hat onto the 
floor, but the revenue officer only 
laughed, for he had a warm heart 
under it all. 


“No different than ’fore Prohibi- 
tion, cept coshs more,” said Mr. 
Dreggs with a twinkle in his eye. 

“No different,” agreed the Prohibi- 
tion agent, and added, “except it costs 
more.” 

Two more Prohibition agents came 
in and they had a mighty merry little 
time, with a good deal of bonhomie 
and banter. Mr. Dreggs had never 
felt so much a fellow of the inner 
shrine. Police sergeants, detectives, 
Prohibition agents—all buddies of Mr. 
Dreggs. He swaggered out eventually 
even though there was a little lurch 
in the swagger, and with a parting 
something about, “’gards to boysh 
downtown,” made his way to the ele- 
vated. Mr. Dreggs, I’m glad to tell 


you, was going home. 





“Great lil ole town when you know 
the ropes,” thought Mr. Dreggs, and 
tilted his hat at the detective angle. 
“Do what you please if you’re on the 
inside.” Mr. Dreggs made a pass at 


a newsboy to show that he was on 
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and climbed the elevated 





the inside, 
stairs. 

[ would like to leave Mr. Dreggs 
here, but no, I must go on. I will 
be brief: Mr. Dreggs, with his hat 
at the detective angle, with phrases 
iike “‘man about town,” “in the 
know,” and “Searge, old kid,” run- 
ning through his mind, was arrested 
and locked up for smoking a cigarette 
on the elevated platform. 

And that’s why and when Mr. 
Dreggs called the policeman an oaf. 
—KeEnT SMITH 


THE MAN WITH AN 
EIGHT-DOLLAR CHEQUE 
TO CASH 


E approaches the portals of 
the Great Consolidated & 


Metropolitan Trust Co., on 
Fifth Avenue, gazes inside, and then 
walks hurriedly by. He removes his 
cheque furtively from his wallet, makes 
sure the signature and the endorsement 
are satisfactory, and, wheeling in his 
tracks, enters the building briskly. 
Walking past a doorman and two 
guards, he makes for an empty win- 
dow, only to discover it is for de- 
posits. He then takes his place at 
the end of the line at the paying tell- 
er’s window, and wishes his cheque 
were for ten dollars instead of eight. 
But he is somewhat encouraged as he 
regards the shabbily dressed individual 
in front of him. The line moves up, 
he sees a lady at the window receiv- 
ing a considerable number of yellow- 
backs, and wishes his cheque were for a 
hundred dollars. ‘The shabby man in 
front of him greets the teller cheer- 
fully, whereupon the latter smiles 
pleasantly, reaches in the drawer, wets 
his fingers, and hands out a thousand 
dollars in hundreds, fifties and twen- 
ties. The shabby man says “Thank 
you,” and departs. Our friend hands 
the cashier his cheque. The cashier 
looks blank and asks: “Have you an 
account here?” He replies: “No, but 
this is my brother-in-law’s endorse- 
ment.” The cashier deliberates for a 
long period and then suddenly asks: 
“Are you John Gordon?” He gulps 
and then replies “Yes,” bravely. The 
cashier thereupon draws out a five- 
dollar bill and three ones, counting 
them carefully three times. His vic- 
tim suspects sarcasm but remains mute, 
stuffs the eight dollars in his overcoat 
pocket with a great show of non- 
halance, and stumbles out of the 
bank, —PARKE CUMMINGS 
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THAT'S 


NEW YORK! 
by Morris Markey 


(REPORTER AT LARGE) 
with decorations by 


Johan Bull 
William Allen White, 
in his Emporia Gazette, 
says: “It is a readable 
book and real and it is 
worth the $2. which the 
publishers ask for it.” 
And we must add that it 
is a more complete pic- 
ture of the present New 
York scene than you are 
likely to find anywhere. 
It is New York, with its 
rogues and its saints, its 
ugliness and its beauty, 
its hypocrisy and _ its 
truth; interesting, fas- 
cinating reading. 

THE 


ADVENTURES 
OF AN OAF 


by Herb Roth and 


Frank Sullivan 


Irvin S. Cobb, who, 
ladies and gentlemen, 
needs no_ introduction, 
says: “I think The Ad- 
ventures of an Oaf is 
darned funny. It had to 
be, with Frank Sullivan 
writing the text and 
Herb Roth doing the 
pictures.” Darned fun- 
ny, did he say? Jt will 


have you in stitches! $2. 


and 


Don’t Overlook—ALPHA, a novel 
by Emery Balint, whom the Euro- 
pean press has hailed as “the first 
major post-war prophet.” $2. THE 
SECOND CONNING TOWER 
BOOK, edited by F. P. A, $2. 
(There’s also a special edition of 
100 copies of THE FIRST and 
SECOND CONNING TOWER 
BOOKS, gorgeously boxed, and 
signed by Franklin P. Adams, at 
$10.)—LITTLE BENNY’S BOOK 
by Lee Pape, which Baird Leonard 
in Life thinks “the merriest book I 
have come across in overa year.” $2. 


MACY-MASIUS: 
PUBLISHERS 


551 FIFTH AVE. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anatole France’s Egeria—Nathan’s New American 
Credo—Paganism Without Tears—T he Gay Nineties 


FTER Anatole France’s death 
A there was such a spate of books 

about him that, by the time 
they came to be translated, a 
reaction against them had set 
in. That fact cannot, how- 
ever, detract from the inter- 
est of which “The Last 
Salon: Anatole France and 
his Muse” is assured. The 
author, Jeanne Maurice Pouquet, is 
the daughter-in-law of the muse in 
question, Madame Arman de Cail- 
lavet, the mother of de Flers’ cele- 
brated collaborator in light comedy, 
and her book is an account of the 
relationship between that lady and the 
erring and wayward Anatole. 

In the eighties and early nineties 
Paris still boasted of literary salons, 
and having seen other, people achieve 
such luxuries, Mme. de Caillavet de- 
cided to have one of her own, thereby 
adding to the feuds which these salon 
ladies entertained against each other, 
since they collected their lions by 
poaching on one another’s preserves. 
When she became, in her turn, the 
victim of similar designs on the part 
of younger women, her feminine in- 
dignation was as virtuous as though 
she herself had never indulged in 
the pleasures of the chase. 

It was in 1883, when France was 
thirty-nine, that he was first taken to 
her house, where he made an impres- 
sion far from favorable. He was a 
shy, awkward bookworm, who stut- 
tered, and whose obsequious politeness 
was positively embarrassing. He had 
fine, intelligent eyes, but his face 
was heavy and unattractive, and he 
was a deplorable conversationalist. 
Mme. de Caillavet hesitated some time 
before admitting to herself that she 
could like this person. But when she 
did change her mind, she did it thor- 
oughly. Naturally, France’s legitimate 
spouse, with whom his relations were 
by no means happy, got on less well 
than ever with her husband after this. 
So one morning Anatole took his writ- 
ing things, did not wait even to 
change his dressing gown, and depart- 
ed to a near-by hotel, never to return. 


HEN they were divorced, An- 
atole France handed himself 
over to the tender mercies of his 
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Egeria. She provided him with a study 
in her own house, got the wires pulled 
which admitted him to the Academy, 
forced him to work, read 
his proofs, and even wrote 
the articles for him, which 
he signed. The preface to 
Marcel Proust’s first book, 
although over his signature, 
was written by Mme. de 
Caillavet. The de Caillavets, father 
and son, seemed for twenty years or 
so to accept this peculiar situation with 
admirable calm. But, whenever the 
salon was open to visitors, Anatole 
France always came _ downstairs 
dressed as if he had come in from the 
street. 

Jean Jacques Brousson, France’s 
secretary, whose “Anatole France at 
Home” is not yet forgotten, has de- 
scribed from another angle the con- 
ditions under which Mme. de Cail- 
lavet exerted her sway and tamed her 
lion. Gaston de Caillavet put the mat- 
ter succinctly when he said: “Mamma 
has the soul of a schoolmaster; she 
is never satisfied until she is making 
someone work. It used to be me; 
now it is M. France.” 

It is claimed that she succeeded in 
making France write all the impor- 
tant books upon which his fame rests. 
Before they met, “The Crime of 
Sylvestre Bonnard” and “Jean Ser- 
vien” were the only major works 
which he had published. Possibly, he 
would not have done much more, if 
left to his own dawdling devices. Yet 
there have been many examples of 
writers who began after forty to do 
their best work, without the assistance 
of a disciplinary muse. The quintes- 
sence of Anatole France is obviously 
something that could only have come 
from a mature man, as his writings 
before forty show clearly. 

However, even without the bonds 
of Church and State, an alliance with 
a jealous, possessive woman, what- 
ever the nobility of her aims and 
sentiments, could end only one way. 
As he became famous, their quarrels 
became more frequent, and her jeal- 
ousy led to scenes which many wit- 
nesses have recorded. He was her ex- 
clusive, private possession, permitted to 
perform only for the benefit of her 
salon and under certain well-defined 
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conditions. ‘The faintest display of 
interest in him by other women was 
high treason, and such women as 
faced the ordeal of Mme. de Cail- 
lavet’s entertainments were frozen 
out and shooed away from the Mas- 
ter. 

In the end, they agreed to give each 
other a holiday, and France went off 
to the Argentine. Jealousy, grief, and 
the suspicion that he would never 
come back to her, undermined her 
health. Some kind friend reported 
that he had married an actress who 
was young and beautiful. France re- 
turned to a dying woman, who was 
never consoled by his affectionate soli- 
citude and gratitude for the loss of 
her monopoly. 


EVEN years ago the national mind 

of America was represented by 
488 articles of faith, collected by H. 
L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan 
under the title of “The American 
Credo.” 

Since then, Mr. Nathan alone has 
been meditating on the subject, and 
he has gathered 1,200 pearls of 
popular wisdom into “The New 
American Credo.” I do not profess 
to remember the first 488, so cannot 
tell how many of those which have 
amused me were in the original col- 
lection, but I do notice several which, 
by dint of more refined and allusive 
English, are no longer relegated to 
the limbo of the unprintable. This is 
probably another sign of the loose- 
ness of the times, and another argu- 
ment in favor of a drive to clean up 
something or other in New York. 

Amongst the beliefs guaranteed 
pure under the padlock act, I notice: 
“That whenever a dog wags his tail 
it is a sign that he is particularly 
happy”; “that two men seldom agree 
that the same girl is good-looking”; 
“that chorus girls spend the time dur- 
ing the entr’actes sitting around naked 
in their dressing-rooms telling naugh- 
ty stories’; “‘that because a married 
woman remains loyal to her husband 
she loves him”; “that a man will do 
anything for the woman he loves”; 
“that cross-word puzzles measurably 
increase one’s store of knowledge, in 
addition to improving the mental fac- 
ulties’; “that the more modest a 
young girl is, the more innocent she 
is’; “that blondes are flightier than 
brunettes”; “that the work of a de- 
tective calls for exceptionally high 
sagacity and cunning”; “that it is one 
of the marks of a gentleman that he 
never speaks evil of a woman”; “that 
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Can Any One Book 
Please 40,000 People? 


Why the Book-of-the-Month 
Club guarantees its subscribers 


against dissatisfaction, and how. 


"Te purpose of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is a very simple one, but many 
people misunderstand it. It was organ- 
ized primarily to prevent you from missing 
the outstanding new books. Think over the 
last few years. How many good books have 
appeared, which you were anxious to read, 
but which you never “got around to,” be- 
cause you were either too busy or too neglect- 
ful. The Book-of-the-Month Club is an abso- 
lute insurance against this happening in the 
future. 


Many people think, however, that if they 
subscribe to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
service they will be obliged to accept one new 
book a month, whether they like it or not. 
Such an idea repels them. Nobody wants 
someone else to choose his reading. Nobody 
wants his choice of books limited to a few a 
year. Now, in actual fact, Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscribers have a wider range of choice 
among the new books, and actually choose their 
books with more discrimination, than was ever 
possible before. How is this effected? 


Every month a// the important new books 
are submitted, by the publishers themselves, to 
the Selecting Committee of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. This committee consists of 
Henry Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Mor- 
ley and William Allen White. By a system of 
independent voting, they choose what they 
consider the outstanding book each month. 
The theory is—and it works!—that any book 
appealing strongly to a majority of five in- 
dividuals (of such good judgment and such 
differing taste) is /ike/y to be a book that few 
intelligent people will care to miss. 


But neither the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
nor the members of the Committee, consider 









Handed to you by the postman 
—the outstanding new books 
you are anxious not to miss! 


BOOK-’OF*THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 

the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan. This request 


involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


this verdict infallible. It is nothing but a 
practical method of arriving at an outstand- 
ing book that most people will want. But 
tastes vary. Your taste should be sacred to 
you. Accordingly, if you are a subscriber, you 
are not compelled, willy-nilly, to accept the 
judgment of the committee. On the contrary, 
you are provided with a double guarantee 
against possible dissatisfaction. 

First, before the book-of-the-month comes 
to you, you receive a carefully written report 
describing what sort of book it is. If you think 
you will like it, you let it come to you. If not, 
you specify that some other book be sent in- 
stead. You make your choice of a substitute 
from a group of other important new dooks, 
which are also described very carefully every 
month, in order to guide you in your decision. 
Moreover, if you let the ‘“‘book-of-the- 
month” come to you, and then find you are 
disappointed, even then you may exchange it 
at that time for any other book you prefer. Both 
before and after you receive a book, you are 
protected against disappointment. 


Is it not clear that the final effect of 
this service is, not that somebody else 
chooses your books — but that you at Last 
are able to choose your reading with discrimi- 
nation; and that you actually do obtain and 
do read the new books you are anxious not 
to miss? 


The cost of this unique service is—nothing. 
You pay the same price for the books as if you 
got them from the publisher himself—by 
mail, Send for our prospectus, which explains 
how simply this service operates. It is work- 
ing smoothly and satisfactorily for over 40,000 
discriminating people. Your request for fur- 
ther information will involve you in no ob- 
ligation to subscribe. 
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MOTHER 
KNOWS BEST 


by EDNA FERBER 


ALL the romance, the color, the drama 
of SHOW BOAT, all the humanity and 
power of SO BIG enrich the eight 
novelettes of Edna Ferber’s new fiction 
book. Theatrical folk, brakemen, de- 
butantes, waitresses, tourists, telephone 
girls, hog drivers crowd its pages in 
colorful array. 





Where’s the romance in 
America today? 

Edna Ferber knows best. 

MOTHER KNOWS BEST it fi Vignes 


(ZL EF! Sons 
















At all bookstores « $2.50 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

















Third Large Printing 


THE OLD 
COUNTESS 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 





“Surpasses ‘The Little French 
Girl.”—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


“Swift and beautiful. Surely one 
of the best novels of the Spring.” — 
Esther Forbes in the Book Review. 





“Packed with unearthly beauty. 
Told with consummate and exquis- 
ite art.”—Hartford Courant. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
$2.50 at all bookstores 
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for a young woman, seduction is 
worse than death.” 

” R. Fortune’s Maccor,” by 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, 
will certainly delight those who en- 
joyed “Lolly Willowes” last year, for 
this writer has a fantastic, quiet charm 
of the imagination which is irresisti- 
ble. “Maggot” in this connection is 
described by the New Oxford Dic- 
tionary as a “nonsensical or perverse 
fancy,” and nothing could better suit 
Miss Warner’s peculiar talent than its 
realization. Timothy Fortune, a com- 
monplace London bank clerk, becomes 
a missionary on a South Sea island, 
where his proficiency at keeping ac- 
counts is more appreciated than his 
labors in the Lord’s vineyard. He has 
other dreams, and gets transferred to 
an isolated island where the gospel 
news is unknown, and with teapot, 
harmonium and sewing-machine, he 
settles down to save this little com- 
munity. He gets only one convert, 
a handsome Polynesian boy, who fol- 
lows him instinctively, but is un- 
touched by his preaching. 

When Mr. Fortune discovers that 
his charming young friend is deceiv- 
ing him, that he still worships his idol, 
and that he can make no impression 
whatsoever on the other natives, he 
gradually finds himself being convert- 
ed to their point of view. Why should 
so fine a life be marred by Christi- 
anity? He cannot see any reason, and 
is lured more and more away from 
his own God. In an earthquake, he 
loses his belief altogether, and _ his 
protégé loses his idol, so Mr. Fortune 
proceeds to carve him a new one, 
which is more gratefully received 
than Biblical Christianity. The inci- 
dent, preceded by the attempted sui- 
cide of the despairing youth, finally 
settles the matter for Mr. Fortune. 
These people are happier and wiser 
than he. If he stays among them he 
will lapse into paganism. He prefers 
atheism to paganism without tears, 
but the author leaves him with grave 
misgivings as to his ultimate fate. 
Witty, delicate, and full of sly humor 


—Miss Warner wins once more. 


V. CuLrer’s “The Gay Nine- 

e ties: An Album of Reminiscent 
Drawings,” is an affecting monument 
to things past, over which to shed a 
melancholy smile. Eighty drawings, 
the quintessence of something gone 
forever, tell more than many words, 
although the captions are also excel- 
lent. —ALCESTE 
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When /s 
Always? 


Positively not Answered 
in the Question‘ Book 


The New York Times and sev- 
eral other local newspapers have 
made considerable mention of 
“When Is Always?” by Coningsby 
Dawson. In view of that, and the 
excellence of the novel, you will 
scarcely plan to leave for the 
Adirondacks, Maine, Newport, or 
Toledo without a copy in your 
luggage somewhere. It is a fine 
piece of romantic writing by 


CONINGSBY 
DAWSON 


Price $2.00 
Wherever Books Are Sold 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


9 West 40 th Street. New York 
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ine ARE YOU a : Nor orri 


High {. Q. or a Dumb-Bell ? 





Buy. borrow, beg or steai a copy of this 
entertaining new Question Book. 


A liberal education—even if you have a 
university degree. And no end of fun. 


If you think you are pretty good. try the 
Super-Test. General Questions Number 
Fourteen! 











E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 





RRLALLROLD® 
THE STARLING 


by Doris LESLIE 


HE novel of London smart life that the London 
sophisticates have made a best seller. The story 
of a young war widow and her quest for abiding 
happiness in love. Human, moving, well charactered 
and deftly written. Just published. $2.00 


BLACK BUTTERFLIES 


by ELIZABETH JORDAN 








STORY brilliantly told by an 
author who understands the 
young people of the day.”—Min- 
neapolis Star. “Sincere and powerful, 
vigorous and realistic.’—Boston Globe. 
“A brisk, candid story of modern 
morality.”—Phila. Ledger. $2.00 


THE ARDENT FLAME 


by Frances WINWAR 


GORGEOUS historical romance.” — N.Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 

“Swift, colorful, admirably written, satisfy- 

ing. "—N. Y. Eve. Post. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. — Publishers of Enduring Books 


RAEPLLALL® 












































OO book boxes OF 


COLORFUL BOXES filled with the best 
new books, the most interesting magazines, 
for travelers, for the sick a-bed, and for 
those whose birthday must be remembered. 
In three sizes, $10.00, $7.50, $5.00 


At the center of things For speed Phone 


| yi. | LIVERIGHT 
‘49m «| BOOKSHOP 


—_— 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE NEw YORKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YorKER for— 
[] 1 Year—$5.00 [] 2 Years—$7.00 
(PostaGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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WON 


APARTMENTS FROM 
6 TO 


13 ROOMS 


Also Very Desirable Doctor's 
Apartment 


Apply to 
R. C. VOTH 


375 PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 7116 




















1 ROA 








for the 


; Important Ceremony 
of Four o'clock 
and 

for many other purposes—in 
the newest colors and embel- 
lished by up-to-the-last second 

handiwork. 
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DO YOU KNOW OUR EXCELLENT 
RESTAURANT? DELICIOUS MEALS— 


NEW YORK, EXCHA NGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541! Madison Avenue NewYork 





Residential 
Hotel 


Che Surrey 


20 EAsT utr ey STREET 


PAYSON McL. MERRILL CO. 
Managing Agent 
10 EAST 53rd ST. 





PLAZA 1000 








LEARN TO SWIM 


With grace and ease. Heated 
filtered water. Health exercises. 
Ladies and gentlemen, children, 


taught by experts. Booklet M. 
Mary Beaton School of Swimming 
Hotel des Artistes 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 





BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 


Mr. Fortune's Maccor, by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 
An enchanting story of the triumph 
of Pagan matter over the Christian 
mind. Reviewed on page 116. 

THE Proressors Like Vopka, by Har- 
old Loeb (Boni & Liveright). A 
fascinating fantasia on Russian love, 
New England conscience, and life 
in Montparnasse. 

Love Is Enoucnu, by Francis Brett 
Young (Knopf). A two-volume 
novel in which the author unfolds a 
leisurely panorama of English life 
during three generations. 

INTIMATE AcrosBaTics, by Lord Stites 
(McBride). A diverting specimen 
of sophisticated comedy in the ultra- 
modern manner. 

Heart IN A Hurricane, by Charles G. 
Shaw (Brentano). A New Yorker's 
comic odyssey of a nice young man 
about town—the lighter side of 
Broadway. 

A WREATH OF CLoup, by Arthur Waley 
(Houghton Mifflin). The third vol- 
ume of this superb translation of a 
great Japanese romance. 

Ermer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis 
(Harcourt, Brace). Love and reli- 
gion among the Fundamentalists— 
a ruthless picture of evangelical 
swinishness. Suppressed in Boston. 

Tue BEab_e, by Pauline Smith (Doran). 
A fine picture of Biblical austerity 
amongst the South African Dutch. 
Suppressed in Boston. 

ONE CrysTAL AND A Mortuer, by Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor (Harper). All the 
advantages of a good mystery story 
combined with sophisticated style in 
the best modern manner. 

Tue Cross, by Sigrid Undset (Knopf). 
The last volume of the glamorous 
trilogy of medieval Norway, “Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter.” 

Tue Banp Ptays Drxiz, by Morris 
Markey (Harcourt, Brace). A ro- 
mantic tale of the Civil War, whose 
realistic pictures of the South are as 


uncompromising as “What Price 
Glory.” 
DECADENCE, by Maxim Gorky (Mce- 


Bride). Gorky’s first novel in some 
years. A study of deterioration 
through wealth. 

THE Story or A WonpDER Mav, by Ring 
Lardner (Scribner). The maddest 
fun, with devastating satire in the 
author’s unique manner. 

CHILDREN oF Divorce, by Owen John- 
son (Little, Brown). An effort to 
show how divorce can break up 
more lives than those immediately 
involved. 

And of Course Yow ve Seen— 

East Sipe, West Sipe, by Felix Riesen- 
berg (Harcourt, Brace). RHAPSODY, 


by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & 
Schuster). THe Ptutocrat, by 


APRIL 23,1927 
















LOOK BEFORE 
YOU LEASE! 


HERE you will find 
the perfect home. 
RATES remarkably 
tiny compared with 
the great deal we 
have to offer. 
REDUCTIONS in 
tariff during the 
coming season. 
WON'T you call and 
see for yourself? 
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New Yorkers’ 
PremierFrench 
Restaurants 
HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


University Place 


HOTEL BREVOORT 


Fifth Avenue 
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Should Look Natural 
After our permanent you joy 
ously realize that your coiffure 
is faultlessly beautiful. We 
also excel at bobbing, finger 
waving and coloring of the hair. 
Winners of two silver cups in 
1927 Contest for Style and Ex 
cellence. 


\< William Wolf & Son 


European Hairdressers 
3 EAST 38th STREET 
Telephone CALedonia 7960 























THE PROSTATE GLAND 


by Chester Tilton Stone, M.D. 


A non-technical description of 
the functions of this impor- 
tant gland in health and the 
effect of those factors usual- 
ly causing prostatic disorders. 


$1.50 at all Bookstores $1.60 postpaid 
Allen Ross & Co., 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


























John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 

School of the Theatre and Dance 

Instruction in Every Branch of 

Dramatic Art 
Enrollments Received Now 
Hg and Evening Classes 
otion Picture Acting 
eommamainn SCREEN TESTS MADI 








128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. Plaza 4524 
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THE ROOSEVELT 


Adds a new courtesy service for 
the convenier.ce of guests— 
Freshies in every room! 




















fres. 


| give that well —— te 


Used often, they 


Or Send 10 for Introductory 
The  RESHUE CO. 433-4 S AVE NYC 








groomed look 


FRESHIES ARE CLEANSING TISSUES 
AND COLD CREAM—ALL IN ONE 


On sale at cosmetic counters or 
send 10c for introductory package 


| The FRESHIE CO. 433 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


























ASK HELEN SCOTT for any 


information or service you need in Paris. 


You may need a shopping companion, 
an interpreter, a steamship passage, a 
doctor, or expert advice as to where 
and what to buy. 


All information without charge. 


Suite 207, 56 Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
Phone: Elysées 90.54 Cables: “HELSCOT” 
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Learn to swim scientifically 


Dalton Swimming 


School 
| 19 West 44th Street 


Booklet Y on request 


er one Sen neem 























Tel. Cumberland 4195 
LAWRENCE HAIR SPECIALIST 


(Formerly Manager Robert Temper In- 
stitute, and late of 574 Fifth Avenue) 


HAIR BOBBING TO SUIT THE FEATURES 
AND TRAINING OF THE HAIR 


226 Livingston St. 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIRS 
Removed by the perfect and safe me- 
thod — Electrolysis — as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 


: comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 


(Established 1918) 
1) East 49th Street, New York 


Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 





Booth Tarkington (Doubleday, 
Page). Go SHE Must, by David 
Garnett (Knopf). Jiri, by E. M. 
Delafield (Harper). 


GENERAL 

Tue Last SALON: ANATOLE FRANCE 
AND His Muse, by Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). An 
intimate portrayal of Anatole France 
and his Egeria, who loved him 
wisely and too well. Reviewed on 
page 114. 

THe New AMERICAN Crepo, by George 
Jean Nathan (Knopf). An enlarged 
version of this dictionary of human 
imbecility. Reviewed on page 115. 

Fire UNpDER THE ANDpEs, by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant (Knopf). A series 
of portraits of living Americans dis- 
tinguished in various fields of 
achievement. 

CoLoneEL Bop INGERSOLL, by Cameron 
Rogers (Doubleday, Page). A live- 
ly account of the great agnostic’s 
cheerful fight for free speech and 
free thought. 

REVOLT IN THE Desert, by T. E. Law- 
rence (Doran). A fascinating epic 
of desert warfare by a great Eng- 
lish adventurer. 

THE Repettious Puritan, by Lloyd 
Morris (Harcourt, Brace). A sym- 
pathetic portrait of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

A Mertnuopist Saint, by Herbert As- 
bury (Knopf). A history of early 
American Methodism in the person 
of its celebrated founder, Bishop As- 
bury. 

ANTHONY Comstock, by Heywood 
Broun and Margaret Leech (Albert 
&f Charles Boni). A good-humored 
but deadly analysis of the Puritan 
mind in action. 

WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN, THE LAST OF 
THE Karsers, by Emil Ludwig (Put- 
nam). A merciless exposure of the 
ex-emperor, shown up by his own 
words and his own friends. 

THE Works or THomAS Otway, edited 
by Montague Summers (Nonesuch 
Press). Three volumes of the come-: 
dies, tragedies and correspondence 
of this Restoration dramatist in the 
handsome format already familiar 
to collectors. 

ProspeR MéErtméE: A MAskK AND A 
Face, by G. Johnstone (Dut- 
ton). A picture of the neglected 
figure who was the author of “Car- 
men,” against the background of his 
times. 

Mirrors OF THE YEAR, edited by Grant 
Overton (Stokes). A miscellany of 
events in art, literature, politics and 
sport. Not quite a year book. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


-MERSTON, by Philip Guedalla (Put- 
nam). NAPOLEON, THE MAN OF 
Destiny, by Emil Ludwig (Boni 
&¥ Liveright). Ask Mr ANotTHeErR! 
by Justin Spafford and Lucien Esty 
(Viking Press). GeorGE WASHING- 
TON: THE IMAGE AND THE MAN, 
by W. E. Woodward (Boni & Live- 
right). Witp Gos.inocs, by William 
Rose Benet (Doran). MAIN STREET 
AND WALL Street, by William Z. 
Ripley (Little, Brown). 
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In the last a Hh 
nearly 400,000 people have 
bought these great books 


~~ 


ry SHOW BOAT 


&i Edna Ferber’s gorgeous 
Mississippi romance $2. 


The Romantic 


Comedians 


Ellen Glasgow’s brilliant 
novel about a Southern 
gentleman $2.50 


Hildegarde 


Kathleen Norris tenderly 
writes of a girl’s tragedy 


and triumph $2.00 
INTRODUCTION 

TO SALLY &} 

That gay sparkling witty [ 


novel by “Elizabeth” 
$2.50 


R Cherry Square 


/. Grace S. Richmond's 
+4. charming romance of a 
small town $2.00 
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you know the little shop where really 
home-made candies are found, and your 
box is delivered to you each week. 
But if you have not yet discovered 
Anne’s Candy Shop, come in and try some 
of their candy or—if you are very busy— 
telephone and they will send you some. 
What is your favorite kind? Chocolate 
or maple fudge, glace caramels, or 
caramels with a crisp nut in the center, 
green mints with white centers, salted 
nuts, cakes or cookies. 

Try Anne’s Candy this week and you'll 
want some every week. 


193 Leximgten Ave: NY 
Bethweere 6lst and 62. nd- 
Telephone Rhinelander 1094 
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y| Of any dimensions 
/ and arranged as 


you desire 
Write or phone for details 


517-A East 139th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Mott Haven 5680 
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Here is an office with fa the character for one whose work in the ranks 


of the business world had earned for him the opportunity to devote 
his seniority to philanthropic pursuits. 


Wuen one type of man is 
thinking in terms of retiring 
from active commercial life, 
another type is laying plans 
for higher and wider forms of 
usefulness. To the latter such, 
we offer a service in designing 
and equipping an office that 
will bear witness to a more ex- 
alted purpose than the mere 
accumulation of money! 





The WILLIAM FE. WHOLEY CO. Jie 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
11 East 36% Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 























“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” : 
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Jn 
sight of the 
SOUND 


ACRES of wooded, rolling 
y@ country, quiet, unspoiled 
hills, leisurely roads follow- 
ing the dip and rise of the 
land—this is Sunny Ridge. 
There are homes here, and 
sites for-more homes on the 
165 acres of an old West- 
chester estate. 

Sunny Ridge is perma- 
nently attractive to people of 
taste who find deep content- 
ment in natural beauty always 
close at hand. It is but 22 
miles from New York at 
Harrison, on two railroads. 
Most parts of Sunny Ridge 
are within actual, not theoret- 
ical walking distance of one 
of the stations. The lots are 
one-quarter acre and larger, 
of interesting shapes which 
take advantage cf the natural 
conformation of the land. 
Some of them face the Sound, 
others look out over the 
country in all directions. The 
ten houses already built are 
richly suggestive of architec- 
tural distinction inevitable in 
such beautiful surroundings. 















































Residents of Sunny Ridge 
may choose the leisure and, 
repose of country life with- 
out forfeiting social oppor- 
tunities that are endless in a 
community of diverse inter- 
ests. The countryside is dotted 
with golf courses; the beach 
is within two miles; motor 
roads are unexcelled. 

A stone’s throw distant is 
the Westchester Biltmore; 
the Apawamis and Green 
Meadow Golf Clubs are ad- 
jacent. There are congenial 
devotees of all conceivable 
sports, experts on everything 
from sea sleds to polo ponies. 
It is hard to imagine a more 
desirable place to raise a fam- 
ily, where schools are fine 
and environment and influ- 
ences are healthy. In truth 
their paths fall in pleasant 
places, who elect to live in 


Sunny Ridge. 












In Westchester Coun ty 


SUNNY RIDGE 






For illustrated booklet, address: On HARRISON AVENUE, direct highway be- Visit the property by motor or 
Sunny Ridge office, Harrison, tween the Boston Post Road and White Plains on the New Haven R.R., one 
New York....Open daily and station before Rye. Also served 


Sunday. Telephone Rye 1290 S S I by the Boston & Westchester 
' H. & S. Sonn, Inc. 





Why Camel leads the world 


GOODNESS has made Camels the 
leader of the world that they are 
today. Goodness means the quality 
of the tobaccos from which they are 
made, the skill with which the to- 
baccos are blended to bring out the 
fragrance, to produce the mildness, 
to give that subtle quality and taste 


that smokers find only in Camel. 


Be § 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO CoO. 


Goodness means such a standard 
of uniformity that the billionth or 
the trillionth Camel is sure to be just 
as good as the first. It means the 
honesty, the truthfulness, the sin- 
cerity of purpose to make and keep 
Camel the leader—the cigarette most 
preferred by the greatest number. 


Have a Camel! 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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